TMPRIMATUR: 


TAving perufed the following Ad- 
| vices, I conceive them ſuitable and 
convenient for the uſe of the Perſons con- 
cerned reſpectively : AndI do according- 
ly Recommend them to the uſe of fuch 
Young Students in the Uziverſity as de- 
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ſign the Study of Divinity, or the Suſ- , 


ception of Holy Orders; And to all others 
that ſhall defire to engage themſelves in . 
that Holy Fun#ion. And that they may 
be Communicated with more advantage, 

IT do hereby Licenſe them to be Printed 
and Publiſhed, | 


Ja. Armachangs. 
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Lt For STUDIES THEO- 
LOGICAL, eſpecially ſuch 
of [\ as are Rational, 


At the endof the former, is inſerted, a Catalogue _ 
of the Chriitian Writers and Genuine Works 
that are extant of the F3r/# Three Centuries. be 
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Letter, Concerning Sanchoniathon's Phenician 
Hiſtory, not Publiſhed before. 
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b- ' - To the Moſt. Reverend Father in God 
4 1 % J ( \ | n S 
By Divine Providence Lord Arch-biſhop of 3 
ARMAGH, 


Primate and Metropolitane of all 


| IRELAND, 


| And Vice-Chancellor of the 


{ UNIVERSITY 


| O F | ; 
| DUBLIN, * 
p M; Lord, : 
OU are ſo many ways En- 
titled ro the Patronage of 
the enſuing Advices,as I do 

| not know how I could be juſt in 
| omitting this occaſion of a publick 
acknowledgment of it, If the Sub- 

{ 7e&be confidered,as relating either 
j © Conſcience or Learning, you have 
a } a 


"The Epiſile D 8! tory. 


a right of judging all conc&rnments -[ 


of either kind; the former as Me- 


tropolitane, and conſequently as the 


Supreme Guide of (onſcience under 
Godin the Church of Treland ; the 
later as Vice-Chancellor of our "HY 
verſity,in which regardyou are moſt 
juſtly interefled in the Fruits and 
"Seed; of your own cultivation. If the 
Perſons concerned, they are all of 


them ſuch as depend on your direfti= | 
01,and therefore theRules forwhole 


behaviour ought moſt properly to 
be communicated to them by your 
recommendation. F my ſelf,as you have 

upon all occaſions given evidences 
of your favour to me, ſo more 


fignallyin this affair, by firſt adviſing 


this publication, andaftcr honour: * 


ing it with your own Licenſe and 
approbation. However pr eſumptnons 
the attempt might ſeem, in otker 
regards,yettoa Judge lo cant and 
favorable as I have always found 
your 
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+ your Grace tO be, the innocence-and: ' 


 {incerity of my deſign, for reſtoring 
Chriſtianity to her primitive ſplen- 

 dor, may ſufhce to excuſe, if not ex- 
piate, appendent imprudences. Fox 
your Grace already underſtands too 
well to be informed by me, how 
vain it is to attempt a Reformation of 
the Laity, whilſt the Cleroy is not” 
held in that Reputation by them 
. which might provoke them to an 
imitation of their example ; and 
how little hopes there are of retriv- 
ing that Reputation without a Refor- 
mation of their Lives anda reſtitution 
of their Diſcipline, which would 
prove the moſt expedient means to 
ler ſuch perſons, who either cannot, 
orwill not, diſtinguiſh berwixt the 
Sacredneſs of their Office and their 
perſonal demerits, underſtand the un- 
expreſſible uſefulneſs of their Call- 
ing, being pioully and conſcienti- 
ouſly difcharged, in order to the 
a 4 moſt 


T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
moſt momentous and moſt noble - |. 
ends of mankind.And that a precon | 
frderation muſt needs prove more 
ſucceſsful in promoting this indu- 
fry in practice, which would, by 
way of obvious conſequence, re- 
ſtore their honour, than any poſtnate 
advices, as being, likely to prevent 
the engagement or admiſſion of ſuch 
perſons who would not afterwards 
be capable of ſuch impreſſions;and 
that it is more ſecure for the perſons 
concerned to let them underſtand 
the pages and habitual qualifications 
neceſſary for rendring their duty | 
performable by them, than after- 
wards to admoniſh them concerning 
particulars, when it 1s too late to re- 
tire, how unſuitable ſoever the pra- 
Etice prove to their perſonal qualifica- 
tions, will not, I think, be Wed 
by any intelligent conſiderative 
perſon. This is my deſign in the for- 
mer of the {ſubſequent Letters, = 

ule- 
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1. nſefulneſs and convenience where: 


of is further cleared in the Letter it 
ſelf, and hasnot, that I know of, 
been attempted by any other. If ir 
had, Iſhould very willingly have 
ſpared my own pains. My manner 
of performance allo has been ar 
once to ſhew the Advices rational, 
and to have been deſigned by our 
Charch, that ſo it might be fitted for 


| all ſortsof concerned Readers,both 


ſuch as are able to judge it theme 
ſelves, and ſuch as are not. I have 
therefore ordered the whole in ſich 
a ſeries of diſcourſe as that the ſequel 
muſt needs be admitted by him 
who has granted the Principles lay'd 
down at the beginning; and the fir/# 
principle is that which the Church her 
(elf firſt enquires into, even a Proyt- 
dential Call from God, or a motion of the 
Spirit as far as that may be credited 
without danger of Enthuſiaſm. And 
accordingly the inferences have ge- 

| nerally 
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nerally been exemplified in ſuch 
inſtances as have been approved by 
our Church fince her reformation, that 
ſo I might, as well-as I was able, 
prevent objections againſt my de- 
ſign from the mconſiderableneſs of my 
perſon,an artifice roo uſually, as it is 
weakly and unreaſonably,made uſe 
of for the defeating the moſt com- 
mendable projects. The Objection 
in itſelf is in truth ſo very liccle mo- 
mentous as that I ſhould not think 
it worthy to be taken notice of, if 
I were not more ſolicitous for my 
cauſe than my per/on.But ſeeing it 15 
{o obvious 1n the way of perſons that 
may be concerned to croſs my de- 
ſign, and withall ſo taking with the 
vulgar, I doubt it will concern me, 


. even 7n prudence,to crave your Graces 


patience for a brief Apology. Omitting 
therefore my own juſtification , 
which I confels a task roo great for 
my weak abilities (though if I did 


under- 
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| undertake it on a publick account, 
| might foranexcuſeof ſuch immo- 
defty, urge the example of the great 
Apoſtle, who,out of tenderneſs for his 
cauſe, was (as himſelf confeſſes) ne- 
ceſſitated to ſuch a folly) yetT con- 

ceive it undeniable, that the merit of 
the cauſe is abundantly ſufficient to 
compenſate the demerit of my per- 
ſon; and for my part, {o that the 
cauſe may not be prejudiced,I ſhall 

very heartily ſubmit the choice of 
Inſtruments to the pleaſure of God 
himſelf. Beſides further that it is ex- 
treamly unreaſonable to urge pers 
ſonal demerits againſt a cauſe. Indeed 
if the cauſe had been recommend- 
ed on perſonal regards,the diſparage- 
ment of the perſon might have inva- 
lidated ſuch a recommendation, But 
conſidering that nothing here is pre- 
tended, bur the /olidity of the reaſons 
ſubmitted ro an impartial examina- 
tion; none can ſay that they are the 
_ weaken 
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iveaker for being propounded by | 
an unworthy perſon. Neither in- | 


deed is the ſuppolal true, that even 
in point of Authority any thing here 
is recommended only by my prj- 
vate perſon. For having ſhewn it in 
every. particular approved and deſion- 
ed by the Church, it muſt needs be 
ſupported by her Authority, which 
may well be preſumed ſufficient 
for the deſign intended, the general 
reformation of her Clergy. But I muſt 
thankfully acknowledge that your 
Grace has1n a great meaſure "tax 
me from theſe perſonal Odiums by 
undertaking the Patronape of theſe 
otherwiſe deſpiſable attempts. For 
none can now pretend themſelves 
unconcerned in the Advice of aLaick, 
or a private Perſon, when the ew 
Metropolitane has not only thought 
It convenient, but recommended it, This 
is the reaſon that neceſſitated me to 


take SanFuary in your Graces Patro- 
naze, 
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aage, Wherein I dare more confi- 


| dently promiſe my {elf a kind rece- 
ption becauſe you have encouraged 


It. Yet am not herewith ſatisfied ; 
but asneceſſitous perſons are uſually 
emboldened to new requeſts by paſ# 
conceſſions; {o,in order to thedeſired 
ſucceſs of theſe Papers, I further 
beg a favour,greater and more efh- 
cacious than the greateſt munifi- 
cence of the moſt Potent Temporal 
Princes, though leſs impoveriſhing, 
and that is your Fatherly bleſſing and 
Prayers for theſe and the other Stu- 


dies and endeavours of 


Your Graces, | 
p Mot obliged 


and obſequious Servant, 


Her r, D del 
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READER. 


THE CONTENTS. 


THE tendency of the diſreſpect of the Clergy to 

the contempt of Religion, and the uſcfulneſs 
. of theſe Diſcourſes for preventing that diſreſpect, 
S. 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7,8. Their uſcfulneſs for ſa- 
tisfying Diſſenters in Religion, $. 9, 10. Their 
Uſefulneſs for the Laity as well as the Clergy,s.11. 
The Uſe of the Study of the Publick Records of 
the Church, $f. 12. A Cenſure of the Modern 
School-Divinity, $. 13+ Some Propoſals for Re 
forming it, $.14, 15, 16, 17. The Uſcfulneſs 
of ſuch a Retormation, if attempted, for reuniting 


the Diviſions of Chriſtendom, $. 158. 


'W. WOW much the Reputation of Religion is 
concerned in the honour of its relatives, * 


eſpecially the perſons teaching and pro- 
feſſing itz as it has been the ſenſe of all prudent 
Nations, 1o it is too evident from the experience of 
ours, For if we ſeriouſly reflc& on that Irreligi- 
on and Atheiſm which has lately ſo over-run that 


part of the Gentry who have had that Freedom of 


f Edcation as to diſcern beyond the groſſer Super- 
Stitions of the credulous pulgar, and yet wanted 


thai 


A Preface 
that depth and ſolidity of judgment, or that indu- 
ftry and diligence, which had been requiſite for a 
poſitive ſatisfafion, concerning the true meaſures 
of things 3 I think there cannot be a more pro- 
bable Original affigned for it, than this of the 
Contempt of ihe Clergy. And it is ſomewhat 
firange to conſider how unlikely Perſons, and 
how tar from deſigning ſuch huriful Conſequen- 
ces, have yet been unawares engaged on them 
by having tirſt, though on plauſible pretences, 
imbibed miſchievous Principles, For when upon 
pretence of a maintenance of their Chriſtian libere 
ty, ſome perſons of a better meaning than Tnfor- 
mation, were ſeduced by their more ſubtilly-de- 
figning Leaders to reſiſt ſome indifferent Conſtitu- 
zions of their Superjours \ they found themſelves 
obliged in purſuance of their Principles to call in 
Drejtion their whole Authority, For conſidering 
that they were not any particular ab»ſes of a juſt 
Authority, not any bare inexpediency in the Cere- 
monies already eſtabliſhed ( for which Governours, 
not Szbjefs, had been reſponſible, and for which 
a redreſs ought tohave been dctired by Subjects 
in a modeſt and peaceable way, which, it denyed, 
could not have juſtified a Separation, ſceing that 
nothing underfin can excuſe that, and a condef- 
cenlion to Superiours in confeſſed . inzxpediencies 
cannot be proved a fin ) , but the very Arthority 
by which they had been eftabliſhedz and find- 
ing farther that this Authority was of that kind 
chat was indeed intrinſecally involved in all exe 
erciſe of Government, (o that it was impoſſible to 
plead any exception of duty upon ſuppoſal thar 
thcir Supcriours had tranſgreiſcd the bounds of 
their juſt power z they perccived themſelves 
Do, | reduced 


\ 


. 
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to the Reader. 
feduced to this extremity to juſtifie their own 
diſobedience by a renunciation of their Authority. 
For indeed all Government mult needs prove uſe- 
leſs that is denyed a power of impoſing temporary 
obligations, and that power muſt needs be deny- 
ed, where all things neceſſary are ſuppoſed ante- 
cedently determined, and what is not fois thought 


- uncapable of any juſt determination, Having 


therefore thus devetied the Clergy of all power 
properly fo called, yet that they might ſem to 
attribute ſomething to the eminency of 
their place in the Church, they were willing to 
allow a power of perſwading ſuch as were will- 
ing to obey, only with this difference ( that T 
can perceive) from the mcereſt Laick, that La- 
icks might perſwade others to piety, but Clergy= 
men ruſt 3 that it was Charity ih them, but duty 
in theſe 3 that it was only the general Calling of 
thoſe, but the particular of theſe 3 that the 
Laity might diſcharge it privately, but the pu- 
blick performance of it was only permitted to the 
Clergy. This ſeems to have been the uttermolt 
delign of their Firſt Leaders, none of thern, 
that I know of , ever enduring to hear of any 
Laical encroachments on the Calling it ſelf; 
But whiltt they were fo Studious in oppoſing 
their eftabliſped Superiours, and 1o carelcſs of 
better provifions tor that unſettlement themſelves 
had introduced into the Church, or the ill con- 
{rcquences of their own attempts 3 they una- 
warcs undermined - their own Foundations , 
and expoſed themſelves to the fame cncroach- 
ments from the” Laity, which themſelves had 
attempted on their ſettled Governozrs, For - 
Jz(t any Veneration of their Caling might ret 
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A Preface 
der their perſwaſions themſelves ſo awful, as not 
to admit of any eafie contradiction, which might 
{till preſerve ſome Diſcipline and dependence of 
the Laity upon them 3 themſclves had furniſhed 
the Uſurping Laity with ſuch pretencesas mult, 
by juſt Conſequence, make that reverence it ſelf 
prove very inconhiderable. 

For firſt, they had oppoſed profcſſedly all dit- 
ference betwixt the Clergy and Laity, and indecd 
all relative Holineſs, as Popiſh and Antichriſtian, 
and tending to the Uſurpation of a Lordſhip over 
Gods Heritage; ſo that now there was nothing 
lett to the Clergy that might ſo much as chal- 
lenge a reſpec of the Laity, but their perſonal 
Skill in the objefs of their Profeſſion, which 
both left the wnskilful Clergy deſtitute of any 
pretence of challenging reverence 3 and was no 
carb to the more Fkillful Laity z and indecd in 
the event made them perfecly equal, {ccing that 
the skiliful Laity might as well challenge reſpect 


from the znskiliful Clergy, as the skylifrl Clergy | 


from the #askilIful Laity, their order being, in- 
deed no ingredicnt in the ground of ſuch a chal- 
lenge. 

Bclides Secondly, their making the Scriptures 
an Adequate Rule tor all prudential eſtabliſhments; 
and obliging the Laity to a particular enquiry 
into the merit of Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, even 
in probable, as wellas certain, Senſes of the Scri- 
pture, not ſo much as adviſing a modeſt acquieſ= 
cency, in thejudgment of the Clergy, even in things 
they do not znderſtand, nor indeed Ictting them 
underſtand their incompetency. in any caſe where 
they might hope tor the aſſiſtance ot a more able 
guide ( for indecd that pretence of underftand- 
ing 
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ng the Scripture by its internal light, or by the 
Spirit whereby it was written, or by prayer with- 
out urging the uſe of ordinary means, the methods 
of expounding the Scriptures ſo celebrated 
among them, {cem extreamly to favour Enthz- 
fiaſm, and to ſuperſede the neceſſity of an exterior 


_ guide ) theſe pretences, I ſay, ſeem to deprive 


the Clergy of the Authority even of proponents, 
which is the leaſt that can be imagined, and 
therefore. of all reſpe& on this regard , and 
therefore muſt needs degrade them to an equa- 
lity with the Laity. And in all which way of 
proceeding every later Sect argued rationally 
and conſequently trom the Principles of the firſt 
Innovators, 

The Laity therefore having ſuch ſpecious 
conſequent pretences for their Independence on the 
Clergy, and yet the Clergy till infifting on their 

riginal claim it was obvious to conceive with 
what jealoufie and partiality their proceedings 
herein mult be cenſured by the Laity, who now 
looked upon themſelves as Adverſaries concer-= 
ned to maintain their Lzberty againſt the con- 
ceived Uſurpations of the Clergy, And finding 
the Clergy to be intereſſed in the Controverſies , 
both as to the honour and obedience challenged by 
them, and as to that afflzence of temporal fruiti- 
ons which had been conferred on them by de- 
vout perſons as ſuitable expreſſions of that honoxr; 
they did not make that uſe thereof, which in 
reaſon they ought, to enquire firlt, whether that 
private intereſt it (elf of the Clergy, were not 
coincident with the pxblick, of the Church ; or 
Secondly, whether it were not coincident with 
the truth, Whereof, if neither could appear 
DE b 2 upon 
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A Preface 
upon a ſober ſcrutiny 3 but that the arguments 
for the contrary were found either evident or 
more probable, then indeed, and not till then, it 
might be preſumed* that intereſt might have an 
influence in their determination. 

But, as the vwlgar is very willing to cexfarre, 
and yet very loth to undergo the trouble of a 
laborious enquiry, {o they have made the Cler- 
gies intereſt a prejudice againſt their cauſe 3 {0 
that now their arguments are either not heard 
( they not being preſumed competent Advocates 
for their own caxſe, and others not being con- 
cerned for them, as not being concerned with 
them ) or if they be heard, yet with no indiffe- 
rency, the Intereſt of the Clergy being thought 
inconſiſtent with that of the- Laity. A way of 
proceeding not only very z1u(t, but very un- 
reaſonable, it being cvery way as weak, to con- 
clude a cauſe falſe as tre, on no other pretence 
but that of private intereſt, However this argu- 
ment, ſuch as it is, being by prophane Perſons 
taken for granted from the conccitions of the 
Religious Laity , and they withall further diſco- 
vering the znreaſonableneſs of thoſe perſons who, 
upon pretence of honouring Religion, had brought 
a contempt upon its principal profeſſors and de- 
fenders , it was obvious tor Perſons fo intereſicd 
againſt Religion, ſo intent on little Arts and 
advantages, fo little awed by Moral Conſcience 
and Ingenuity, that might hinder them from 
thifts unequal and unbecoming them, and ſo 
willing withall to be excuſed from proving 
what, upon tryal, they- would find fo impcfſt- 
ble to prove: I ſay, it was obvious for ſuch 
to conclude Religion it {cl diſponoxrable and 

ſuſpicious 


fo the Reader. 


ſuſpicious from this ill Charafer of its chiefeſt 
Champions. For if what makes for the inter- 
eſt of the Clergy muſt immediately be condemned 
or ſuſpeed without any further enquiry, which 
is the wnreaſonable praffice of the valgar z then 
the prophane perſon finding Religion in general con- 
ducive to this purpoſe, and being brought into 
ſuſpicious thoughts of the Clergy by the pretend- 
cd diſcoverics of the greateſt pretenders to Religi- 
015 it is but natural to conceive what conſe- 
quences he will be likely to deduce thence to 
the prejudice of Religion in general, 

Nor was this a probableConſcquence,only with 
the deſigned Atheiſt, but allo with all ſuch whoſe 
averſeneſs to the ſevere Preſcriptions of Religi- 
on, might make them defirous to be caſed from 
its reſtraints, and therefore favourable to any 
thing that might look like an Argument to 
excuſe them from its obligation. Under 
whichnumber as we may contain the generality 
of the ordinary PraGicers of Religion; ſo are 
theſe Principles fitted for the debauching 
them, whether we conſider their deſigned Con- 
ſequences, or the natural events of things. For 
conſidering that this diſhonour of the Glergy was 
like to invalidate the uſe of all coercive means 
for inducing the Laity to a pragice of their 
duty, and ſo to leave them intirely to the in» 
fluence of their own good natures. And when 
this came to paſs, this would be the further 
event of it, Though at firſt they might be 
heated into a Zeal by way of Antiperiſtafis from 
the oppoſition of their Adverſariesz yet upon 
their diſ-appearing,” that zeal which had only 
been inflamed by emmlation, muſt (like Rome 
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upon the demolition of Carthage ) decay, aff 
{o their former licentionſneſs will return with a 

violence proportionable to their former reſtraint. 

And when men are come to this extream, they 

will then be as much concerned that thoſe 

#breats of the Clergy which awaken their Conſci- 

ences, and make them naxſeate and diſreliſh the 

pleaſures of their Sins; ſhould be falſe, at leatt 

ſhould be believed ſo by themſelves ( which be- 

lief though falſe, may ſerve to ſtupifie their 
preſent ſenſe) as they pretend the Clergy inter- 
eſſed in their truth, and therefore may be pre- 
{umed as partial, And when mcn are willing 
and intereſſed to dibelieve Religion, how very 
weak reaſons are ſufficient to induce them to it, 
themſelves acknowledge when the caſe is not 
immediately applyed to themſclves 3 there being 
no diſparity to exempt dibelief trom being as 
obnoxious to intereſt as that credzlity fo much 
decryed by them. Indced any one that would 
confider the Perſons that are Encmics to Religi- 
on, ( that they are ſuch #ſ#ally as are not ſeri- 
ouſly addified, and though pretending to be wits, 
yet not deeply confiderative ) or the weakneſs of the 
reaſons, cither tending to direc? Scepticiſm, or 
#ndermining their own foundations, or arguing an 
unwillingneſs of convitiion, would ſuſpect this to 
have been the gradation of their disbelief. 

As it has therefore thus appeared, both from 
reaſon, and experience, that this contempt of the 
Clergy docs naturally tend to Atheiſm and Irreli- 
gion, {o on the contrary the bcit prevention of 
theſe horrid confequences will be their rcfti- 
tution to their due reſpec? and honowr > which will 
belt be pertormed by a premonition of perſons de- 
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froning this Calling, that they may neither engag* 
in what they are not able to perform, nor en- 
deavour a reformation of inconvenicncies when 
it is zoo late, This is the dclign of theſe Pa- 
pers, which I hope all they who ground their 
hopes of preſent or future proſperity on their love 
of our feruſalem, will conceive themſelves 
obliged to further by their prayers or powers 
as God ſhall cnable them. 

But befides this tirlt uſe which 1s very ſuitable 
to the neceſſities of this preſent age, there is alſo 
another of no ſmall moment, the ſatisfa&ion of 
our well meaning ſeparating Brethren, For what- 
cver other weak reaſons are pretended ( as indeed 
I think they would ſeem very weak to any prudent 
judicious indifferent perſons that were convinced 
of the heinouſne(s of that Sin of Schiſm which 
they are produced ro excuſe ) yet I think they 
are the lives and wnſeriouſneſs of ſome ot our con- 
formable Clergy, that arc indecd their Jecretory ar- 
guments 3 For this indeed ſcems to be the great 
reaſon that makes them fancy our miniſtery leſs 
edifying than their own, becauſe they come poſ- 
ſcſſed with 7zrreverence to their perſons ( tor 1 do 
not perceive that themſelves pretend the ſame 
difterence .in hearing ſuch of ours tor whom 
they have entertained a greater reſpe&t) and 
that negligence of life and wnſerious way of Preach- 
ing {ec to be the true occaſions of that irrev-- 
rence, Now my way of defence is not the Ica!! 
to.juſtihe their vices or impradences, or to dc- 
tend their perſons againtt prvlick, Fuſtice ( a5 thiy 
{cem to miſ-underttand us, when they <ciarye 
us with the Patronage of Prophanencſs upon ac 
count of theſe perſons ) but to let thei un - 
b 4 dritand 
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derſtand how little our Church is indced con- 
cerncd in their defence, For it the Charadier of 
a Clergy-man here deſcribed, anſwer the true 
defign of the Church ( as I have ſhewn that it 
docs by Injundions and Canons produced trom 
her {ince her Reformation ) then it will appear 
that ſuch pcrſons are ſo far znconformable as they 
are diſliked ( for it, is plain the perſon here de- 
ef can neither prove mpious in his life, nor 
emprudent or trifling in his Preaching ) and ſure 
thcemſclves will not think it cquitable that our 
Church ſhould bc charged with the errors of 
Nonu-conformiſts, 

The only thing thercfore that may ſeem 
blame-worthy here, is that the Canons of the 
Church are not exccutcd on ſuch pcr{cns with 
due ſeverity, But neither will this cxcuſe thcir 
Separation 3 for Firlt, they are. not concerncd to 
{ec this Juſtice done, ſo as to be obliged upon 
neglect of it to withdraw from our Communion, 
For ncither do thcy tuffer in a perſonal regard, 
the Ordinances Adininiiired by the irregular or 
empritdent Cle: gy, W D1ltt PCrin; itted, not depcen- 
ding on their perſonal ſantiity or prudence, and 
thercforc being as Cihcacious to the well-diſpoſed 
Pct ents 25 Otherwiſe 3 nor arc they cytrultcd 

vith a pulick, cvarge, 10 as to bc rcfpouti! le tor 
publick miſcarriages when irremediable by them : 
And thercforc Secondly, all the blame of fucly 
COM) VAnccs 15 tO DC laid, not on the Copernment 
whuic ſtanding etebliſhed Kites oblige them to a 
fcucrer care 5 but on the Govern 275, Who may 
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for theſe perſonal negledts to ſeparate from their 
Government and Communion : Eſpecially confi- 
dering Thirdly, that Separation on theſe re- 
gards is ſo far from preventing the inconvenience 
' or remedying it, as that indecd it docs but trans- 
fer the blame from the Governours to ſuch Sepa- 
ratiſts ( though they think to avoid it ) by at- 
fording an Apology, by them wnanſwerable, to 
Governours for ſuch perſonal negle&s : © That 
© the Delingquents cannot be perſwaded to rctorm 
* themſelves, and that a power of perſwading, 
** only is allowed them by theſe Separating Bre- 
* thren, that cvcnas to that coercive power chal- 
* lengcd by themſclves, yet it is not prudent to 
* excrciſc it without any probable hopes of ſuc- 
* ceſs, that being the way to expolc it to con- 
* tempt, which in a power which has nothing 
* to render it coercive but the Sacredneſs of its 
© eſteem in the opinion -of the Delinquent, way cn- 
* davgcr the whole Authority, as the loſs of that 
* will occation a general impunity, a much greater 
© erikthan any ſiagle inconvenience. And {ccing 
the multitudes of Sets and Communions ready 
to reccive a puniſhed delinquent,and the diſparaging 
opinions introduced by them concerning Azmutho- 
rity 3 thuſe things, upon their principles, will 
go tax to cxcuſe Gorernours from the execution Of 
the Canons, Where the blame will afterwards 
lye themſclves may underitand without any fug- 
ocf{tion of mine. I ſhall beſecch them to bettow 
ſome ſerious and wnprejudiced thoughts upon 
It, 

Now though the following Advices be calcu- 
lated principally for the uſe of the Clergy, who 
are :nore entrzyted, and therefore more obliged tg 
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caution, on the account of the multitude, who 

depend upon their conduf,as well as themſelves; 

yet are there ſeveral things proportzonably uſctul 

for the Laity alſo. For there is as much truth 

In that pretence of our Brethren for equalling the 

Laity to the Clergy, as there was in that of the 
Rebellious Congregation of Corah, that all the peo- 

ple of God is holy, that Chriſtians, as well as the 

(a) - S. Iſraelites, are called the (a) Lords Heritage, that 
No." 3* Chriſt has made us all (b) Pricſts to God and his 


b) Rev. I. J 
@) Y.-: ng Father, that we are built up a holy (c) Prieſthood 


XX.6, to offer up Spiritual Sacrifices acceptable to God by 
(c).1S. Felus Chriſt, And accordingly common Chriſti 
Vet. te 9. Zn arc obliged to the ſame Offices to the Hea- 
then common World, as the Clergy are to the 
Laity, Thus they are to thew them a good ex- 
ample, to be lights in the World, to reprove and 


exhort Delinquents, and to offer uþ Myſtical $acri- 

fices for the whole World. And if they were to 

be received adwlt to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 

there would be the ſame care for purity of inten- 

240n in Laicks as there is now in Clergy-men, Thus 

in the Primitive times none were received to this 

profeſſion, but they who had firſt given ſome 

evidences of their ſincerity, ſometimes by enduring 

ſome rigorous initiatory Penances, ſuch as was 

uſually practiced in admiſſions to Pagan Myſteries, 

Thus Three days Faſt was preſcribed in the time 

(4) Re- of the (d) Author of the Pſeudo-Clementine Re- 

cogn- E. coonitions, and the Quadrageſimal Faſt was ap- 
HI. & VI. ©. joe . 

pointed bctore the moſt antient Anniverſary for 

Baptiſm, Eaſter: Somctimes by giving fome 

experiment of real ſervice, So Arnobixs was not 

truticd till he had written in defence of the 

Chrittian Religion, And St. Cyril of Hieruſalem 

Lin 
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in his (e) Homilies to the competentes is very cax- (2): Prat. 


_ neſt inurging the neccſity of a ſincere and cordial < 


intention: And from this great caution of admit- 
ting Heathens to an intuition of their myſteries, 
it was that, after all indications of their ſincerity, 
even adults were not admittcd without the Teſti= 
mony of Suſceptors or God-fathers, perſons of ap- 
proved gravity and ſincerity. And the ſame obli- 
gations are in reaſon incumbent now on thoſe 
who are adult, though Baptized in their Nonages 
If I were not unwilling to be tedious, it had 
been caſie to have ſhewn in all the other quali- 
hcations, how .even private Chriſtians are in 
their proportion obliged, though not in ſo emi- 
nent a degree, and rather excuſed trom thar, 
by its impollibility to their circumſiances, than 
its unneceffarineſs, But that which I {hall at 
preſent eſpecially recommend to the peruſal of 
the Laity, is Letter 1. Numb. XX VI. where they 
may find ſuch Preſcriptions as may prevent many 
diſconſolations in the PraGice of Piety to which 
the neglec of them docs expole many ſeriouſly 
devout Perſons. | 
It has alſo, by: fome worthy Friends, been 
thought requilite tor rendring the preſent at» 
tempt more uſctul] for our Britannick Churches, 
to recommend to the perſons, concerned in 
theſe Advices, the Study of their Publich Records, 
the Homilies, and Articles, and Books of Ordina- 
tion and Common- Prayer, and Canens and Conſti- 
tutions fince the Reformation, though this indeed 
is calily reducible to that head ot 5h#? in ai! thoſe 
Controverſies that divide Commizzons tor this 
{cems to have bcen the adzquate deſign of the 
Church herein, to fthew what fie thovght neccl- 
L Ay ſary 
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{ary to be believed, or at leaſt, not faGtiouſly con- 
tradifted, by ſuch as were to be admitted to her 
Communion. 
her true ſenſe in this affair, and its Vindication 
from the miſunderſtandings of hex Adverſaries , 
it were very requiſite to read the whole Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, and to obſcrve the ſentiments 
and temper of the principal perſons engaged there- 
in; and by what kind of mediums hcr procced- 
ings have bcen juſtified in the ſeveral Ages, and 
againſt the ſeveral Adverſaries, reſpectively. By 
this mcans you will bcſt underſtand the difference 
betwixt her impoſitions z which of thcm were 
intended as* conditions of Catholick Communion, 
that is, as fundamentals : z and which only of her 
particular, that is as prudent and probable, and 
not obliging to an znternal aſſent, but only an 
exterior peaccable Fequeic ſcency ( for certainly the 
Church intended forne of both kinds.) and the 


Tate way of requ ing an external aſſent only to 


the Articles indefinitely, without preſcribing any 
prudential limitations, how far that is to be cx- 
tended, and admitting a liberty of ſtraining the 
Articles in favour of our own opinions, without 
any conſideration of the Controverſies thercin de- 
ſigncd to be defined by the Church, may bc ex- 
pounded ſo /icentiouſly as to open a gap tor the 
molt Peſtilent Hereſies. 

In the Sccond Letter, T confeſs many things 
in the improvement of the Propoſals there Jaid 
down, and in the Catalogues of Books, might 
have becn more accuratcly cnlargcd, | but that 
| conceived theſe ſufficient to initiate a Novice, 
which I have there {ignihed to have been my 
xitermoſt deſign, and I doubt whether it would 
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to the Reader, 
be prudent to diſcourage beginners with the 
Proſpect of too great a tak, In my cenſure of 


| School-Divinity, there is one fundamental defeft 


omitted, which I look on as ſo very conſiderable, 
and of fo extreamly fallacious conſequence to them 
that rcly on it, and yct never obſerved, that I 
know of, that I thought it worthy a particular 
mention here, That is, that the greateſt and 
molt Sacred myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 
are explained as to "their Theological conſequences 


; from the principles of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy, 


as borrowed by them from the modern Tranſlations 
and Commentaries of the Arabians. It is plain 
that all the uſe of Philoſophy in affairs of this 
nature cannot be to diſcover any truth anew, but 


. only to explain the ſenſe of the Authors delivering, 


it 3 and that that Philoſophy alone can be ulctul 
to' this purpoſe, whoſe Language was obſerved 


by them 3 and that not Ariſtotle but Plato was" 


then gcnerally followed, not only by the gene- 
rality of the Philoſophers of that age, but, in ac- 
commodation to them, his Language obſcrved 
by the Scriptures themſelves, cfpecially St. Fohn I. 
and by the generality of the Fathers, thoſe of 
preatcli repute in both. the Occidental and Ori- 
ental Churches, the pretended Areopagite and 
St. Auguſtine himſclt, to whom the Schools are 
moſt bcholden, St. Baſil, both St. Gregory's Na- 
Zianzen and Nyſſen , St. Chryſoftom, &c. So 
that this way of proceeding, is lyable to two very 
fundamental miſtakes ( which ſhould be {tudiouſly 
avoidcd in affairs of ſo great concernment.) Firlt of 
explaining Platonick, language by Peripatetick Philo- 
ſopby Secondly of explaining the antient Peripate- 
tick Philoſophy by the preſent expoſitions of the modern 
Arabians, | Theſe 
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Theſe with the other defefs there mentioned 
would methinks invite ſome generous Advan- 
cers of Learning to review the whole Founda- 
tions of our Modern School-Divinity, which would 
be an attempt becoming the zngenzity and in- 
quiſitiveneſs of the Age we live in. And ſeeing 
I have taken this occaſion of mentioning ſuch a 
delign 3 it may be- it may not prove altogether 
acceptable, perhaps ſomcthing, neceſſary to clear 
my meaning, to propoſe ſuch a way of managing 
It, as I conceive molt convenicnt, which I moſt 
willingly refer to the cenſures of perſons more 
Skillful and experienced, That I think would be 
Firit to diſtinguiſh accuratcly betwixt ſuch Que- 
{tions as are to be decided by reaſon, and ſuch 
whoſe principles are either wholly or principally 
derived from Revelation. In the former the 
School-men may be more ſccurcly truſted, their 
excellency lying, in the cloſeneſs of their diſcourſe, 
But here it {clt, it were well that their principles 
were reformed; eſpecially in ſuch an Age as this 


- Is, care thould be taken that nothing be taken 


up precariouſly upon the Anuthority of any how- 
ever celebrated Philoſopher ( a praQtice too fre- 
quent among, them ) but what might ſuffici- 
cntly recommend it felt by its own nature and 
mntrinſick reaſonableneſs. 

And then for thoſe which are derived from 
Revelation, it is plain that their whole deciſion 
mult be derived from Teſtimonies cither of Scri- 
ptures or Eccleſiaſtical Authors, the producing 
whereof {cems to be the principal delign of the 
Maſter of the Sentences 3 though fome things arc 
addcd in the Sams, from Maimonides whom 
Aq:inas uſed in an Anticnt Latin Tranſlation, 
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concerning Prophefie' and the Ceremonia! Law; 
Concerning theſe therefore it ſeems to me ex- 
pedicnt that ſome excellent perſons, skilled not 
only in Eccleſiaſtical, but Rabbinical, and Philo- 


© ſopbical learning, and indeed generally in Orien- 


tal Philology, would undertake a Hiſtorical ac- 


' count of them 3 wherein he ſhould, Firſt ſhew 


Hiſtorically how the whole Article was believed 


* and tavght in the ſeveral Ages of the Church ; 
Z what forms of ſpeaking were uſed by the Fathers 
k- concerning it 3 how it was expreſſed, and how 
2 much concerning it believed, in its firlt ſimplicity 3 
7 how afterwards additional explanations were in- 
J troduced and by what degrees: What was the 
J firſt occafion of the ſevcral Controverſies z who 


were their principal Hereſiarchs ; how they were 


2. diſpoſed in their manners , and how addified 


in the Szzdies, wherein their Herefies did 
truly confiltt, whether in the perniciouſneſs of 
their Dodrines, or their facious manner of pro- 


1 pagating them to the prejudice of the Churches 


peace, If in the pernicionſneſs of their Opi-= 
nionsz then it were well it were ſhewn, 


2 Firſt what thoſe Opinions were , as near as 
# could be from the Heretickes own words; and 
# Sccondly upon what occaſion firſt entertained ; 
and Thirdly by what degrees promulged; and 
E Fourthly by what arguments defended, and 
F among them which were prncipal, and which 
z only ſecondary and acceſſary; and Fitthly by 
what ſucceſs received, by whom ſeconded, and 
3 by whom oppoſed, Sixthly, by what degrees 


. condemned : Firſt, by what Fathers, Second- 
ly by what Provincial, and Thirdly by what 
General Comncils; and how all their procce- 
: dings 
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dings were reſented by the Catholick Churth 
diffuſive: And in all theſe degrees of cenſure 
to ſhew diſtinaly, Firſt how tar both Partics 
were agreed, and whercit thcy differed, and 
Secondly as to their differences, to ſhew what 
was condemned as pernicious (and among them 
what was counted more and what leſs perni- 
ciow ) and what only as improbable , tor it 
ſecms plain that many errors of Hereticks were 
not counted Herefies z and Thirdly the degrees 
of unanimity in the Church in her cenſures : 
what cenſures were generally received and 601- 
firmed by the Catholick, Church diffuſive z what 
only by her Repreſentative, in General Coun- 
cils, what only by partictlar Churches in 
Provincial, what ohly by particular perſons , . 
how numerous or eminent ſocvcr 3 and Fourth- 

ly the Arguments alledged in dctence of the 
Eccleſiaſtical eenſures, eſpecially ſuch of them 
on which the Churches Reſolution was princi- 
pally grounded, and of which her Champions 
were moſt confident 3 and indeed it theſe were 
jadiciouſly choſen, I think it would not be 
amiſs it the weaker were quite omitted, both 
becauſe they are perfectly wnneceſſary as de- 
pending entirely on the conclufiveneſs of the 
others, and involved in the ſame ſucceſs; and 
becauſe with ſome Cavillers, ( who are. glad 
of any occaſions of Carping,) they might pre- 
judice the principal cauſe, there being no morc 
politick way for betraying the Trath in fo 
mnquiſitive an Ape as this, than to offer to dc- 
tend it by wnconcluſive arguments, And the 
{ame way of proceeding may be proportion- 
ably applycd4 to Theological queſtions of meaner 
CONCCrnnicnt, ; When 
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When thus the > matter of Fa had been Fg, 16 © 
thus plainly repreſented, it would then be ſea- 
fonable to proceed to a poſitive judgment ac- 
cording, to theſe Hiftorical evidences, And in 
order hereunto it would be further expedi- 
ent to conlider the firſt Originals of every no- 
ton, what foundation every Article had in 
the atiual belief of the perſons to whom it 
was revealed, antecedently to the Revelation, 
and therefore how the Revelations were likely 
to be underſtood by them; Which being 
diſcovered , then to examine in the Second 
place what might be deduced concerning the 
whole Article trom ſuch Originals, whether 
Pagan Philoſophy, or Opinions or Practices pre- 
vailing among the Rabbinical Fews , or the 
Hellenifts, for whoſe uſe the Scriptares were 
principally deſigned. When this is done, then 
it would be convenient, Thirdly to compare 
the Article fo expl-ined with the Scriptures, 
as underſtood by the Primitive Fathers, to ſce 
how far it was approved, and where corrected 
and amended by Revelation, And this may 
be proportionably applyed, not only to the Pri. 
mitive Doftrines of the Church, but alſo, to 
her later explications and modes of expreſſions 
oppoſed to the ſeveral Hereticks oppoting it. 
Concerning which the method of accurate 
enquiry would require that Firlt it were ex- 
amined whether only the Do@rie were pre- 
tended derived from their Anceſtors, or alſo 
their own explications and Phraſes of cxprefling 
it, If only the Dofrine, then to examine 
whether indeed the expreſſions of the Anci- 
ents concerning it were equivalent with their 
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own. If alſo the individual expreſſions, then 
to examine the ſenſe of the Antients concer- 
ning, ſuch expreſſions, and the Authors that 
uſed them by the Rules already propounded 
concerning the Decrees of the Church againſt 
Hereticks , and whether they uſed them in 
the ſame fſcnſc as afterwards, When mate- 
rials were thus prepared, and the Truth thus 
diſcovered, which muſt needs ſuppoſe a conſi- 
d.rable voluminouſneſs, and probably ſome dif- 
ference of opinion in the diverſity of - Authors 
rcquifite to be employed on ſo great a Tak 
thcn it would be further ſcaſonable that 
ſ.nie judicious and prudent perſons ſhould re- 
cuce the whole to a Compendium, ( which 
niight ſerve as a Text for Scholaſtical diſputes, 
in{icad of Lombard ) with references to the 
larger Treatiſes that they night be more 
rcadily conſulted on occaltion. And the befi 
way of contriving this, would I think, be 
to diſtinguiſh this Compendium: into two parts : 
The former of Natural , and the later of re- 
vealed Theology , where every thing might be 
reduced to its proper Principles, Many other 
expediencies hercok might have been menti- 
oned , at preſent 1 {hall only mention one 
which I conceive more conſiderable, That is, 
that hcrcby perſons might not be invited to 
nicddle beyond their abilities z for the Princi- 
ples of thcle two parts have ſo little mutual 
dependence cn cach otherz and the natural 
endowments xcquitite in the perſons that ſhould 
undertake them are ſo very different , and ſo 
Tarcly conjoyned in one perſon ( a Rational judg- 
ment without much reading, being ſufficient . 

tor 
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for that Divinity which is purely natural 3 and 
much reading and a tenacious memory and a Phi- 


. lological Critical judgment being rcquitiic for 


that which is revealed) that it is no way 
convenient that every one who might atterpt 
the rational part, though with very exccllcnt 
ſucceſs, ſhould immediately, without conlider- 
ation of his own abilities, preſume himſclt 
fit to venture on the other that concerns Re- 
velations, And indeed any ſobcr conlidera- 
tive perſon may cafily obſerve how untoward 
the Rationaliſts of this Age, who dccry Books 
learning, prove when they are engaged on a 
Subject that requires reading 3 what improper 
notions they in;pole on terms they do not 
underſtand z how {trangely they miſ-rcpreſent 


| their Adverſaries meaning , diſputing many 


times againit Chimera's of their own brains 
how diffculcly they yield to that which would 
not once be ſcrupled by Jk:l1fzl perſons ; how 
in anſwering they propoſe tuch potlible cafes 
as are perfectly dcliitute of all actual proba- 
bility. And a proportionable ſlightneſs is ore 
dinarily obſcrvable in the rational diſcourſes 
of great Philologers , though I confeſs ſome 
very exccllent' perſons have been accurate in 
both; but ſuch inſtances, bcing more rare, 
cannot prejudice the general Rales we are now 
diſcourſing of. Then in both parts it were 


77 well (in imitation of Origen «# 'Agzev ) to 
premiſe Firſt what Propoſitions in every Article 
F were to be taken for anqueſtionable, as being 
#Z evident from Reaſon or Revelation as explain= 


ed by Tradition, and it would be more uſe- 
ful if it were diſtinctly ſhewn what kind of 
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evidence agrecd to every Propoſition particu- 
larly, For thus what were ſelf-evident from 


natural reaſon might be relyed on in diſputes - 


againtt even Atheits that are not Sceptical 
( and they that are, dcliroy all diſcorrſe as 
denying all Principles ) what were clearly con- 
{cquent from the notion of a Deity and Pro- 
zidence, would be of force againſi our modern 
Pagan Theiſts, and all perſons admitting fuch 
a thing as Rcligionz what were clear from 
Old Teſtament Revelations could not be denycd 
by the Jews, clpccially if fo expornded, and 
that wnanimouſly by their own Rabbins, what 
were clear from the New Teſtament mult be 
owncd by all Chritians that admit of it, even 
thoſc that extcnd its perfedion to all indiffe- 


rent PunGillio's; what wcre clear from it as - 


cxpounded by Primitive Catholick Tradition , 
might be taken for grantcd againſt all ſuch 
as were willing to ſtand to that Tryalz and 
Lafily that which had no othcr evidence than 
the afiual definition of the Church, how ground- 
lily fever, could only be made uſe of againſt 
{uch perſons as arc for a blind obedience to 
{ich a Charch without examining the reaſons 


of fuch definitions. And in all theſe inflances 


it were wcll to note what wcre indeed evident 
from ſuch Principles, and what were alſo ad- 
mitted tor ſuch by the Perſons acknowledging 
ſuch Principles, which would be further very 
coniiderable in order to the ſucceſs, ſecing 
many things may be indeed rational, yet not 


acknowledged ſuch by the perſons concerned, Y ct Z 
I do not intend that every perſon ſhould be # 


permitted to diſpute cach of theſe things 
publickly 
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publithly as profeſſing his own diſſatisfaQion con- 
cerning them, but that they who are cal'ed 
to it Providentially (as in this Age frequent 
occaſions will occur) in order to the fatis- 
faction of others may have a ready Promptu- 
ary to have recourſe unto in time of neceſſity. 
Otherwiſe the Church ought, as a Church, to 
preſcribe the belick of fome- things as a neceſ- 
ſary condition of hes Commrenion. 

When theſe Principles were thus methodi- 


J cally difoſid, it would then be ſeaſonable to 


improve them in the Controverſies whoſe tree 
diſcuſſion might be tolerated among good and 
peaceable Chriftians, it among thelc a caution 
were had for the retrenching ſuch as were 
unneceſſary and unedifying. This way , it it 
were prudently managed , would not only 
afford ſolid Principles tor the Schools, but alſo 
lay the moſt probable foundation for the res 
union of Chriſtendom, For it things were thus 
accuratcly enquired into, I verily bclieve, Go» 
vernowrs would find a neceſſity of remitting 
their rigour in ſeveral impoſitzons, and Subjects 
would diſcover the great neceſſity of obedzence 
and the no-neceſſity ot thoſe reaſons produced 
for their Separation. But I muſt confcſs the 
work 1s too great to be attempted by private 
perſons how conliderable ſocver, and therefore 
would require not only the Patronage, but allo 
the concurrent induſtry of Governours z and by 
how much the greater the Authority were that 
countenanced it, by ſo much the more lixcly 
it would be to thrive, For great freedom were 
requiſite in the corre&iom of preſent errors, and 
that could not be fo ſafely trutted to the man- 
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epcment of private perſons, and would be re- 


ceived with leſs envy and fattion trom the - 


Church, and would not prove a precedent for 
any Fadious Innovations, Only I mult confeſs 
that the DoCirine of Tyfaliibility whilett main- 
tained will hardly be reconcilcable with a 
ean4id revicry of what has been already, though 
ncver ſo erroneoxfly received, But Firlt cven 
among, them, it were well they dittinguiſhcd 
what had bcen decided by the Church from 
what had not becn ſoz and Sccondly cvan 
among them abuſes , never fo wnterſally re- 
ceived, it nut Canonically decided, might be Re- 
formed , and Thirdly conlidering that a pre- 
ſervation ot thcir Authority, and a prevention 
ot Innovations, which they conceive etffcCEtually 
performable only by that pretence, ſeem to be 
rhcir principal inducements to it , and that 
thole may be thus provided tor, by being 
themſelves the Anthits ot ſuch Reformation 3 
it way be they night not hind it fo inex- 
pcdicnt to yicld cven this which ſ{cems to 
be the principal canſe that miakes our breaches 
arreconcilcayle, And certainly if it would 
pleaſe God to inſpire Governours with a ſe- 
riows and induſtrious, and candid, yet adtive 
Spirit tor the ſervice of the Charch > much 
more might be dcene, than 1s, for the Refto- 
ration of Re'igion, and Unity, and the preven- 
tion ot thoſe dayly ſcandalow , both Opinions, 
and Praffices , which all good Chriftians do 
ſo ſcriouſly deplore? And that he . would 
be pleaſed to do ſo their contederated prayers 
and exdeayours might be very available. 
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HE Iatroduftion Numb. 1. The 

deſinn of the following Alvices, 

Il. The danger of miſcarriage in 
the Clerical Calling, the conſequent ne- * 
c&//ity of a Call from God for nnder- 
taking it ; how we are to judge of” this 
Call iz a rational way, the general re- 
quiſites thereunto, II: The firſt Requi- 
ſite, A pure Intention, what it i, and 
how to be tryed, IV, V, VI. The ſecond 
Reguiſite, Natural Gifts, how we may 
hence conclude a Calling, VII. Why 
theſe Gifts are called Natural, What - 
they are that are neceſſary in regard of 
Knowledge. 4!! Theological Know- 
ledge not ſimply neceſſary for every ordi- 
mary Parochian, but what is more im- 
mediately praQtical. Mex are to be fit- 
ted for further knowleds by the praftice 
of” what they know already, VIll. The 
great uſe and probable ſucceſsfulneſs of 
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THE CONTENTS 
this Method in reducing Hereticks or 


Schiſmaticks, IX. The knowledg of a © 


Clergyman ought to be not only that of 
a Practitioner, but that of a Guide, 
Hence is inferred, Firſt a neceſſity of 
knowing and underſtandiaz Fundamen- 
tals wherein all agree, as of the Apoltles 
Creed. From whence u alſo further in- 
ferred a nceſity of underſtandiaz, Firſt 
_ the Scriptures, and therefore the Orig1- 
nals where they were Written, eſpect- 
ally the Greek, X, XI. S-coxdly, the 
Fathers of the firſt and pureſt Centu- 
Ties. The neceſſity of this, XII. The 
expediency of it, XIII. Secondly, a ne- 
ceſſaty of” skill in ſach Controverſies as 
divide Communtons, XIV. 7hzirdly, a 
skill in Caſuiſtical Divinity. The 7a- 
ſufficiency af_Pulpit-reproots, and the nc 
ceſſity of dealing with particular Con- 
ſciences in order to th: R formation of 
particular Perſons, XV, XVI, XVII, 
Requiſites for inducinx the People to 2 
Practice of their Duty, Nþ:22 known : Firſt 
a 5kill in th: Ars Voluntatys, XVII. Se- 
condly, Buldnels aud Coyrage 22 telling 
them of their duty, Hom, a: ceſſary this 
qual:fication ts, and how mich, to be tender- 
eas How it may be beſt perfoNged without 
offending on the other extream of Petu- 
| | lancy, 


_ 


THE CONTENTS. 


lancy, XIX. Third'y, a ſweet and ſo. 
ciable, yet grave and ſerious, Converla-. 
tion. How theſe two ſeeming contradict o- 
s 73extreams may be reconciled, XX. Forr:h- 
f | +, 4 holy ard exemplary Life, XXT. 
- |= That their Lives may be exemplary , 
; | two conditions are neceſſary : F:irjt, that 
* zhey be Excellent, XXII. Secondly, that 
7 their Excellency be conſpicuous. How 
this conſpicuity may be ſo contrived 2s 
that it may not hinder Humility az4 Mo- 
delty, XXII. The laſt Reqwiſite, a firm 
and ſtable Refolution. How to be try- 
ed, XXIV. Theſe Advices ſeaſonable for 
ſuch as have already undertaken Orders, 
as well as ſuch as only deſign them. That 
theſe perional qualifications will /yperſede 
the neceſſity of particular Rules, XXV. 
{wo things further requiſite for a nearer 
accommodation of the forementioned quali- 
fications to praftice : Firſt, that an obſer- 
vation of th:m from a principle of Dt- 
vine Love, axd oz a rational account, zs 
more expedient both fer perſonal com- 
fort 424 publick edification, XXVI, 
Second, ſome general Rules in managing 
a Parochial Cure. for bringing the People 
to aRulcable temper, XXVIL, 


OS. 3. 


The 


THE CONTENTS. 


The Catalogue of the Writings of # 
ſuch Chriſtian Authors as Flou- | 
riſhed before the Converſion of | 
the Roman Empire to Chriſtia- 
nity Pag. 131. 


Letter 


| | Lettcer II. 


CONTENTS. 


HE Introduction and Heads of 

the enſuins Diſcourſe, Numb. T. 

What is meant by Scholaſtical 
Divinity. What to be obſerved in Ora- 
tory. The Light and Certainty of the 
Rational Faculties /#ppoſed antecedently 
to all Theological proof, Il. A method of 
managing Reaſon moſt advantageouſly in 
Theological Controverſies, Ill. The uſe- 
fulneſs of Reaſon azd School-Divinity, 
In what principal Controverſies they are 
eſpecially ſeaſonable, IV. A cenſure of 
School-Divinity, aud how it is to be 
uſed, V. The moſt accurate way of find- 
ing out the en e of the Scripture, The 
ws. of Philological Learning iz general in 
order hereunto : Particularly, Firſt of thoſe 
Tongues mhereunto they were Orig1- 
nally mwrittex, Secondly, the Idioms 
of thoſe Tongues 3 Thiraly, the Idioms 


of 


THE CONTENTS. 


of the Writers ; Fourthly, the Antiqui- 
ties; the Cuſtoms of the Zabij, Chal- 


dzan and Phonician ; their Hiſtory, | 
Chronology and Geography. The way } 
of judging the Teſtimonies of the Fathers | 


concernins Traditions, VI. The uſe of 


Secular Philoſophy iz order to School- | 
Divinity, VII. The wufe of Secular | 
Learning to the Text of the Holy | 


Scriptures ; of the Antient Greek Poe- 


try; of the Greek, eſpecially the Stol- | 


cal Philoſophy. Az Apology for ir, 
VIII. The means for unriddling the 


Myſtical ſenſes of rhe Anticnt Poets and | 


Philoſophers, azd Publick Idolatries of 
the Heathens; hz Oneirocriticks and 
Hieroglyphicks. Az Apology for their 
ſe in expounding Prophetick Books of 
Scripture, IX. The Authors to be read 
for initiating a Young Student 7x each 
of” the particulars adviſed, X. The Me- 
thod r7o' be obſerved for preventing d1. 
ftraction 72 ſo great 4 variety, XI. 
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An Advertiſement concerning this 
SECOND EDITION. 


' A Sit becomes us not to deny our Second 

Thoughts.that farther improvernent which 
Time and Experience will neceffarily ſuggeſt for 
bettering them ſo I-am ſenfible of the inconve- 
nience that does thereby frequently redound to 
the Buyers of Firſt Editions, 1 have therefore en=- 
deavourcd ſo to temper my Corrections, as that 
the Juſtice 1 do my ſclt in them, may prove leaſt 
offentive to them who are already turniſhed with 
the former Edition of thele Letters, The Appendix 
concerning Sanchoniathon is intirely New, and 
therctore I have ordered my Bookſcller to Print 
ſome Supernumerary Copics,that they may have 
them ſingly who have the Letters alone, And1 
have endeavoued that the amendments of what 
has bcen publiſhed formerly, might be with as 
little prejudice to the uſctulneſs of the former 
Edition as was poſſible. My principal care has 
therefore been to clear the Senſe, and where it 
might be, with the leaſi Variation. Where break- 
ings of the Sentences, or Tranſpoſitions, or Paren- 
theſis and properer Words,and more cxprefſive of 
my Senſe, and more ſuited to my Reaſoning, 
would do it, I havenot defignedly aimed at any 
thing more. Where a little Addition would not on- 
ly be ſeaſonable, but of great weight and confſe- 
quence to my main deſign, there I hope I may be 
excuſcd for allowing my ſelf a little Liberty, But 
asl havenot taken this liberty often, nor made it 


a pretence for long Digreſſionsz {0 where I _ 
ule 


where it would prove momentors as well as ſeaſon- 


able.The Correction of miſtakes is a thing that I | 


hope will need no Apology.GordMen will not on- 
ly excuſe me for doing it, but would have juſt 
reaſon to blame me if | had not done it. The 
principal are in the Catalogue of the Primitive 
IVriters, I have there Added ſome things from 
later Editions, which were not extant when my 
Letters were firſt publiſhed.I have alfo,upon bet- 
ter thoughts, Tranſpoſed lome Authors names, as 
to the times they lived in and, where it might 
be difticult to gueſs why I did (o, I have touched 
at the reaſons, ſo that both the unskilful might 
have dire&ion, and that the more skiltul might 
alſo underſtand my intimations. The narrowneſs 
of my preſent delign would not give me leave to 
inſiſt on them more largely. Where there is any 
difference between the Letters, eſpecially the Se- 
cond, and the Appendix, the Appendix is to be ta- 
ken for my prcſent thoughts3 and whether are 
truer let the Learncd judy. It willnot be amils, 
in order to their judging» that they ſee the rea- 
ſons of both. 

I thought it became me in Gratitude, to retain 
my former Dedication to my Deccaled Patron. 
And becauſe his Licenſe and Approbation was in- 
deed one great reaſon of that Addreſs, I thought 
it alſo convenient to keep them as they were.It is 
convenient as a Licexſe,bccauſe our preſent unſet- 
tlement will not permit a new one, here in En- 
gland.But that which will make it always ſcaſon- 
able is, its being a Recommendation as well as a 
Licenſe, and a Recommend ation trom a Perſon of 
fo great Authority in our Britannick Churches, The 
in- 


uſed it has been on the now mentioned terms, 
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inconſ{iderableneſs of my Perſon, and the weak- 
neſs of my- performance, as wcll as my unfitneſs 
as a Laick for promoting ſuch deſigns with any 
Authority, do make me ſtand in nced of ſuch ſup- 
ports. So that I ai ſtill concerned in Intereſt, as 
well as Gratitzde, to continue it, and to thank 
God for it. If any one receives benefit by it, lee 
him return his Thanks to God, who. is uſually 
pleaſed to chooſe the meaneſt moſt unlikely In- 
# ſtruments for driving on his own good deſigns, 
3 and reward me only with his Prayers, 
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ERRATA inthe Letters of Advice. 


Ref. $.4. end, blot out 44, and begin 11 with a capi» 

tal 7. $.7.1. 13. blot out corſedering that. Let. p. 5. 

]. 20. blot out the Comma afrer nor, it hurts the ſenſe. 
P.12. 1 19. r. ſuſpicion. P. 15. 1.22,23. none; yet. P. 39. 
1.3,4- Expoſitions. P.41.1.14. after Martyrdom the clofing 
Parenthef1s is turned the wrong way. P.42. 1.23. a Com- 
ma after they. P.43.1-18.a Comma after concernment. P52. 
l.r1. p.53- 1.19. ult. application. p.54-1.20, 21. P.58.1.9, 
Phyſician. P.60. 1.11. Apoſtaſy. P.61.1.7. 54piowas P.62. 
I.19. petulant. P.63.1.14. diſſmwading. P. 78. marg. |. 7. 
Bergenſ. P. 104.1. 2. del. altions. P. 102, miſpaged for 
fome while, 1. 12. ſhould. P. 125. 1.1. Canone. P. 140. 1.6, 
deſcend. P.141. 1.12. ſuccesful. P. 142. 1. 16. recommends 
P. 149+ 1.20. your. Marg. 1.3. Luciferian. P. 152. 1.22. ſuſs 
perions. P.1g5. 1.20. where, P.164.1. reconcilable. P.165. 
I.21. jeparata, P.171. 1.2. now. 1.21. ſoalſo. P. 188. 1. 10. 
ovyrardIens. P.189. 1.7. imperſettly. P.192, 1. 18. rati- 
onal. P.1597.1.23. Lycia. P:198. |. 8. probably. P.199. 1.8. 
ridiculous. P. 200. I. 7. Tyrrhenzan. P.207. 1.11. wherein. 
P. 210.1. 19. For. P. 1256. 1. 10. Hiſtoria, |. 15. Schottus. 
P. 227. 1.4. Preface. |. 15. Evagrins. |. 18. Greco-Latinee 
we" diſcovering. P.250. 1.16. Firſt. 1.25. obpoſing. P.237» 
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Letter I. 


A Letter of Advice to a young 


Student 
Deſigning the Suſception of 


HOLY OR DERS. 


SIR, 


A V1 N 6 got that opportunity of - f 


I 
H fulfilling your Requeſts fince your 


departure, which I wanted when 

| . You were preſent z (becauſe, be- 
fides the gravity of the Subject whereon 
you have employed me, and my own na= 
tural averſeneſs from ſuch inligniticancies, 
and the neceſlity now, it ever, of plain 
dealing ; I believe your {clf would rather 
have it beſtowed on material Advices, thari 
empty Complements; _ 1I ſhall thetefore, 
like the downright and truly juſt _ 
Lites, avev Ta wy x) egtuiar, niake uſe 0 it, 
without any further Ceremonial Addref- 


les, | 
B I. Firſt 


A . 
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Taylor. 


LETTER IL 
II. FiRsT therefore, when you defire ad- 


vice for your Behaviour in that holy Fun- | 
-Qion you deſign to undertake; I hope you 


donot intend that I ſhould be prolix in in- 
ſiſting on particulars. For both that has 
already been performed at large by many 
others (particularly you may, 1 you pleaſe, 
conſult our late Excellent Vice Chancellor's 
Viſitation Rules *, where you will find moſt 
Capacities provided for, or, among the 
Ancients, who uſually ſpeak more from the 
heart, and experience of Piety, than our 
Modern, though otherwiſe more accurate 
Authors, St. Chryſoitome de Sacerdotio,or 


St. Gregories Paſtoral, or St. Hicroms 2d. ' 


Epiſt. ad Nepotzapum:cntire Treatiſes con- 
cerning it, though ſome of them more pe- 
cuharly relate to the Epiſcopal or Sacerdotal 
Order) and my own little experience in 
the World, and none in the circumſtances 
conſiderable in managing a Clerical Life, 
may ſure be ſuthcient to excuſe me from 
ſuch a Task 3 beſides that it muſt needs 
prove both tedious and burthenſom to your 
memory, and intricate to your prudence, to 
make application of innumerable Rules to 
circumitances yet more infinite that can ne- 
ver be foreſeen. My defign therefore ſhall 
be, only to propound ſuch Advicesas may 
capacitate you tor the diſcharging of your 

| Function 
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Futicion to the advantage of the/Publick- 


- where you ſhall be entruſted, as well as 


your own Soul, and enable' you imoread- 
yantagiouſly to judge concerring.particus 
lars, than you can: by Rules; and thoſe: 
grounded on ſuch ſure Principles, and ſuch 
excellent ancient Precedents, asthat, I hope; 
you ſhall haveno reaſon to complain that 
they ate nnpraGicable, becauſe they are not 
calculated from preſent experience. 

II, T o which purpoſe, before you are 
actually Ordained (if you be not already) 
I muſt conjure you by all that 18dear unto 
you, to conſider what it is, and with what 
_ you undertake it 2 That, as1t 1511- 
deed the Nobleſt employment to be ſub- 
ſervient to the Supreme Governor of the 


g World, in order to his principal deſigns, to 


which the World it ſelf, and conſequently 
the vaſteſt' Empires, and the greateſt Prin- 
ces, and whatever elſe is counted glorious 


1 the eſteem of inconſiderate Mortals, are 


ſubordinate by God himſelf in a capacity 
as ignoble as 1s that of the Body to the 
Soul; ſo, the hazard 1s proportionable 5 
the miſcarriage of thoſe noble beings for 
whoſe redemption nothing but the blood 
of God was thought ſufficiently valuable z 
and conſequently accountable according to 


x the eſtitnate God hunſclt has been pleaſed 


B 2 to 
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to impoſe upon them : that therefore you , 


remember that you ſtand in need of great- ' 


er natural Abilities, and providential Anx- 
Hiaries, as it 1s more difficult to take care of 
a zuultitude, than of a ſingle perſon; that 
1f ſupernatural afliftances be neceſlary for 
the ſalvation of the moſt able private per- 
ſor, much more they muſt be ſo to one not 
pretending to the greateſt abilities in a 
perſonal regard, when engaged in publick; 


that therefore you never venture on it 
without probable preſumption of the Dz- 
vine ajſiitance; that That cannot poſlibly 
be preſumed if it be undertaken raſhly, 
(God never having promiſed to ſuccour us 
im dangers voluntarily incurred by our 


{clves) that it is raſh if undertaken with- 
out 4 Call from God ; (I hope you will 
not- underſtand me of an Erthuſtastical un- | * 
accountable one, but a rational and provi- 


x. Do pou trulk that 
you are inwardly 
moved by the Poly 


Ghoft, to take upon 


you this Dffice aud 
Minilratton,toſerve 
Cod foz the pzomo- 
ting of his Glozy, 
aud the ng cf 
his People ? 

; Army J truſt ſo, 


Ordering of Deacons, 


dential,which you may obſerve 
the * Church her ſelf to have 
taken care of in the very Ofhce 
of Ordination) that you cannot 
prudently preſume a Caf but 
upon theſe principles: that you 
are principally created for the 
Divine Service in the 1mprove- 
ment of Mankind; that you 
are engaged in gratitude to per-J 
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form your Duty init for the many bene- 

| fits by him conferred on you; that you 
cannot approve your ſelf grateful unto 
him unleſs you love him, nor veraciouſly 
pretend tolove him unleſs you moſt deſire 
what you conceive molt pleafing to him, 
whence it will follow that you muſt addi& 
your ſelfto that courſe of life which 1s moſt 
pleaſing to him, if you find your ſelf qua- 
lifted for it; for thisisthe only truly ratio- 
.5 nal Providential Call, which can without 
Wl Ernthuſiaſme be expected and judged of, 
Now theſe qualifications muſt bea pure 77:- 
y tention, natural abilities, and a firm inmove- 
Y i able reſolution tor if any of theſe be 


wanting, you can never be ſecure of your 


Is own endeavour, much leſs of the Divine 
- aſſiſtance, tor avoiding ſo imminent a dan- 
| 8 : 

; IV. BuT becauſeI amnot, conſidering 
"| theſe Qualifications, under a meerly natu- 
Ve ral or moral notion, but as they may in- 
VF gratiate you with God, and fo intitle you 
CCR to that aſſiſtance, without which, as has 
OL been ſhewed, you cannot ſecurely venture 
pr on a ſtate of life ſo extremely dangerous 3 


h I conceive it. therefore neceſſary to warn 
"x you what it is you may ſaftly truſt in this 
enquiry. Firſt therefore, for the purity of 
| your deſigns, you may oblerve that purity 
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implics a freedom from mixture of what is 
more baſe with what 3s more noble, whether © 
that which is baſe be predominant or only 
equal, And therefore that your defigns 
nay be pyre, you muſttake care that 1. You 
delign this courſe of life for thoſe ends a- 
lone, which indeed doonly render it wor- 
thy being deſigned by you upon a rational 
account; for this muſt needs, be that which 
is moſt exccllent. 2. That you do not de- 
ſign this moſt excellent for any thing leſs 
Excellent as a moreultimate end : Nay, 3. 
That you do not defignany thing lels ex- 
cellent as an end even coordinate with the 
more excellent, but only as ſubordinate. 
The lattcr points are thoſe whercin you 
may be moſt eaſily miſtaken, and where- 
1 1t will be moſt difficult to fſatisfie your 
ſelf of your own ſincerity. At preſent 
you may take this Rule : if you find your 
{elf fo afte&ed with the leſs noble end as 
that without it you have reaſon tothink 
that you ſhould not undertake ſuch a dit- 
ficult duty for the more noble end alone, 
you have reaſon to ſuſpect that the more 
noble cnd is ozly ſabordinate, and the els 
noble truly ultizcate 5 and if you find that 
your deſires of the /eſs noble end are ſuch, 
as that, if you ſhould fail ofit, you would 
find Jc{s complacency in your duty, though |} 
| | | yu 


LETTER 
you were ſure thereby toattainthat which 
1s ſuppoſed ore zoble,you will have reaſon 
to habe your defigns of the leſs noble 
end to be, atleaſt, partial and coordinate. 
Both deſigns are ſf-rful; but with this dif- 
ference, that the deſigning the more noble 
end for the leſs noble, argues the Will 
perfeFly depraved, and implies no volitzor, 
but only a velkity, for that which is more 
noble, and therefore can no way entitle 
ſuch a perſon to the Divine favour 3 but 
the making the leſs noble end coordinate, 
argues indeed a vol;tion, but ſo imperfect, 
as cannot move the Divine favour, who 
cannot choole but take ul] ſuch a diſhonou- 


' rable Competitor, and who will by no 


means yield any of his honour to another, 
nay, who has further declared it his plea- 
ſure, either to have the whole heart, or 
none; who will by no means partake with 
his Adverſaries, but nauſeates and abhors 
the lukewarm perſon. But though, where 
this is expreſly deſigned, it can no way 
deſerve his love, yet, where it is irreptitt- 
ous and by way of ſurprize, it may, at 
leaſt, zzclize his pity, upon the ſame ac- 
count as other fins of wnfirmity, to which 
the ordinary life of Mankind is ſuppoſed 


 obnox1tous, and for which allowances are 


made 1n the very ſtipulations of the Go- 
| B 4 ſpel. 
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{pel. Yet will not this confideration ſuf- 
fice to excuſe your neglect of it ; for both, 
zegligence will make 1t ceaſe to be a fin of 
infirmity 3 and befides the conſequences of it 
(whatever the occaſpox may be) are ſo per- 
nicious,as may make you either leſs ſervice- 
able 1n your Office, or leſs acceptable 1n 
your performances of it; and are there- 
fore, with all poſlible caution, to be a- 
voided. | 
V. BuT that Imay deſcend, and ſpeak 
more plainly and particularly to your caſe; 
you may perceive that that which only 
renders the Clerical Calling rationally defs- 
rable, 15 that to which it 1s upon a rational 
account uſetul,” which can be nothing in the 
World (the deſign of this Calling being 
£6 teach men how to deſpiſe and eaſily to 
part with all ſuch things the World calls 
good ) but only the ſervice of God in a pe- 
culiar manner 3 and that this ſervice 1s to 
fulfil his Will as far as you are capacitated 
for it by this Calling, which only aims at 
the ſalvation of the Souls of Mankind. Be 
{ure therefore that the ſervice of God, and 
the ſalvation of ſouls be intircly your de- 
ſign. And do not truſt your faying ſo, 
pyt make ſome experiment of your afedi- 
ers; tor 1t is by their habitual inclinati- 
ons, and not by ſome warm Jucid _ 
| VA19 | 
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vals of reaſon, that your. courſe of life is 

like to be determined. And you are to 
remember, that your choice 1s irrevocable, 
which muſt oblige you to a ſerious conli- 
deration of what you do before you un- 
dertake it. Place therefore your ſelf by 
frequent meditation'in ſuch circumſtances 
wherein no other end were attainable. Sup- 
poſe the Church were in a ſtate of perſecu- 
tion, which 1s not only the warmzzg, but 
alſo the promiſe, of the Goſpel; or that 
your flock were aflaulted by the maliceof 
any cruel, or the ſcandalous example of 
any great, but powerful, ſinner; or many 
other ſuch hazardous caſes which may fall 
out, though the Church be countenanced 
by the ſecular Government 3 would you 


here follow the example of the 7re (a) ſhep- (a) S. Johs 
herd, or the hireling?> Could you, by your ** + 1% 


own example, let your flock underſtand 
that your ſelf did ſeriouſly believe what 
your Calling muſt have obliged you to have 


taught and urged to them : That (b) the (4s. Joh, 


world and. all its allurements and menaces xvi. 33+ 


are to be deſpiſed, that (c) all things are to 


be accounted loſs and dung for the excet- (:)vhil. 
lency of the knowledge of the croſs; that "+8: 
(4) tribulations upon this account were glo- (1) aas 
rious, and (e) being counted worthy to ſuf* '8. 15, 14. 


fer for the name of Chris peculiarly honon- () 


rable; 
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rablez that (f) perſecutjons and reproaches, 


v. 11, 12, 4d bitter calumnies ſuffered for ſo good 2a 


cauſe were matter of exultation and ex 
ing joy? Could you even in theſe difficul- 
ties repeat your choice if it were reitera- 
ble> Or, if you were deſperate of any 
other portion in this life, would you not 
either wiſh it undone, or even actually un- 
do it if you coyld with honour ? Do not 
think this caſe Romantick even now 3 - for 
both this will be the ſecureſt way of pal- 
ſing a faithful judgment concerning your 
own temper, eſpecially of that which is 
neceſſary for this Calling 3 and this is one 
of the chief duties and uſes of the calling 
it (If, that you be ready (g) to aſſiſt your 


' flack in thetime of neceſſity, and (þ) tolay 


down your life for them, when 1t might 


prove for their advantage. And, believe 


it, how proſperous ſoever you may fancy 


* Chriſtianity to be among us, you will find 


it to be actually true, in a high degree, 
by the odinzz you muſt needs incur by a 
conſcientious diſcharging of your duty :10 
admonilbing ſcandalous perſons, opezzly,and 


. Others, ſecretly, of their Vices, and fuſpend- 


ing ſuch as would ſhew themlſclves incorri- 

ible from the Communion 3 1m freely, and 
tn openly, rebuking the great ' ones 
as well as the zzear, nay fometimes more, | 
| | inaſ- 
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' inaſmuch as their example is more peſtilen- 


tial; in generally weakning the hands and 


hearts, and diſappointing the deſigns, of 
by ſhaming them out of 


1mpious perſons, 
countenance, by reducing their compani- 
ons, and generally awing them by a con- 
ſtantly grave and ſevere behaviour. 

VI. AND by this experiment you may 
alſo perceive whether any leſs noble end 
be ingredient in your deſigning this Cal- 
ling : whether it be to gratifie the humors 
of your Friends, or a vain-glorious ſhewing 
of your parts, or a more honourable con- 
ditton of life even in this world, or a more 
plentiful maintenance, or a politick deſign 
of making your (elf conliderable in gain- 
ing a party for your own deſigns; though, 
I canfeſs, the humour of our Proteifart 
Laity 1s generally 1o ſelf-contident, and ſo 
little dependent on their Miniſters (if they 
do not deſpiſe them) as that this laſt Temp- 
tation cannot zow be very dangerous. It 
you can as cheerfully ſerve God n the ab- 
lence of theſe temporal encouragements as 
with them 3 1f you can, as to your own 
account, patiently bear with the faucceſlef- 
neſs of your performances, and fatisfie your 
{cf in the conſcience of having pertorm- 
ed your duty, if you be as induſtrious 
and careful of a'Cure lels temporally ad- 
vanta- 


VI, 


(7) Phil. 1. 
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vantagious, as of one that is more, and of 
perſons that cannot, as well as of thoſe that 
can, reward you; if-you know, with the 
Apoſtle, how to be abaſed, as well as how 


to abound; if you can praiſe God as cheer- 


fully in a low, as in a proſperous conditi- 
on; nay more, as having then a title to 
many bleflings of which your proſperous 
condition 1s uncapable 5 if you can find 
your affe&tions ſo diſfintangled from the 
World, that you are, like (7) St. Pazl, 
careleſs of living, upon your own account, 


but only for the Divine Service; then in- 


deed, and not till then, you may be ſe- 
curely confident of the integrity of your 
intentions, 'and venture your {elf in this 
warfare, as the Clerical Calling 1s expreſly 
called by St. Paul, 2 Tim. 11. 3, 4. And as 
It were certainly moſt ſecure that your 
aftections were thus 'generally alienated 
from theſe more.ignoble deſigns, that you | 
may fatisfie your own conſcience of your 
own freedom from the ſuſpition of them; 
{o, becauſe the heart 1s ſo intolerably de- 
ccittul as that its inclinations cannot be 
certainly diſcerned till the object be veſt- 
ed with advantagious particular circum- 
ſtances; and theſe cannot be ſo prudently 
foreſecn in general; it will, at leaſt, con- 
ccrn you to make the experiment _ , 
tC 
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'fach caſes as you are by your own incli- 


nations obnoxious, to, and whoſe circum- 
ſtances may very probably and frequently 
occur, and therefore may rationally be ex- 
peted. Remember that this enquiry be 
performed, as in the fight of God, to 
whom you muſt return an account of this 
Stewardſhip, and whom it is impoſlible to 
deceive; and for your own ſake, whoſe 


intereſt is not meanly, but, greatly and e- 


ternally, concerned 1n it : not only for 
your perfonal prejudice which you may 
incur by your imprudence herein, but al- 
ſo thoſe miſchievous conſequential miſcar- 
riages, which will involve you deeply in 
the guilt of the ruin of ſo many Souls as 
ſhall be engaged therein by the example, 
or -1mprudence, or negligence of their 
guide, who ſhould have been exemplary 
to them. It were well if you made this 
the ſubje& of a Commumon-exerciſe be- 
fore you take Orders; for when you have 
deveſted your ſclt of all worldly deſigns, 
and have God alone before your eyes, and 
ſpiritual conſiderations , and have acknoyy- 
ledged your own mlufficiency to diſcern 
the deccntfulneſs of your heart, - and have 
therefore humbly 1mplored the Divine al- . 
liſtance, and entirely placed your conti- 
dence in him, and his infpirations, not ex- 

| | traordi- 
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traordinar y and Enthuſtaitical, but, Provr- 


dential and moral : That he may be pleaſ- 


ed to clear your underſtanding from all 
prejudices of your will; that to your un- 
derſtanding, thus prepared, he would ſug- 
geſt the ſecureſt motives that he would 
enable you with a prudent and diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſpirit in paſling your judgment, and 
making your election of thetnz when, I 
lay, you have done all this, you will then 
have the greateſt moral probability that is 
poſlible, that your judgment (if you can 
latisfie your ſelf of your ſincerity in ob- 
ſcrving theſe Rules) #* the judgment of right 
Reaſon, and conſequently, in the way we 
are now ſpeaking of, the Will of God. 
VII. B ur neither is this purity of defign 
alone ſufficient (unleſs you have abilities 
for it) either to preſume a Call fro: God, 
or to venture ſecurely and prudently on 
it. Not the former; for Gods _— 
men for particular Callings, 1s, in a Provz- 
dential way, tobe concluded from his gitts, 
which are the talents he intruſts us with, 
and therefore obliges us to improve, and 
that after the moſt advantagious way 3 1o 
that where God has given natural gitts pe- 
culiarly fitting a perſon for a particular 
Calling, and where it is withal evident, 
that either they fit him for no other o_ 
ing. 
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ling, or, at leaſt, not ſo advantagzonſfly, or 
to a Calling not ſo advantagions; there, 1 

he follow the dictate of right Reajor: (which 
is the only Providential voice of God) he 
muſt needs conclude himſelf in prudence 
obliged to follow this, rather than any 0- 
ther. But you may be here miſtaken, if 
you conſider either your Gifts, or your 
Calling, partially. Your Gifts you are to 
conſider univerſally, in regard of themſelves, 
or their effeFs, which may with any great 
moral probability be foreſeen, whether 2a- 
tural, or accidental : whether, as fome of 
your Gifts do fit you for the Clerical Cal- 
ling, 10, they may not equally fit you for 
another £ whether, if they fit you ozly, or 
peculiarly for this, yet, you may-not have 
other qualifications that may make 1t 4az- 
gerows? whether, if you have ſuch as may 
render it dangerous, the danger be grea- 
ter, or more probable to come to pats, than 
the advartage? whether, it you have zoze, 
yet you have not only Joe, but al, the 
qualifications for this Calling 2 whether, 
it ſome be wanting, they be either fewer, 
or leſs conſiderable than thoſe you have ? 
So alſo, concerning the Ca/rg it ſelf, you 
are to conlider whether, all things being 
allowed for, it be hkely to prove more 
i advantagious, or diſadvantagions, to you? 
| whe- 
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LETTER L 
whether it be more zeceſſary, or only more 
convenient 2 whether, 1f more zeceſſary, -it 
be alſo more ſecure, eſpecially in regard of 
your greater zntereifs? And, concerning 
all theſe enquiries, you may fall intogreat 
miſtakes, it you have not before rectified 
your intention, and fo fixed on a right 
end, from whence you may deduce faith- 
ful meaſures of things. It will therefore 
here concern you to uſe all poſhble pru- 
dence and caution 3 and you cannot be ex= 
cuſed-if you uſe leſs than you would ina 
caſe wherein all your ſecular fortunes and 
your life it ſelf were deeply hazarded, 
ſeeing theſe things are incomparably leſs 
trivial, 

VIIE. I hope you will not ſo far ſuſpedt 
me of Pelagiarniſm as to put me to the trou- 
ble of an Apology for calling theſe qualife- 
cations natural, My meaning 1s not, that 
theſe natural qualifications alone are ſuffici- 
ent tor diſcharging the Clerical Calling ? 
Or, that thoſe Arxiliaries that are ſuper- 
added are only zatrralz but only, that all 
{uperadded Auxiliaries are grounded on the 
improvement of ſuch asare natural, not ag 
zerits rigoroully obliging God 72 point of 
Juitice, but as wotives mercifully perſwa- 
ding and inducing him, who is of himſelt 
already mmumnificentz 10 that the _ 
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and original ground of expecting theſe j#- 
pernatural Auxiliaries, which can only be 
hoped for by them who are peculiarly 
called, can antecedently (as 1t 1s plain that 
the ground of their hope muſt be axtece- 
dent) be grounded on nothing but what 
1s zatural, To let this therefore paſs (that 
this whole diſcourſe may be deduced home 
to your caſe) it will be necetiary to ſhew 
what theſe qualitications are, which will 
beſt be underſtood by their accormmodati- 
on to the deſign for which you intend 
them. That therefore I ſuppoſe to be the 
taking of a particular charge upon you 
of the ſouls of a particular Congregation; 
ſo that according to the ſeveral wayes of 
the nuſcarriage of ſuch ſouls, . you ought 
to be contrarily qualified for their lecurt- 
ty. Andthe miſcarriage of their ſouls be- 
ing occaſioned by their zoz performance of 
their duty, your qualifications muſt confilt 
in ſuch requifites as may induce them to 
that performance. And theſe will, in ge- 
neral, be reduced to two heads : ſuch as 
ray be neceſſary for informing thei in their 
duty, and juch as may induce them to pra- 
fiſe itz for in both theſe put together 
their ſecurity doesadzquately conſiſt. And 
in order to theſe two ends you muſt be 
endued with two requilites : Kzowledee, 
S- for 
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for convincing their underſtandings; and , 
prudence, for periwading their wills. By 
knowledge T do not ſo much mean that 
which 1s Speculative and Scholaitical, as | 
that which 1s more immediately PraGical. 
For IT ſuppoſe your charge to conſiſt prin- 
cipally of the 7//iterate multitude, and that 
if you have any intel/gent harmed Laick 
that may be capable of higher things, yet 
that it 1s more rare and cafual 3 and that 
im theſe qualifications, I am ſpeaking of, 
we are not ſo much to conſider what is 
rare and extraordinary, as What is frequent 
and zſxal ; what is uſeful and convenient, as 
what is abſolutely neceſſary. For both thoſe | 
extraordinary occaſions cannot ſo much ob- | 
lige to a peculiar proviſion, eſpecially in | 
thoſe multicudes which are neceſlary for F 
theſe ſervices of the Church, all which 
cannot be expected capable of them 5; and 
thoſe caſes, » being extraordinary, may be 
ſupplyed by a few peculiarly gifted that 
way, ſeeing it is Gods ufual way thus to 
diſtribute thoſe wreirpere, which are indeed 
convenient tor the edification of the Catho- 
lick Church 7 general, but not abſolutely 
eceſſary for every particular charge. For 
theſe ends therefore, wherein your other 
ſtudics of more neceſlary concernment, or 
the averſion of your own gerzzs, may _ 
WICHe 
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incline yot,, or afford you opportunity, or 
Enable you, to attain fuch $kiJl yourſelf as 
were convetijent 3 it will be ſufficient that 
you hold correſpondence with ſuch as have 
it, whom you may conſult with as occaſj- 
on ſhall require, and fo not be altogether 
unprovided even for thefe extraordinary 
occurrences. But that which will more 
peculiarly and indiſpenſably concern you, 
is that more 7712rmediately prafical know- 
ledge, which all are ſome way bound to 
obſerve, and of which none, which act 
prudently ui thetr conimon concernmetits 
of the world, may be . preſumed uncapg- 
ble. And it were well that you would 
reduce all other ſpeculative knowledge to 


; this, as it is certainly defigned by Gog. 


My meaning is, that yqu' would rot be- 
gin wich zotiozs in inſtructing others, but 
that you would ftirft ſtir them up to pre- 
Hije ſuch duties as are by all parties ac- 
knowledged to be eſtentially obligatory 


. under the ſtate of Chriſtianity (as, God 


be praiſed, principles ſufficient for moſt of 
theſe are admitted by all conſiderable par- 
tics that violate the peace of Chriifendow; 
however otherwiſe difuriited among them- 
ſelves) and ſo by that means bring ther 
to a carefiulzeſs of their wayes; arid 4 tejr- 
aerneſs of conſcience, and an inquiſitiveneſs 

C 3 | after 
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after their duty univerſally whatever 1t may 
bez which will prepare them for what 0- 
ther inſtructions they may afterwards prove 
capable of; and will be of excellent uſe, 
both for rendring your advice acceptable 


and uſeful to them, when they firſt ſenſi- 8 
bly experience its neceſfity before it be 


communicated ; and for preventing the in- | 
fuſion of any frivolous and unprofitable | 
notions, which are very dangerous to po- 
pular capacities (who are uſually more 


paſſronate than judicioxs, and-are too prone 


to impoſe their own private ſentiments in 
things, they do not underſtand, as well « 


*as'thoſe they do, on others, and ſo to 
make them the badges and characteriſticks | 
of ſubdividing parties) and will be the | 
beſt meaſare Be ſuting and proportioning } 
their knowledge to their capacities 3 for 


they. are certainly capable of ſo much 
knowledge whoſe ufctulneſs they are capa- 


| ble of apprehending; and no more is xe- 


ceſſary, 1f T may not ſay, expedient, to be 


'communicated to them. 


'FX. I could have ſhewn you, m many 
regards, how incomparably more advanta- 
gi0us this way '1s, even for the reduction 
of Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, than that 
which is ordinarily made uſe of, an abrupt | 


diſputation © tor: by this means you = 4 
nnd þ 
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find that the only true cauſes of heretical 
and ſchiſmratical pravity, ob5tinacy and per- 
werſity of will, and prejudices of the world, 
and the vain deſrre of applauſe and vidfory, 
and their preingagement in a party, and 
that ſhame and unwillingneſs to yield (even 
to truth it ſelf, when it appears their Ad- 
verſary) which unawaresſurprizes the moſt 
innocently meaning men, will be removed 
before your reaſons be propounded, which, 
if by them they be thought more con- 
vincing, they muſt, upon theſe ſuppoſiti- 
ons, needs prevall 3 and that the want of 
the removal of theſe 1s that which ordi- 
narily makes diſputations ſo ſucceſleſs 3 
nay that the converſror it ſelf of the per- 
ſons without the purgation of theſe preju- 
dices, might indeed enlarge our party (a 
delign too vain to be aimed at by any 
peaccable pious Chriſtian ) but would ne- 
ver be adyantagious to the perſors thenr- 
elves (the charity to whoſe ſouls ought 
to be the principal inducement to a ratio- 


_ nal and prudent perſon to engage him to 


endeavour their ſatisfaction) becauſe it 
were hardly probable that the truth itſelf 
could be embraced oz its own account, and 
ſo for virtuous motives, whilſt theſe humors 
were predominant; and to reccive thetruth 
it ſelt for vitiozs ones were a deſecration 
>: 2 and 
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and proſtitution of it, which muſt certain- 
ly be moſt odious and deteſtable in the 
ſight of God, who judges impartially of 
the ſecret thoughts and intentions, as well 
as the exterior profeſſzons, of men ; that, I 
fay, theſe things are true, if Reaſor do 
not, yet jad experience will, prove a fill 
conviction. Beſides their receiving the 
truth it (elF upon humor (and 1t cannot 
be jadged to be upon any other account 
where it is not embraced upon a pious 
ſenſe of its z/efulreſs) would both be ſcar- 
Aaloys to thole that might perceive 1t (as 
Hypocrites cannot alwayes be ſo cautious 
1m their perfonations, but that ſometimes 
the A/es ears will appear through the Ly- 
ons Skin) and would render them as #z- 
certain tO any party as the cauſe that makes 
it. Nay if, after you had reduced them 
to this good pliable temper, you could 
not prevail on then in perſwading them 
to an aſſent to what you ſay, either 
through the weakreſs of their underitand- 
71g, Or your own unshilfulneſs m pleading 
for a good cauſe with advantage; yet you 
mult necds conclade them 1nvincibly 1gno- 


- rant, and therefore excuſable before God 


11 this regard, as well as poſitively accepta- 
ble jn athers; an1 therefore muſt be as 
charitable in your demeanour to them, as 
you bs 
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oa believe, God will prove favourable 
in their final ſentence 3 which muſt needs 
be a great ſecondary ſatisfaction and come 
fort Chat their errors themſelves are inno- 
cent) to ſuch as are more intent on the 
improvement of Chriſtianity it ſelf than 
any ſubdividing denomination. For if 
God himſelf, though he deſires that good 
men ſhould attain the aZnal truth in or- 
der to the peace of Eccleſiaſtical Commu- 
nion, be yet pleaſed to admit of ſome a- 
nomalous: inſtances of his mercy, whoſe 
failing thereof ſhall not prove prejudi- 
cial to them; It, I ſay, God may dothaz, 
and may be preſumed to do ſo by you; 1 do 
not ſee how you can excuſe your ſelf (if 
you diſſent) from forfeiting the glory of 
uniformity and reſignation of your will ta 
God, which are they alone which make 
your other ſervices acceptable, or trom 
incurring the blame of the envious mur- 


muring ſervant, of having (k) your ow («;)s. Mar. 
eye evil becauſe your Maiters 3s good, Nay, *x- 15+ 
for my part, I believe, that if you can + 


here (as you ought to do 1n all cafes) be 
ſatisfied in expectation of a future reward 
from God 3 your patient and confident 
acquieſcing inthe Will of God,even when 
your endeavours prove fſucceſleſs asto the 


end immediately deſigned by your ſelf, 
C 4 will 
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will be ſo far from being a diſcouragement, 
as that it will indeed intitle you to a grea- 
ter proportion of {ſpiritual comfort ; both 
becauſe you may then beſt ſatisfre your 
ſelf in the integrity of your intention for 
God when you can readily acquieſce with- 
out any gratification of your ſelf by a 
victory in your diſcourſe; and becauſe the 
preferit /ittle fruits of your labours may 
Juitly encourage you to expect a more 
plentiful arrear behind. Yet, I believe, 
this preparation of your Auditors for your 
diſcourſcs by a ſenſe of piety will not mi- 
miſter much or frequent occaſions of difh- 
dence even of the evert, nor conſequently 
of the exerciſe of theſe paſſive graces, as 
well in regard of the Divine ajſi3tance,you 
may then hope for, as your own abilities. 
For when the perſon has thus rendred 
himſelf worthy of the favour, and has 1m- 
plored the Divine goodneſs for 1ts actual 
collation; there can be no reaſon to de- 
ipair of the Divine aſſiStance, 1o far as it 
may not violate the ordinary Rules of 
Providence : ſuch as are the ſuggeſting 
ſach motives to your mind as are molt 
proper to prevail on the capacity of the 
perſon with whom you deal ; the fitting 


you with advantage: of proper and per- 


ſwaſive expreſſtionz the fuiting all to the 
Cit- 
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circumſtances and apprehenſion of the per- 
ſon, and the like, which when they con- 
cur, cannot frequently fail of the deſired 
event. But that which does eſpecially re- 
commend this method, 1s, that theſe mo- 
ral diſpoſitions of the will are fo frequent- 
ly taken notice of in the Goſpel it ſelf as 
the qualifications that prepared its Audi- 


25 
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tors for its reception. - For theſe ſeem to xvii. 8. 


be the (1) opening of the ears, the (m) 
touching of the heart, the (n_) ſheeplike diſ- 


« &o 
(m) Aqgs 


XvV1, I 4. 


poſition, the (0) preparation for the King- (*)S. Joh. 


dom, the(p) ordination to eternal life, the ; 


(q) true [ſraeliteſhip, which are every 


» I4. 165, 
(») S.Luk. 
IX. 62. 


where aſſigned as the reaſons of the con- (”) a&ts 


C1] 
.* 
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verſion of many of them. But this only (a) Y Tot, 


by the way. 

X. THAT I may theretore return to 
the ſubje& of my former diſcourſe, you 
may hence conclude, that all that your 
people are obliged to practiſe, that atleaſt, 
you are obliged to know ; and that not 
only as a Pracitioner, who may be ſecure 
in-knowing bis own duty, 1n the {implict- 
ty of it, with ſuch reaſons allo of it as may 
be uſeful for re&ifying his intention, which 
is the only thing that can rationally be con- 
caved to rendera duty acceptable to God 3 
but alſo as a Gride, who ſhould alſo be 
F acquainted with the nature of the _ : 
 - clt, 


L 47. 
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ſelf, and the reaſon why it is impoſed by 

God, and how it may contribute to the 

improvement of mankind, and what influ- 

ence every circumſtance conſiderable may 

have on the morality of the whole duty, 

For without theſc things you can never 

be able to make a true eſtimate of thoſe 

infinite caſes that may occur, having to deal 

with perſons of different complextons, and 

different callings, and different habitual 

inclinations. . Upon which account it will 

concern you firſt to have {tudied all thoſe 

Fundamentals, which are generally eſteem- 

ed ſo by perſons of all perſwaſions (ſuck 

are thoſe contained in the ('r) 

ons —__ —— Creed commonly aſcribed to the 

= & —_ ons. Apo8tles) not thar I conceiveit 

is required of all perſons neceliary that you deduce all 

to be baptized, 11 the Ofice oo nfeguences that may beinfer- 

of Baptiſm 3 of all perſons 

dying, in the Office of Vi red from expreſſions uſed, even 

tation of the Sick; of all by approved Authors, even 1n 

perſons thought fit ro. be ſe affairs themſelves3 but 
confirmed or communica- * | p) 

ted, in the Church Cata- that you may be able, from 

*hi/m. your own Judgment, to give 

an account what concerning themis necel- 

ſary to be believed, and for what reaſons, 

that ſo you may be able to ſatisfie an in- 

quilitive Laick, and maintain the honour 

of your place, which 1s to preſerve the 

Keys of knowledge as well as Diſcipline;Þ 

| and} 
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and, believe it, in this knowing age, it 
is more than ever neceflary. But for 
theſe things TI would not haye you too 
much truſt the Schoolazer, or any modern 
callefors of Bodies of Divinity, who do 
too frequently confound Traditiozs with 
Opirions, the DoFrines and Iuferences of 
the Church with her Hiitorical Traditions, 
the ſenſe of ' the ancient with the ſuperad- 
ditions of modern ages, and their own pri- 
pate ſenſes with thoſe of the Church. If 
therefore you would faithfully and di- 
{tintly inform your ſelf herein, I donot 
underſtand how you can do it with ſecu- 
rity to your fclf that you do not mil- 
guide your flock, in affairs of ſo momen- 
tous a concernment, without having re- 
courſe to the Originals themſelves; where- 
in you ſhould cautiouſly diſtingmſh whas 
is clearly, and in terms, revealed by the 
Apoſtles, and what only is fo virtually 
and conſequentially; for 1t cannot be cre- 
dible that God has made the belief of 
that neceſjary to ſalvation, which he has 
not clearly revealed (1o as to leave the 
unbelievers uncxcuſable) and that cannat 
rationally be pretended to be clearly re- 
vealed, which 1s neither ſo 72 ters, nor 
in clexy and certain conſequences. Now 
theſe Ortzinals are the Scriptures as the 

. | | Text, 
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Text, and the Fathers of the firs and Pits 


reſt Centuries as an Hiſtorical Commentary, 
1n controverted paſſages, to clear 1ts ſenſe, 
Firſt therefore the reading of the Scripture 
Is a duty, in all regards, incumbent on 
(5) Joh. you; For thele are they that (5) are writ- 
«x. 3t- fer that we might believe, and that believing 
we might have life in the name of Chri#t ; 
(:)Luk.i.q. that (t_) are certainly to aſſure 8 of thoſe 
things wherein we have been Catechized ; 


(-) 2 Tim. that are able to make us (u) wiſe unto ſal- 
mo 15 ration, And particularly, in reference to 
your Calling, the Scriptures are ſaid to be 
(-) 2 Tim. nccefiary for making (x_) the man of Grod 
W195: 17+ (an appeliative eſpecially proper to the Cler- 
2y,1 limvits.) perfect in teaching, in re- 
proving.in correcting, in diſcipline (ſo raiia 
f1gnifies) acts alſo peculiarly belonging to 
the Clerical! Calling. And accordingly our 
Cy} Affo Cy.) Church did oblige the Clergy to read 
ryat £vc- | 
ry Parſon, Uicar, Curate, Chantery, Pieff, and Sti- 
pendary, being under the degree of a Watchelez of Divint- 
ty, ſhall p2ovide and have of his own, within thze months 
afrer this Uiſitation, the New Zeſtament both in Latin 
nd Cnoliſh, with the Paraphraſe upon the ſame of Erafſ- 
mus, &nd diligently ſludp the ſame, conferring the one 
with the other, And the Biſhops and other O2dinartes 
by themſelves or their Dfficers tn their Dynods and Ut- 
ſitztions, ſhall examine the ſaid Ecclciaſtical perions how 
they have p2ofited in the ſtudy of Voly Scripittre. Injun&; 
by K., Edward VI. Anno 1547, Edit, 11, of Di, Sparrow Þ 
P. 6, 7. | Alſo | 


Jy & 


& 


Alſd that every Parſon, Uicar, Curate, and Dtipendary 
Paieff, being under the Degree of a WPaſfer of Art, ſhall 
P2ovide and have of his own within thee months after this 
Uiſitation, the New Aeftament both in Latin and Tn- 
gliſh with Paraphraſes upon the ſame, conferring the one 
with the other. And the Biſhops and other @©2dinaries 
by themſelves oz their Officers, w their Synods and Uiſt- 
tations, ſhall examine the ſaid Eccleſiaſtical perſons how 
they have p2ofited in the ſtudy of Voly Scripture, Injund. 
by Q. Elizabeth, Anno, 1559. P. 72+ I. 16, 

I ſhall read daily at the leaſt one chaptcr of the old Te- 
fkament, and another of the new, with god adviſement, 
fo the increaſe of my knowledge. Proteſtation to be made, 
promiſed and' ſubſcribed by perſons to be admitted to any 
Office, Room or Cure, or other place Eccleliaſtical, among 
the Articles of Q. Elizabeth, Anno, 1564+ p. 127, 


two Chapters, at leaſt, every day, con- 
cerning which, according to the old rules, 
they might have been examined by the 
Biſhop, as alſo in Eraſmus Paraphraſe 3 
which ſeems to have been Inſtituted to 
make amends for the length of the Ro- 
man Offices (injoyned by them on their 
Clergy under pain of mortal ſin) above 
that of our Lziturgie, as concciving the 
$k1ll of the Clergy in the Scriptures of more 
moment for the diſcharge of their duty to 
the publick than their prayers themſclves. 
Belides your skill herein is looked on as 
lo neceilary as that it 1s one of the ſeve- 
reſt charges Jaid on all in the very collati- 
ON 
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(x) 1n 


the Of- 


" HERR & 
on of their Orders, that they be (z) dili- 
gent in reading the Scriptures. 


| fices for all the three Orders. 


Al, 


XI. BuT you muſt rot think this 
charge ſatisfied in beginning to do fo fron 
the time of your Ordization, For you 
muſt remember that you are then to be a 
Teacher, not a Scholar; beſides that you 
cannot paſs a prudent . judgment of your 
own abilities till you have already experi- 
enced them, and therefore muſt have be- 

un before, As you therefore read the 

riptures, it were well that after reading 
of any Chapter you would mark the difh- 
cult placcs, at leaſt in the New 1eſtament, 
and, when they may ſeem to concern any 
neceſſary matter of Faith or Practice (for 
you muſt remember that I am now ſpeak- 
ing of the meaneft qualifications that may 
be expected in him who would prudently 
take this calling on him) afterwards conſult 
Commentators, fach as are reputed moſt 
excellent in their kind ; and read them,not 
cuarſorily;, bat carefully, examining their 
grounds to the uttermoſt of your capact- 
ty, ſecirig that you are to enquire; not 
only fot your felf, but alſo for as many 
as are to be led by you: Firſt therefore, 


after you have read the Commentator; et- 
ther im writing; or, if that be too tedzous ? 


FI 
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i= , N In meditation, recollet the ſum of his dif- 


courſe, by feducing them to Propoſitions; 
then apply the proofs to the Propoſitions 
they properly belong to. Then examine 
the pertinency of his proofs ſo applyed; if 
they be reaſons, from the nature of the 
thing; if TejZ;monies, from the Authors 
from whom he borrows them, by which 
means alone you may underſtand whether 
they mean them in the ſenſe intended by 
him. And at laſt ſee how his ſenſe agrees 
with the Text it ſ&lf, by comparing it 
with the coherence, both antecedent, and 
conſequent, And for this occaſional ufe of 
expounding Scripture, it were neceilary to 
be skilled in the Originals; for all Tranſla- 
tions being performed by fallible perſons, 
and being capable of fach xquivocations 
which may frequently have no ground un 
the Originals ; the ſenſe, as collected from 
fuch Tranſlations, may very probably be 
miſunderſtood, and therefore cannot be ſe- 
curcly truſted. But, of the two Origi- 
nals, the Greek is that, which can with leſs 
{ccurity be neglected upon the principles 
alrcady premited. For, fuppolſing that 
your obligation is chictly for »zatters of 
Faith, and fo tranſcending natural means 
of knowledge; and oral duties, not evi- 


| dent, nor deduciblc, from the light of right 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon, as being ſpecial degrees, pecaharly 
due to thoſe manifeſtations of the Divine 
love in the Goſpel,greater than could have 
been expected from the Divine Philanthro- 
Py, as it appears from reaſon alone; both 
of theſe are proper to the Coſpel-ſtate, and 
therefore are only to beexpected from the 
New Teſtament, which, though in other 
things it may require the Hebrew, for un- 
derſtanding the Helleniitical ſtile yet in 
theſe things, being ſo peculiarly proper to 
the Goſpel-ſtate, and being many of them 
meerly zew Revelations, 1t cannot be fo 
extreamly neceflary , and therefore the 
Greek may be here ſufttcient. Yet I muſt 
withal needs confeſs, that (for the Govern- 
arent and Goveraors of the C hurch, and the 
rituals adopted ito Chriſtanity by the 
poſitive InStitution of the Goſpel, the two 
Sacraments and other Solemnities of the 
Service of God) the knowledge of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities 1s very neceilary for 
clearing fome things of ſo momentous a 
conlideration, and fo ordinary practice, as 
that you may not be able, without them, 
to give a full ſatisfaction to your Parochial 
cure, in doubts that may nearly coricerr 
them, which will therefore require a skill 
in the Rabbirrs, 1f not in the Hebrew Tongue 
wherein they are written, And yet evert 
here, 


I. pcrions then living 
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here, conſidering the fabuloiſneſs and ſuſ- 


« piciouſueſs of thele Rabbinical Records in 


ahy thing Hziorical 3 TI ſhould be much 
better ſatisfied with any information from 
thoſe more certarrly antient Authors, which 


are extant in other Tongues, ſuch as Philo - 
and Foſephxs &c. and indeed [hall not cre- 


dit the Rabbizs any farther than as they a- 
gree with ſuch better atteſtzd Monuments, 
or with the ature of the things atteſted 
by them. | 
XII. And upon the fame account, Ido 
not, for my part, ſee how you can well 
have neglef&ed the Fathers of the first and 


*Mf * prreſt Centuries, eſpecially thoſe that are, 


by the conſent of all, concluded genuine; 
and that lived before the Empire turned 
Chriſtan, who conſequently were tree 
from thoſe ſecular enjoyments, which, in 
a ſhort time, ſenſibly corrupted that gene- 
rolity and exemplary ſeverity, which were 


ſv admirably conſpicuous in the Infancy of 


Chriſtianity. For, though it be contetled 
that the Scriptures are indeed clear in all 
matters indi{pznſably necetlary to Salvati- 
on (which are the only ſubjects of my 
preſcnt diſcourſe) yet I conceive that per- 
ſpicuity to have beca mainly accommoda- 
ied to the prefent apprehenfions of the 
many of the phraſcs 
Þ) b.1ng 
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being taken from doctrines or praftices then 
generally prevailing among them, and ob- 
viouſly notorious to all, the vulgaras well 
as perſons of greater capacities. But that 
all things, that were then clear, might not, 
as other Antiquities have done fince, in a 
long proceſs of time, contract an acciden- | 
tal obſcurity by the abolition, or negled,of | 
thoſe then notorious Atiquities, on which | 
that perſpicuity is ſuppoſed to depend 3 or 
that, ſuppoſing this. perſpicuity ſtill to de- 

nd on ſuch Antiquities, Providence 
ſhould have been obliged to keep ſuch An- 
tiquities themſelves unchanged, or any 0- 
ther way notorious than by the monuments 
ſtill extant of thoſe ages; cannot, I con- 
ceive, with any probability be preſumed : 
either from the nature of the thing 3 or | 
the deſign of the Scriptures, which both | 
ſcem to have been written 1n accommo- 
dation to particular exigencies, and on 
particular occaſions 5 _ rather to 1nt1- 
mate, than inſiſt on, ſuch things as were 
already preſumed notorious, and muſt needs 
have been either more intricate, if brief; 
or moretedious and voluminous, 1f accu- 
rate, in explaining ſo numerous particulars. 
Now, if this perſpicuity were accommo- 
dated to the apprehenſions of them to 


whom they were, more immediately, re- Þ 
vealed 5 | 


LETTER 1. 
vealed; then certainly the Holy Ghoſt 
mult needs be preſumed to have intended 
ſuch ſenſes as he knew them ready and 
likely to; appreherid (eſpecially in ſuch ca- 
ſes whereuti the terms were taken from 
ſomething alreddy fetorious among them, 
and wherein they could have no reaſon ts 
{ſuſpe& their miſapprehenſions, much lels, 
ordinary meansto refifie them) and there- 
fore, on the contrary, what we can find 


to have been their ſenſe of the Scriptures, 


in things perſpicuous and neceſſary, thar 
we have reaſon to believe yerily intended 
by the Reveiler. Beſides that this 18 the 
uſual practice of out melt accurate Criticks, 
to expound their Authors, where difheult,. 
by comparing them with other writers of 
the ſame time, or Sef, or Subject; which 
mention the thing doubted of morecleatly; 
and therefore cannot prudently be refuſed 
here, where we are ſpeaking of the ordi- 


| nary moral means of finding out the true 


ſente of the Scriptures. I do confeſs that 
the Fathers do not write in a method ſo 
accurate and fitted to rhe capacities of be- 


| ginners as our modern Syſtexres, but with- 


a), I think, it cannot be denyed but that 
they are, even upon that account, more 
ntelligible than the Seriptures, ſo that they 


x ho are obliged to be $kilfal in the Serip- 
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tures cannot, upon any account, be pte- 
ſumed uncapable of underſtanding the Fa- 


thers. Nor ought it to be pretended that 
the writings of the Fathers are tao volu- 


minous and tedious a task for a young |} 


man to undertake before his entring into 


the Clerical calling 3 'for both-I do not ſee | 


how that way can be counted tedious, 
which is neceflary, and only fecure, how 
long ſoever it may be; nor is it indeed 
true, that the Fathers of the firſt three 
Centuries were a task fo very tedious (for 
as for others afterwards, the more remote 
they are, theleſs competent alſo they muſt 
be for informing us of the ſenſe of the A- 
poſtles in an Hiſtorical way, of which alone 
we arenow diſcourſing 5 nay ſeeing that 
the later writers can know nothing this 
way, but what has been delivered to them 
by the former, it will follow that they can- 
not be able to inform us of any. thing new, 
after the reading of their predeceſlors,and 
therefore, though it might be convenient, 
yet, after the Primitives, the reading of 
the later Fathers cannot be ſo-zdiſpenſably 
zeceſſary) eſpecially if the counterteited 
Authors and writings be excepted, together 
with all thoſe that are lyable to any juſt 
ſuſpicion, and are reputed ſuch by learned 


and candid men ;z and if their time wereh 


improve, 
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improved; as it might by moſt, and would 
by all, that would undertake this ſevere 
Calling upon theſe conſcientious accounts 
I have been already deſcribing. Beſides I 
do not know why "they ſhould complain 
for want of time either before, or after,the 
ſuſception of holy Orders, when as we fee 
other Callings requre ſeven years learning 
before their liberty to practiſe , whereas a 
much lefs time well improved would ſerve 
for this, even for ordinary capacities, that 
were grounded in the neceſfary rudiments 
of humane learning ; and they haveafter- 
wards a maintenance provided for them 
without care, that they might addict them- 
{clves without diſtraction to employments 
of this nature. All things therefore being 
conlidered, I do not ſee how this requi- 
lite how much ſoever 1t may amuſe ſome 
by its ſeeming novelty)1s cither unneceſſary 
or unpradticable. | 

XIII. BESIDES theſe reaſons from 
zece;/ity, I might produce others of corrve- 
ziency why young practitioners of Divini- 
ty ſhould deduce their doctrine more im- 
mediately from the fountains. As firlt, 
that by this means they may be b<it able 
to judge impartially, when they are 1-fs 
polldicd with the favour of a party z where- 
as 1t 1s, I doubt, too frequently, the pra- 
| 3 Ctice 
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ftice of thoſe that do otherwile, firſt efpoufe 
a party, afterwards to ſee with na other 
perſpedtives than what prejudice and inte- 
reſt will permit, not fo much to enquire 
what docs indeed appear truly derived 
from the Apoſtles, as what theſe conveigh- 
ers of Apoſtolical Tradition fay in favour 
of their awn, and diſcountenance of their 
Adverfaries faction. And Secondly, this 
would certainly much contribute to the 
infuſing a peaccable Spirit into the Catho- 
lick Church (a blefling vigorouſly to be 
proſecuted and praycd for by all good 
Chriſtians) which certainly could not chuſe 
but conſiderably contribute further to the 
actual peace of Chriftendome, whofe prin- 
ciples might undoubtedly in many things 
be better accommodated, if their Spirits 
were leſs exaſperated. This it wouid da 
partly by the incvidence of the reaſons, 
when examined 3 for it 15generally the un- 
experienced confidence that is moſt bold 
and daring : partly m deriving principles 
of accommadation from thoſe fountains 
which all do ſo unanimouſly applaud, and 
wherein therefore they are moſt hkely ta 
agree, if ever Providence reduce them to 
a reconcthation : and partly becauſe by this 
means they will be leſs likely to broach a+ 
ny oficntive Doctxincs, fecing that for = 
ena, 
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end, not only the Church of Roxee, but 
our Mother the Church of England, 

(a) has Es that no other ex- (2) Imprimis vero 
prelſions 0 
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Scriptures be urged pub- ,,cuam * doceant 


lickly but ſuch as are agreeable to the pro Concione,quod 


. & _.2 populo religioſe 
Doctrine of the Fathers: your obſer- 7, Popu'o reve 


vation of which Canon I do not fee lint, nifiquod con- 
how you can ſecure without know- fentancum fir do- 
. rinz Vereris aut 
ing what they hold, nor know what 'Ngj Teſtamenti, 
they hold without reading them. Be- quodque ex illa ip- 
ſides Thirdly, that the very conver- [3 Do&rina carter 
ſing with ſuch admirable monuments yes xpiſcops college- 
of Piety, where moſt of their very Mt 146. quorince 
errors ſeem to have proceeded from pong D. Sparrow 
a nobly deſigning exceſſive ſeverity, - 238: 

and their practices rather exceeded, 

than fell ſhort of, their doctrinal ſeverity, 

muſt needs, hike the converſation of God 

with Moſes in the Mourt, affect them with 

a proportionable ſplendor : to ſee them 
devoting all their worldly intereſts for the 

Service of the Church, expoſing their lives 

and fortunes for the faith of Chriſt, I dp 

\ not ſay, willingly and patiently, but even 
joytully and triumphantly, (6b) wearying (b) Tet! 
their Judges cruelty, and blunting their 4 5542+ 
 Executioners Axes, with the multitudes of 

ſuch as, without any enquiry, offered 
themſelves, crouding and thronging to the 
Cataite, the Ungule, the ſtakes and grid- 


D 4 1rons, 


videbunt, ne quid . | 
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irons, and other the moſt terrible execu- 
tions that were ever heard of, with as much 
earneſtneſs and emulation as was ever ſhewn 
in the Olympick excrcſes,;mpatiently ſtriv- 
ing for the honour of that which the 
World thought penal and calamitous. And 
laſtly that they muſt needs from hence 
make a truer eſtimate concerning the real 
deſign and duties of Chriſtianity, from 
thoſe times wherein it was undertaken up- 
on choice and a rational approbation, and 
againſt all the. contrary averſations of 
worldly intereſts, mcerly for its own fake, 
and when it was preached in the {mplicity 
of it, without any complyances or indulgen- 
ces gratifying cither the humors or pretend- 
ed neceſhities of a worldly converſation ; 
than now when faſhion and education and 
worldly intereſtsare the very inducements 
inclining many to profeſs themſelves Chrt- 
ſtians, who otherwiſe take not the leaft 
care of tuthilmg their bapriſmal obligatt- 
ons, and wherem the vitious reſervcs of the 
World have prevailed fo far as to corrupt 
their very Cajnijtical Divinity, and to make 
them believe thoſe things impoſtible, and 
ſo necctjarily requiring, the Divine favour 
to excuſe them, which yet were: then unt- 
yerfaily performed. And to fee how pe- 
culiarly the Clerical Caine was then ho- 
"Sa . noured ; 
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noured : that none were choſen to it but ci- 

| BB ther ſuch as were deſigned by the more 

| Þ immediate inſpiration of the (c)) Holy (-) Pr. 
, l Hammond 

- Ghoſt to their Ordainer; or by the general |, ; Tj, 

> © Suffrages of the(d) People concerning their :. 18. 

| EB unſpotted lives, when that extraordinary Er omg 

. way failed ; or by ſome extraordinary ex- an vw 

| 


periment of their excellent Spifits: ſuch m_ _ I 

= * » 4 » . 3 
were (2) renouncing all their poſſeſſions, 5,;,.." I} 
. & and reſigning them to the common ule of Ep. 34- 


| the Church,or ſome (fNexemplary ſuffering re 
FW for the faith of Chriit { which though not porr.in vir. 


extending to death was then called (g ) Cf) So. 


Martyrdom (beſides that zeal and inceſlant Fi ama 


- EF diligence in providing for the necellities S.Cyprian. 


; of their cure, 2nd thoſe perſecutions which INES 


; were ſometimes as peculiarly their lot as Ep. 34- 
they were Gods, muſt needs imprint a Mnidzcus 
, Sacred Aw 1 FP for the Calli Ep. 35- I; 
acred Awe and Reverence tor the Calling, /2) yia. | 


. BK which if meaſured by prefent either pre- _—_— { 

| <<pts or precedents, cannot be deſervedly g! 7] 

clteemed, | & B. Rhe- 

XIV. BuT to proceed. -- Beſides this 37 altos 

knowledge of the prime neceſſiry finda- = Sham 
> | mentals it will alſo be n-ceflary for to be 
| $killed in all ſuch controverſies as ſeparate 
any con/raerable Comm:nions of Chriſtians. 

For thele alſo your flock, ulliterate as well 8 

as learned, are obliged to pradtife. For it | 

{ Þ Certain that they muſt be obliged to 

make 


See the 
Preface to 
my Dif- 


courſe of 
Schiſme 
S. 9 and 
the Dil- 
courle It 


ſelf, 
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make uſe of the Sacraments as the ordinary 
channels where Grace may be expected, 
and therefore muſt communicate with 
ſome Church, and ſeeing every Church does 
not onely a{ſert its own, but cenſure other 
Commiunions diftering from her,and there- 
fore will not permit any perſon that enjoys 
her Communion to Communicate with any 
other; 1t will follow that they muſt all be 
concerned, as far as they are capable, ta 
underſtand a reaſon, not onely of their 
Communion with ours, but their conſe- 
you ſeparation from ather Churches. For 
ceing Schiſm isa {in of as malignant an 
influenceto Souls as many others which are 
more infamous in the vulgar account 3 it 
muſt needs be your duty to ſecure them 
trom that, as well as other fins. Now the 
formal imputable notion of Schi/z2 as a fin 
being the o zeceſſity of its dividing the 
Churches peace; that any party of men 
may be excufable from it, they mult be 
ſatisfied : either that not they ; but their Ad- 
verſaries, were the cauſes of the diviſion 
or that, if themſelves were, yet it was on 
their part neccllary , whichit is impoſſible 
for you to do even to your own prudent 
latisfaG12nit you do not underſtand the true 
ſtate of the Controverſies, and the tull force 
of what is produced on both ſides. And for F 

knows 
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knowing the trueſtate of the Controver- 
fies, you muſt remember, that the Obliga- 
tion incumbent on you for knowing them 
does not concern you as they are the di- 
putes of private DoFors, or even tolerated 
Parties, but asthey are the Chara@Feriitichs 
of Communions z and therefore they muſt 
be the Councils and Canons, or ſuch other 
publick Authentick Records of the Church- 
es, Or their acknowledged Champions ag 
explaining their Churches ſenſe, and not 
their ow, and the conditions practiſed a- 
mong them without which their Commu- 
nion cannot be had, in which you muſt 
be preſumed &kilful. IT do not think it ſ@ 


indiſpeniably neceflary that you be skilled 


i1 all the particular Controverſies of mean- 
er concernment even betwixt different 
Churches themſelves, but thoſe that are 
mutually thought ſufficient to ſeparate Com- 
21##i04 5 NOT AN all thoſe themſelves, but in 
any. For as, for joyning in a Commu- 
mon, it is neceflary that all the Conditi- 
' ons preſcribed for it be lawful z ſo on the 
contrary, if only ane be unlawful, it 1s 
enough ta prove the ſeparation wot une- 
ceſſary, and fo not calpable, nay, that it 1s 
weceſſary and obligatory 5 and ſo ſufficient 
to fatisfie him 1n as much as he is concern- 


? ed to practiſe, Your $ ll 1n thele things 


will 
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will every -way be obligatory on you: fot 
their ſakes that are capable, that you may 
ſatisfie them; for thoſe that are not, that 
you may ſecure them, (who, by how much 
they are leſs able to help themſelves, muſt 
conſequently more rely upon-your condudt, 
which will therefore lay the blame of their 
miſcarriages heavily on you, if. they be oc- 
caltoned by your anggence and for the 
reducing ſuch as are milled, a duty too ge- 
nerally neglected among the poor ſuperſti- 
tious Natives, though exprelly required by 

G) 52 the (5) Canons of our Church 3 fo that 
Hari you are obliged, nat only to be able to 
Ireland. xl. geach your Flock, but alſo (7) to reſiſt gain- 
og Jayers, to (kh) rebuke them with all authori- 
C)Tir.i.ii. #3, (1) to Stop their mouths, to convince 
and perſwade the zzodeif, and to confound 

and ſhame the Incorrigible, Burt, 1n deal- 

ing with Adverſaries, it were fit, that, in 
accommodation to the method already 
preſcribed, of fitting them for rational dil- 
courſes by firſt bringing them to a conſci- 

entious ſenſe of their diftyz you would 
therefore fit your motives to thole prepa- 
rations, by infiſting not only on the {rnts, 

but the Pety, of embracing what you 

would perſwade them to, and the Ipicty 

ot the contrary 3 how dire@ly, or indiredF- 

[z, 1t countenances ar encourages licenti- 
oulinels ; 
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ouſneſs ; at leaſt of how miſchievous con- 
ſequence the fin of Schi/zz upon ſuch an 
account would be, and how inconſidera- 


ble the contrary palliations are for excuſing 
it : that Schiſm 1s a breach of Peace, and 


ſo a violation of the very Teſtament of . 


our Lord; of love, and fo — the 
Characeriſtick badge whereby Chriſtians 
are peculiarly diſtinguiſhable from the In- 


 fidel-world 5 a ſubdividing the Church into 


Fafions and Parties, and conſequently 
charÞmble with the guilt of the ſcandal 
of the common Adyerſaries, who by theſe 
means are induced to diſhonourable 
thoughts of the Inſtitutor of ſo divided a 
Profeſſion, and are by thcſe mutual exa- 
ſperations enabled to ſee rhe infirmities of 
all Parties by their mutual recr1minations; 
and fo their minds become exulcerated and 
impregnably prejudiced againſt all the Rhe- 
torick of the Goſpel, and uncapable ofthoſe 
cnds deligned by God in its publication 
(and oh how heavy an account will ſuch 
diſhonour of God, ſuch fruſtrating of his 
Evangelical deſigns, and the miſcarriage of 
{uch a multitude of Souls, ſo dearly pur- 
chated by him, amount to!) beſides the 
internal miſchiefs following from it - 4 
weakning the common ſtrength by diſperſing 
it into multitudes of incontiderable tracti- 
Ne, 
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ons, ſingly conſidered, and fo diſabling it 
for any generous debogns of taking care of * 
that great patt of the World which never 
yet heard of the Goſpel, beſides #he diſfo- 
lution of Diſcipline, the contempt of the Au- 
thority, and weakning it, and ſo the great 
liberty made for all the vices and ſcandals 
of wicked men by a conſequent impunity, 1 
would heartily recommend this conſidera- 
tion to out conſcientious diſſenting Brethren 
who are affrighted from our Communion 
by the ſcandalous lives of fome «if our 
ctended Conformifts, how much them- 
elves contribute to the Calamities they fo 
ſeriouſly deplore, by bringing a diſreſpect 
on that Authority which thould, if enter- 
tained with due veneratior, either reform 
them, or make them ceaſe to be ſcanda- 
lous: by their perte& excluſion from her 
Communion. 
XV. XV. Bu T that which you catt leaſt of 
| * all want, is a ſtudy too ach negleFed, be- 
cauſe too little experienced, among Protc- 
Stants, that of Caſuiſtical Divinity, For 
unleſs your gereral Sermons be brought 
home and applyed to particular Confcien- 
ces 5 I do not know how you can be faid 
to have uſed your uttttoſt S——— for the 
Salvation of particular perſoris, and there- 
fore how you can clear your felf from _ 
HEDIAP 
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ticulat miſcarriages. I am ſure, this is the 
way the Apoſtle St. Pau! vindicates him- 
ſelf from the blood of all men. A. xx. 26, 
that he had ot ſpared to declare unto thene 
the whole counſel of God, v. 26. and that, 


_ not only publickly, but alſo, from: houſe to 


houſe v. 20. nay that for three years, might 
and day, he ceaſed not to warn every one 
with tears; which expreſſions do certainly 
denote a greater frequency than that of 
their publick Synaxes, where their Preach- 
Ng Ws in uſe; beſides that the words 
#5 ixar&-, uſed for every one, cannot be 
underſtood of them ColtFively, but Di- 
#tributively and fengly. There 1s a remar- 
kable ſaying quoted by Clemens (n) Ed 2naiuh; 


(a) Alexandrinus from an ancient 767%» «pagrion, i- 


> 6 _ Uaprey 9 TuanenT© 
Apocryphal work : * That the com-{, *S gents, 


panion of a good man can hardly i 5; 5 25G v- 
* periſh without involving the good 525% —_ von 
« man himſelf in a participation of5 yer is 73 k. 
« the blame 3 which 1s certainly, in *ayTely. Tradit. 
. ub nomine S. Matthi 

a more ſevere ſenſe, verifiable of a 4pofot. apud ctim. 4 
perſon engaged 1n the Clerical Cal-!:x. Srrom.vii. p.g37, 
ling, becauſe of the charge with EU Lugd.Bat.1616, 
which they are peculiarly intruſted. The 

charge it ſelf you may read in Ezech, xxxiti, 

(a paſlage I conceive very well worthy 
ſome ſcrious thoughts before you under- 
take Orders) if the deſtruction come, and 
take 


LETTER IL 
take away any of your charge, wlioſo-' 
ever he be, he dyes 1n his ſins ; but you,” 
if you have not warned him, are reſpon- 
ſible for him. Nowl do not ſce how-you 
can be ſaid to have warned him, when: 
you have not taken the pains to inform 
yourſelf of his condition. For, conſider- 
ing that you are not now to expect Reve- 
ations, but to judge a poſteriori, by the 
appearances and ordinary courſe of things; 
you cannot warn any of danger but ſuch 
as appear 1na ſtate of Demerit, teut/hom 
God has threatned 1t, and that, how cul- 
pable it is, cannot be judged without ex- 
amination of particular circumſtances. For 
do not believe that the Pulpit-dernnciation 
of judgments can ſuffice, or that it can 
reach the end of theſe warnings, the ter- 
rifying men from their ſins, ſo as not only 
to make them entertain ſome S#rygling vel- 
ſcities againſt them, but alſo to endeavour 
an effectual relinquiſhment of them. For 
either they are Jndefinite and Hypothcti- 
cal, involving indeed all ſinners m the 
danger, but not telling who arc ſuch, fo 
that the Applicaticz (which is of . the molt 
cftectual influence for the reduction of any 
particular perſon) v8 left entirely to the too- 
partially-atf.Cted diſpoſition of the perfon 
himielf (whoſe very judgment being etther 
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diverted or depraved by his vices,” fo that 
he is xzwilling or unable to diſcern them to 
be fo, and his very conſctence by that 
means either aFually or habitually feared ) 
he can be never likely to condemn him- 
ſelf, unleſs he be reduced by a partic: lar 
conſideration of his own, for which he 1s 
not beholding to the Mzz5tery ; or they 
are ſo managed as that indeed no man cari 
have reaſon upon that account to bepar- 
ticularly terrified. For conſidering that 
thoſe denunciations that are gezeral do con- 
cern thoſe remainders of fin which are in 
the moſt piorfs perſons, as long-lived as 
themſelves; and accordingly that the Pub- 
lick confeſſrons of ſins, wherein the pious as 
well as the 7zxpions are concerned to joyn, 
and that withour difſimulation or falſhood, 


_ are ſuch as are confeticd, in the very fame 


forms, to deſerve the penalties ſo denounc- 
ed, and yet 1t is moſt certain that zo co- 
demnation does belong tothem; nay, though 
they conſtantly commit the like fins, and 
therefore periodically have need of reite- 
rating the ſame Confeſſzors, as not being 
encouraged to beleye it poſhble to rehin- 
quiſh all fuch fins, but only to ſtrive a- 
gain{t them 3 by this mcans perſons are ac- 
cultomed to conteſs themſelves firmers, nay, 
and great ones too, and to deſerve the 

| ſevereſt 
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ſevereſt of theſe Comminations, and yet 
all this without any terror, ſuppoſing all 
this to. be common to them with the Ho- 
lyeſt men living, to whom undoubtedly 
no terror does belong ; Theſe things, I 
ſay, being conſidered, they cannot hereby 
be obliged to believe themſelves actually 
in danger of theſe threats, and therefore 
cannot, for fear of them, be obliged to 
relinquiſh utterly their endangering deme- 


' Tits. I doubt many a poor Soul does feel 


this experimentally, who, though they have | 
lived for many years under a terrible Mi- 
niſtery, yet never have been thereby aCctu- 
ally terrified from thoſe vices to which | 
themſelves acknowledge the curſe of God 
to be due, cfpecially if they were ſecret, 
and ſo might eſcape the cenſures and par- | 
ticular reproofs of men. Beſides that by | 
this means of only Pzlpit reproofs you can- 
not pretend to ſay that you have warned 
ſuch perſons as either through Irreligion,or 
Prophaneneſs, or contrary perſwaſrons (OC- 
caſions too trequent now a dayes, and 
comprehending multitudes - of Souls) for- 
bear the Church, or conſequently clear 
your ſelf from being accountable tor them. 
But, though in publick Preaching, fins 
were particularized more than they are, 
and charged with that peculiar MR 

they 
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they deſerve; yet you muſt remember 
that they are very few that can prudent- 
ly be fo dealt with : ſuch as generally pre- 
wailed, and ſuch as were notorious; fothat 
for all others that are not reducible to theſe 
heads, (many of which may prove of as 
dangerous conſequence to the concerned 
perſons themſelves as theſe, if they perſiſt 
in them) I do not ſee how you can chule 
but be Reſponſible, 1f youdo not reprove 
them by a more cloſe and particular ad- 

dreſs, | 
XVI. I know the degeneration of our 
preſent Age is ſo univerſal herein, and that 
men are naturally ſo disingenuous, as that 
rather than they will acknowledge them- 
ſelves faulty, they will ſtrain their wits 
for Palliations and Apologies, eſpecially 
when countenanced by the practice of men 
of an otherwiſe ſevere converſation; that 
you may not admire if you may find ſore 
who may conceive me ſevere 1n this point, 
But you muſt remember the hberty I 
have deſigned in this whole diſcourſe, not 
to flatter any one 1 affairs of ſo hazard- 
ous conſequence 3 and I do not doubt but 
that even thoſe my opponents themſelves 
will believe this way, though more ſe- 
yere, yet certainly, more excellent and 
more ſecure, and therctore though it were 
E 2 only 
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only doubtful, yet it were more convenient- 
ly pratticable. But for my part, I think it 
ſo little doubtful, as that, laying aſide that 
unwillingneſs that either 7zteresf, or the 
ſarpriſal of a Novelty, may create in many 
againſt its reception ; I think there can be 
little pretended that may cauſe a rational 
ſcruple to an unprejudiced underſtanding 
perſon. For if a general denunciation of 
Gods anger againſt impenitents had been 
ſufficient, and no more particular applyca- 
tion had been neceſlary to have been made 
than what had beenthe reſult of the guil- 


ty Conſciences, or the good natures, of the 


perſons themſelves, or the peculiar provi- 
dential preventions of God ; I do not fee 
what neceflity there had been of the Pro- 
phets, as Watchmen, of old ; or of Preach- 
ers now. For that God is a rewarder and 
puniſher of the ations of wicked men, none 
ever yet denyed that held a Providence, 
much leſs fuch as owned any written Re- 
velations, which were able more diſtin{- 
ly to inform them what theſe rewards werez 


$. Luke. and we know it 1s the reply of Abraham 


RV1. = Io 


to Dives, that if Moſes and the Prophets 
were not able to aſſure them of the cer- 
tainty of theſe future rewards on ſuppoſt- 
tion of their impenitency, neither would 
they be convinced though a Preacher = 

ent 
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ſent them from the Dead, fo that upon 
this account the ſending of Prophets muſt 
have been needleſs, eſpecially of ſuch as 
were diſtin from the penmen of the Ca- 
nonical books, and were ſent on proviſi- 
onal meſlages, for concerning ſuch aloneT 
am at preſent diſcourſing. Beſides the cre- 
dibility of theſe i depended on the 
credit of the Law it ſelf, which was ante- 
cedent to the miſſion of Prophets, as be» 
ing that by which they were to be #ryed, 
and therefore could not in any competent 
way be proved by their Teſtimony 3 which 
will appear the rather credible when 1t 1s 
remembred that temporal calamities were 
the uſual ſubje&ts of thefe ordinary Pro- 
phetick meſſages. The only thing there- 
fore that they muſt have been ſent for muſt 
have been a particular applycation to the 
parties concerned. And accordingly this 
1s their method ſtill to deliver their meſ- 
ſage to the perſons themſelves : when to 
the People, as it was moſt frequently, in 
their publick Aſſemblies; when to their Prin- 
ces, or to other particular private perſons, 
{till their praftice was accordingly. Nor 
did they ever excuſe themſelves (as too 
many are apt to do now) when perſons 
apprehended themſelves particularly con- 
cerned, by pretending that the applycation 

E 3 Was 
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was none : of theirs; but ſtill they owned 

it; and were ready to ſuffer the inflictions 

of thoſe whom they had thus exaſperated, 

And accordingly we find 1t reckoned a- 

mong the principal qualifications of - a Pro- 

phet even by the Fews themſelves, that he 

be, not only wiſe, and rich, but alſo val:- 

aut, And Jeremy 1s thus cncouraged to 

harden his face like braſs, and that he be 

(n) Jer-i. againſt the Jews hke (n) ar impregnable 
15% 27: fortreſs, that he ſhould not (o)) fear their 
() v. 8. faces neither (p) be diſmayed; and Eſay, as 
(p)V- 7- a Type of our Saviour, hardens his face 
l;ke flint, Tf. 1.7. which I do not know of 
what pecular uſe it could prove 1n this 

cale, unlels 1t were to embolden them that 

they might not fear the threats or malice 

of the great ones in the performance of 

therr duty, which they had not been in 

ſuch danger of without this applycation. 
Beſtdes, it this applycation yere not the 
peculiar empioyment of an ordinary Pro- 

phet, I do not underſtand what it was that 

was blamed in the falſe Prophets, who 

(q) Ter- vi. {q) Preached peace when there was 10 peace, 
$4041 For that ever any of them was ſo impu- 
dent as to deny the truth of Gods denun- 

ciations againſt ſinners indefinitely 1s no 

way credible; or that doing fo, they could 

find credit in a Nation ſo {1gnally convin- 


ced 
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ced of a Providence. Their crime there- 

fore muſt have been, that they flattered 

the wicked, and either made them believe 

their faults to be none at all, or not ſo 

great as indeed they were z or that God 

would either excuſe them particularly, or 

not puniſh them in this life, or not ſudden- 

ly, or not ſeverely, And accordingly alſo 

inthe New Teſtament we find (#) S. Sze- ()A&. vii. 

pher and the ('s) Apoitles charging their 7&8. i; 

crimes home on their Perſecutors; and to 35. iii. 

this end endued with an admirable (7) 73: 14+ 

=ajjnoiz, among other gifts of the Holy $i.10.11, 

Ghoſt then diſpenſed for capacitating them (*) a&w- 

for their office. And that this particular tp 

application was not grounded on ſuch par- nuw xix- 

ticular Revelations whereby thoſe extra- 

ordinary perſons might have beenenabled 

to judge particularly of their caſes, for 

which we, who have none but humane fal- 

Iible means of knowing the wickedneſs of 

mens hearts, may now be thought leſs fut- 

ficient; may appear from the frequent 

mention of this uſe of particular reproof : 

as an. (# ) ordinary qualification for the ()2 Tm: 

Clerical Calling, and from the like practiſe ji. 1; © 

of the moſt antient Fathers and Martyrs, 

who every where (x) treely inveigh a- (+) s. 74 
ſtin. Mars 


71” againft Creſcens a Cynich, Philoſopher, and the Romars Apol. and 
T-rtuilian ad S:ap, & Apol. S. Cyprian ad Demitrian, QC. 
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gainſt the particular ſcandalous perſons of 
their times, and their perſecutors. But 
theſe things are in themſelves obvious, and 
are a ſubje& too copious to be inſiſted on 
at preſent. 

XVII. SuprosSING therefore this ne- 
ceſlity of a particular application, it will 
be eafie to deduce hence the neceſſity of 
your skill in Caſuiitical Divinity, For if 
you mult particularly apply, you muſt par- 
ticularly know the a of the Conſcience 
you have to deal with. And that you 
may judge it when known, you muſt know 
the means of acquiring all virtues, and of 


avoiding all vices and ſins, and the Streſs of *N* 


all Laws, and the iafiuences of all circum- 
Stances con{iderable, and tre way of dealing 
with all tempers ; that you may never judge 
raſhly, that you may adviſe pertinently 
and ſucceisfully, that you may fo provide 
tor the preſent as that you may foreſee 
dangerous conſequences, that you may not 
run Conſciences on perplexities by making 
one duty inconſiſtent with another ; all 
which do ſome way or other belong to 
Caſuiſtical Divinity, Eſpecially it will con- 
cern you to be ſome way skilled in all 
Laws more immediately relating to Cor- 
ſcience ; the Law of nature, and the Poſj- 
tive Laws of God and the Church, which 
are 


LETTER I. 
are to be your Rules in affairs of this na- 


«$+ ture. And, becauſe the Law of nature in- 


- 
+. 


tirely, and all other Laws as to their par- 
ticular influences and applications to parti- 
cular Caſes, asindeed alſo all »ſefiul hnmare 
learning, do ſome way depend on the ac- 
curateneſs of your method of Reaſoning 3 
therefore here 1t were convenient that you 


| be provided with thoſe requiſites for order- 


vice for Studies: For without this your 
inferences will be lame and imperfect, and 
not ſecure to be relied on by a perſon in 
your dangerous condition. 


ing it which are mentioned in my Letter of 
«4 


XVIII. Bur, beſides theſe qualifications X V IIT, 


of knowledge, tor informing people con- 
cerning their duty, there are alſo other 
praQtical requiſites for inducing them to the 
pbſervation of it, Such are az experiexce and 
prudence in the Ars voluntatis(as Nierem- 
bergius calls it ( an nndaunted conrage and 
confidence in enduring all difficulties that 
may, and undoubtedly will, occur in the per- 
formance of your duty, a fweet and ſoci- 
able behaviour that may win, yet grave and 
ſerious that may awe, the hearts of men 5 but 
above all, even for the ſake of your Cure, 
as well as your own,@ holy and exemplary life. 
Of theſe 1n their Order. Firſt therefore 


your firſt. qualification of skill in the 


Ars 


19. Mark. 


v9 


3. 17 2Cor, 
Rl. 16, 
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Ars voluntatis, the Art of (y ) catching mey, - 


that I may:ſpeak in the: language of our 
Saviour,” and S$. Paul, . will require both 
experience ini'the nature of theſe mental 
diſeaſes,for your information; and prudence 
in the application of their cure ; for with- 
-out theſe you can with as little rational 
.confidence- venture on. their cure as the 
phyſcian that were neither skilled in Sym- 


.ptomes of Diſeaſes or the virtues of herbs 


and: minerals. which are their uſual reme- 
dies; and were as reſponſible for their 
miſcarriage under your hands as the law 
makes Empiricks and unskilful perſons. For 
underſtanding the nature of- theſe mental 
diſeaſes, you muſt remember that as virtue 7s 
the 7zzprovemert, {o, vice 1s the debauching 
of the rational faculties, and .therefore you 
cannot expect to prevail on mens 1ntereſts, 
and inclinations by a bare reprefentment 
of the unreaſonableneſs. of their actions; 
ior 1t 1s. clear. that Reaſo/2-18 : no meaſure 
of the actions of Brutes;.. and therefore 
whileſt men hve not 'above the Brutal 
principle, that which is animal and ſenſual 
Reaſon 4s as little valued. by them as the 
richeſt Indian gemms by the Du-7ghill Cock 
in /#/op. So that indeed. .your work muſt 
be firſt to make them reaſonable before 
you propound your reaſons to them 3 and 
it 
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(ec) Serpentine wiſdom commended by our 
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it is half done when you have made them 

capable of hearing reaſon. Whilſt” there- 

fore they are unreaſonable, you muſt deal 

with them as we do with chzldrez (it 1a 

ſimilitude excellently urged and illuſtrated | 

to"'this purpoſe by (z) Maimonides) firſt HA — 

allure them by motives proportioned to dit. 0xo- 

their preſent capacities, to perform the 21a- 3: 

terial aFions of virtue, till by uſe they be 38.7. 

confirmed into a habit, which when it 1s 149, &- 

well rooted, wt will then be eafie by ſhewing 

the rational advantage of them (which 

they will then be capable of underſtand- 

ing and perceiving) both to endear their 

duty, and re&ifie their intentions, and fo 

to make them formally virtuons. And the 

prudent managements of this affair are the 

*roJai, mentioned by (a) Socrates, the (4) apud 

(b) wiſe charming 1n the Pſalmiſt, the _ 
PC. 

Saviour, the craft and catching with guite Fri 5 


mentioned by (@) St. Paul. Nov for this (3; Mats 


it will be neceflary, in point of experience, (4)1 Cor. 
that you be acquainted. with thoſe diffi- $i 16: 
culties in your felt (for thus our Saviour 


himſelf is obſerved, by the Arthor to the 


Hebrews, by bis (e) fellow feeling of our (5) Heb. 


infirmities, to be qualihed for his being ij. 17. 18; 
merciful High Priesf, and being able to ſuc- By 
cenr them that are tempted) *and 1n others 

« both 
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« both as to their tempers, and habitual- 


« inclinations, and callings, and daily con- 
< verſations, and the temptations likely to 
« occur: to know the material virtues they 
«are inclined to, and to lay hold on the 
& zzollig tempora fandi, their good humors, 
& and lucid intervals, and Providential im- 
& pulſes. For without theſe things you 
cannot know either how to win them, or 
how to keep them, and ſecure them from 
Apoitacy eſpecially if of a fickle and vari- 
able humor, as moſt men are in their ſpt- 
ritual reſolutions. Beſides Prudence will 
be neceſlary asto all its requiſites : Cireum- 
ſpeFion, to diſcern the whole caſe as to all 
the Precepts and Prohibitions to which the 
AdGion may be obnoxious; all the [zcl:- 
ations, and thoſe many times very diffe- 
rent, if not contrary, in the ſame perſons; 
all the circumſtances acculing or exculing, 
of which allowance is to be had ; Cantz- 
07, 11 a foreſight of all dangers, whichup- 
on the aforeſaid conſiderations may be pro- 
bably expected, and in allowing for future 
probable contingencies : Judgment, in ac- 
commodating the Laws, and the AGions, 
and the Izclinations of the Patient in a 
due proportion, and providing for their 
ſeemingly contradictious neceſlitics. 


XIX. So | 
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XIX. So alſo, that — and Con- XIX. 


poſe, ſeems clear, not only from the Old 
Teſtament paſſages intimated formerly con- 
cerning Prophets, but alſo, from the New 
Teſtament where it is uſually mentioned 
as a x/eoue of the Spirit that was to fit 
them for the diſcharge of their Clerical 
Calling. Thus the confidence of St. Peter 
and St. JFohz was admired by the Saddy- 
ces Act.1v. 13. which is intimated to have 
proceeded from the Spire. v. 8. and accor- 
dingly this was alſo prayed for for the fu- 
ture v.29. And this 1s alſo obſerved con- 
cerning St. Payl after his addrefſles to the 
exerciſe of his office, that he was Strength- 
ed in his diſputations with the Jews, At. 
Ix, 22. which is Paraphraſed by his ſpeaking 
boldly in the name of Feſus v. 27. And this 
F conceive'to be that ( f) Preaching with 
Authority mentioned concerning our Savz- ( — 
our; and that (g) Preaching with Power, Mak. i. 
in the evidence and demonitration of the Spi- 22 Luke 
; : Rig iv. 22, 

rit, concerning the Apoitles. Andindeed (1 cor, 
without this you can never expect to be 1.4. . 
able to undergoe the difficulties you muſt 
engage in, in the performance of your 
duty. For how can you tell the great 
ones of their ſcandalous Sins, or reprove 
oainſayers, or ſhame the guilty, or —_— 

tne 
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the confederacies of the Wicked, without 
exaſperating many vitioully diſpoſed minds 
againſt you ? And if you fear ſhame, or 
the ſpoyling of your goods, or the pain of 
your body, or death it felt; you muſt 
needs fear thoſe in whoſe power it 1s to 
inflict them on you 3 and 1f you do ſo, 
then, conſidering that they are fo fondly 
enamoured of thoſe things that tend to 
their ruin asthat they bear their depriva- 
tion with impatience, and, like mad-men, 
proſecute their benefaftors with detraCti- 
ons and hoſtilities (ſo little ſenſible they are 
of the kindneſs done them, in difwading 
and reſtraming them from them_) you can 
never, upon theſe terms, be able to reſcue 
them from their danger. This 1s a qua- 
Iification, though now extremely negle- 
Cted, of ſo very momentous conſequence, 
as that I ſhall beſeech you to be tender of 
it, for your Flocks ſake, 1f not for your 
own, For, believe it, their everlaſting 
welfare depends more nearly on the fide- 
lity of your admonition; and it 1s to lit- 
tle purpoſe for you to keep the watch if 
you do not give warring at the approach 
of danger; or, with the Dog, to obſerve 
the flock, if you do not bark when the 
Wolf is ready to devour them. Let not 


therefore the pretence of youthtul mode- y 


{ty, 
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ſty, or the danger of petulancy or unman- 
nerlineſs, or the accuſation of incivility,or 
a {laviſh compliance with the ceremonies of 
the World, or whatever other pretences 
may be produced by ſuch 'as are either 
willing to Apologize for their'negleQ in 
this kind, or are conſcions of ſomething 
in themſelves that may deſerve the exerciſe 
of this dreaded ſeverity (as men are ge- 
nerally too ingenious in palliating- the oc- 
cations of their own ruin) rob: you of a 
Jewel wherein the ſecurity of Jo many 
Souls 1s ſo nearly concerned. You may, 
I believe, think it difficult, how to bring 
yourſelf to it, and when you haveit, how 
to. beware of offending on the oppoſite 
extreme, of being petulent and imperti- 
nent, and rendring your ſelf unſoctable. 
For acquiring it I ſhould adviſe you to 
take care of ſpending your 1yrocininn un- 
der the wings of a Patroz, at leaſt ſuch 
a one as would be offended with your 
Freedom ; but rather in a management of 
an inferior little Family. 1 17m. Wi. 4. 5. 
And this may ſerve for acquiring an habit 
of confidence. But then for the reaſon of 
it, if I may take you for the perſon the 
tormer qualifications have ſuppoſed you to 
be, you cannot be unprovided : for he 


| who values not any IWorldly enjoyment as 


great, 
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t, can never be awed by any worldly 
; ow. : and he that undervalues even death 


it ſelf, the King of Terrors, can never be 


affrighted by any Mortal, how great ſoever, 
whoſe power can extend no further, from 
the performance of his duty. But then 
for avoiding the other extreme of petrlar- 
cy5 believe it Firſt, that, if you could not 
avoid it, yet it were much the ſafer exceſs 
both for your flock, and for your ſelf : 
for your flock, who muſt needsbe leſs pre- 
judiced by being charged with faults they 
are not guilty of, or unſeaſonably, than 
by being permitted in a total ignorance of 
ſuch as are unqueſtionably dangerous, 4 
falſe alarm being ſometimes more "a than 
zone at all; and for your felf, your im- 
prudences in this kind being alleviated by 
many commendable ingredients, a zeal for 
God, and a conſcientious ſenſe of your 
duty, and a good intention, and the pre- 
ſervation of a vigilant and active Spirit, 
which is more frequently »ſefl in your 
profeſſion than its reiraint, But Second- 
ly, for avoiding it, if you take care that 
neither your ſelf, nor the perſon concern- 
ed, bein a paſſion when you adviſe him, 
you will both find him more tractable, and 
your ſclf more rulable, and more ſteady, 


11 obſerving the preſcriptions you have re- 
ſolved 


LETTER L 
ſolved on before. And then, for furniſhe 
ing you with ſuch rules of reſtraint of an- 
ger, other ordinary books may be ſufftict- 
ent ; and therefore I forbear. }. WIS 

XX.$S0o allo for your Corverſatzonthat it 
muſt be Sweet and Winning,. may. appeax 
from the ſuppoſals already premiſed., For 
conſidering that the perſons, you have to 
deal with, are not as yet ſuppoſed capable 
of reaſon; and your very preſcriptions 
themſelves bluntly propoſed, are ſufficient 
to make them averſe from hearkning to 
you, and ſo to fruſtrate your whole deſign 
by an unreaſonable precipitation; you muſt 
therefore firſt allure them, not by the rea- 
ſons of the duties themſelves; but by that 
great good will you are to fthew to them, 
whereby thy may be induced, as Children 
are, upon account of their Parents, or other 
fricnds they are fond of, to believe that you 
would never adviſe them ſuch things it you 
were not very confident that they would 
cfiecually conduce to their good, Now 
to convince them of this your good will, 
you muſt condeſcend to their Childiſh ap- 
prehenfions as far as 1s Lawtul, that 1s,you 
muſt ſhew it by. a ſiveet and willing read1- 
neſs to promote that which themſelves con- 
ceive to be for their good where it may 
not prove rcally inconſiltcat with 1t, by 
ay 
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LETTER 1. 


an avoiding all needleſs occafions of of- 
fending them, and by that means ſhewing 
an unwillingneſs to impoſe any thing on 
them to which they are averſe, without 
a great conviction of its being ufefu} for 
their greater intereſts. But for this end 
you need not imitate them in all their a- 
Cons ; for that were not to reach ther out 
of the ditch, but to fallin yorr felf for Com- 
pany. But you muſt bear with their 1n- 
pertinencies, and {t]l (as near as you can) 
proportion their preſent duty to their pre- 
ſent habitual abilities, not diſcouraging 
them in their failings, but rather itticoce 
taking occaſion to ſtir them up i a prea- 
ter future diligence; and have a c:re of 
making them entertain harſh and. unwor- 
thy notions of Religion : That zt z5 a ſtats 
of life, melancholy and ſad, and a p;rpeinal 
walediflion to all joy and comfort :, ihat it 
renders a man burdenſome to timiclf, and 
troubleſome to all the Society with whom he 
does converſe; that it is ſo wholly delrercd 
for future hopes as that it ee have no porti- 
on in preſent enjoyments. Rather let them 
know by your dofrine and bchaviour, 
that it 7s not an exchange of joy for ſor- 
row, even in this life > bit of inferior, ba- 
fer, leſs ſolid and leſs laitine joy:s for ſuch 
# are incomparably more mingle 2nd more 

ſecure 5 


LETTER &f 64 
ferure 5 and that it is ſo far from diſturb- 
ing or embittering Societies as that, on the 
contrary, it obliges both to love and to be 
worthy to be beloved, to do all the good we 
can to all mankind, which muſt needs mu- 
tually endear them 5 and qualifie them for 

a mutual renmnciation of their own wills int 
compliance with each other, and that indeed, 

not only by way of complement. By all 
means therefore be cheartul betore compa- 

ny, that you may not bring an ll report 
upon. the pleaſant Land of Promile, like 

the murmuring ſpies (þ) but take a ſpect- (3) Numy 
al complacency in ſeeing others cheartul as xiii. xiv. 
well as your ſelf (it was recorded as a 
ſaying of our Saviour in the interpolated ; 
Goſpel according to the 'Nazarenes : Nun 
quan leti ſitis miſt cum fratres in charita- 

te videritzs) and do not willingly giveany 
offence to any, but where juſtice and their 
own greater intereſt require it z and even 
then, take care that their offence rather 

be, at their own gnilt, than your way of 
admonition, at leaſt beware that they may 
have no ju5t reaſon to take offence at it. 

But eſpecially take care to behave your 
ſelf chearfully in your exerciſes of auſte- 
rity, that they may underſtand that there 

are indeed other joyes beſides thoſe of 
ſenſe, and that they are chicfly then to be 

# 2 EXPE- 
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expected when the mind 1s freeſt from 
worldly folaces. But that which will be a 
ſpecial endearment of you to Society, will 
be neither to ſpeak evil of any behind their 
backs your ſelf, nor to hearken to ſuch as 
would; to preventall quarrels before your 
preſence, which will be eaſter, either by 
preventing the occaſion or increaſe of pal- 
tion, which will be alſo ſo much eaſier if 
it be taken before it grow unrulable z or 
by diverting the diſcourſe, or withdrawing 
one from the other; or, it they be alrea- 
dy fallen out, by endeavouring their re- 
conciliation, and a good underſtanding 
among them for the future 3 to be the com- 
mon preſervative of peace among your 
flock, and the Arbitrator of their differen- 
ces. Yet you mult withal take heed that 
this complyance benot prejudicial to that 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs which 1s necetlary 
tor preſerving that Sacred reſpect to your 
Office primarily, and to your Perſoz 1n re- 
card of your Office, which is necetlary tor 
deterring many, even 1n a mute way, from 
thcirfſins, by virtue of thote unobliterated 
impreſſions of Conſcience and Modelty, 
and that fſJaviſh honour of virtue and 
ſhame of vice, which naturally ſcize on 
the moſt debauched perſons imaginable, 
And ſeeing that the whole recommendati- 
on 
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LETTER L 
on of your Dofrine js, as I faid before,in 
accommodation to theſe Childiſh appre- 
henſions of the vulgar, reſolved into their 
eſteem of your perſon 5 you ought above 
all things to be tender of thoſe requiſites 
that are neceſlary either for acquiring this 
eſteem, or its preſervation. And this ſeem- 
ing contradiction that ſeems to be betwixt 
this Compliance and Awfulneſs may thus con- 
veniently be reconciled, if you obſerve, 


that your Compliance be 13 your Cenſures, | 


but your Awfulmeſs in your PraGiſe 3 by 
being a mild Judge of other mens ACti- 
ons, but a ſevere cenſurer of your own 3 
condemning only evil things 1n others, 
but the very appearances of evil 1n your 
ſelf, as you muſt needs do if you would 
be exemplary, and you muſt be exemplary 
if you would awe, For in order to your 
own practiſe, you mult conſider, not on- 
ly the mature of the thing, but the Deco- 
r1#2 of your perſon (which, becauſe it is 


1o neceſlary for capacitating you for the 
diſcharge of your Calling, you mult be 


obliged to obſerve under pain of 977): 1o 
that That may be lawful for a Lack, 


which cannot be ſo for you. For your 


own "perſons ſake therefore you are to for- 
bear, not only ſuch things as are unlawf.d 
in their own nature, but ſuch as arc 7nexpe- 
F 3  dient, 
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dient, not only ſuch as are 7expedient but 
ſuch as are indecent; nat only ſuch as are 
indecent for others, but ſuch as are fo for 
zou; nat only ſuch as are ſo, bat ſuch as 
'may appear ſo; not only ſuch as may ap- 
pear ſo on juit and reaſonable grounds, but 
ſuch as may be thought ſo by others, and 
ſo may engage them in ſin, though z- 
juſtly and unreaſonably, Nay, even in things 
'that were lawful for you, it were well that, 
if they be any thing /7ght and trivial, as 
exerciſes and recreations, or telling of mer- 
ry ſtories; that they were cither not done 
bctore the vulgar Laity, or 1t they be, 
that they be managed with ſuch fparing- 
nets and abſtemiouſneſs, that it may appear 
thar they are rather uſed for their profit, 
than their pleaſure, and therefore thar-you 
be neither tedious nor eagerly concerned 1n 
them. But moſt of all you are to take 
care of jeſting with the inferior Laity 
themſclves, who, as they are lcts capable 
of reaſon, and ſo more awed by thele ce- 
remonial diſtances, are alſo more apt ta 
deſpiſe you, when they {ce them tranſgret- 

ſed by you. | 
XXI. BuT that which is the firſt ſe- 
cond and third requiſite for this Calling, 
as the Orazor ſaid concerning Pronnnciati- 
gr 1 Rhetorick, is @ Holy and an Exem- 
FEE plary 


'E 
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lary Life.” For ſeeing that the vulgar is 
os to be decoyed to embrace your Do- 
d&rine, not for its Reaſor, but for the re- 
Jbe# they arefirſt to entertain for 7ts Prea- 
cher; as you muſt maintain your own cre- 


dit among them, that they may be ready 


to believe what 1s taught them by you, ſo 
you. muſt alſo let them underſtand that 
what you teach them is indeed believed 
by your ſelf, and they can have no rea- 
ſon to believe you do ſo unleſs they ſee 
you practiſe it. For do not the ſame du- 
ties oblige, and the ſame menaces belong 
to you, as to them ? and cannst you (even 
by your own confeſſion) expe& a more 
favourable hearing ? (if you may not fear 
one more ſevere tor the reaſons already 
mentioned ) and 1s Hef/ and Damnation 
the acknowledged reward of thoſe actions 
you are guilty of your ſelf? If you were 
tearful that this were true, certainly you 
would not venture on them 3 if you ven- 
ture on them, how is it credible that you 
do believe them £ If you do: not believe 
them your ſelf, how can you perſwade 0- 
thers to believe them for your ſake, who 
are (asI faid before) uncapable themſelves 
of judging of your ſolid Reaſon. How 
little ſolid ſoever this way of arguing be 
in it &If, yet aſſure your {&f, itisthaton 
F 4 which 
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which the praQtſes of the vulgar, to whoſe 


apprehenſions you are to accommodate 
your ſelf in this-affair, are mainly ground- 
ed. I might have ſhewn you alſo further 
what influence this would have in procur- 


fig the qualifications already mentioned, 


that belong to Morality. For Experience; 


you muſt needs be better acquainted in 


dealing with other mens conditions, when 
you had firſt tryed their weakneſfles inyour 
ſelf. This would inform you how tender 
.2 thing Conſcience is, and yet how tickliſh, 
How many mifunderſtandings 1t 1s obnox- 
10us to, and how it is influenced by the 
difference of mens humors and conſticuti- 
ons. And this muſt, at leaſt, make you 
tender and cautious in dealing with them. 
For Prudence alſo, that being nothing elſe 
but the impartiality whereby right Reaſon 
#s able to judge concerning circumstancess 
and the refztude of Reaſer conſiſting in 
the immunity of the underſtanding from 


- all prejudices, cither 7tel/eFnal or moral, 


holineſs of life contributing to this immu- 
nity, removing thoſe moral prejudices 
which are of greateſt concernment here, 
muſt alſo be- conſiderably advantagious tor 
enabling it to judge prudently. So alſo 
tor Courage. and Confidence, how can he 
fear the faces. of mcn- who ns 
: | a 
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all that for which they fancy themſelves fo 
['verry terrible ,'. even Death it ſelf with 
| whatſoever aggravations 3 who has the en- 
couragement of glorious future hopes,and 
preſent viſitationsz who 1s fully confident 
of the good willof God (from whom he 
receives them, when incurred in his Ser- 
vice) that his Tribulations ſhall be pro- 
portioned to his abilities; and accordingly 
that, if they be great, his Confolations ſhall 
be the more, which are ſo much valuable 
beyond them, that the ſevere? Tribulations 
prove in the event the greatei# Bleſſings, as 
intitling him to fach Blefſhings? $0 allo it 
*has been already ſhewn how a ſweet and 
ſociable, yet grave and ſerious,behaviour is 
either the expreſs duty of Religion 1t (elf, 


# 


eſpecially that of a Clergy-man, or a nc- 


cellary conſequence from that excellent 
temper Religious exerciſes are likely to 
bring its Pra&#itioners to. 

XX[T, N ow becaulſc this Sanity of life, 
as in you, muſt alſo be Exemplary, 1t will 
therefore be neceſſary that it have two qua- 
Iifications : that it be Exce/ert, and that 1t be 
Conſpicuous. Foran Example muſt be under- 
ſtood, in regard of them to whomit1s pro- 
pounded, to have the notion of a ule; 
and a R:yle muſt be able to retifie the Acti- 

«$» ons that areto be ruled by it; which 1t can- 
nt 
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not do if either there be any obliquity: in 
ſelf, or if its retitude be unknown to the pariyf 
concerned in it, Its Excellency muſt be ne- 
ceſfary in reſpe& afthe Uulgar,who are con- 
cerned to imitate it 3 and therefore mult 
exceed the ſtrict duty ofa Laick. . For uſu- 
ally Learners do allow themſelves a liberty 
of falling ſhort of their Copy 3 and there- 
fore if eyer the Laity do reach the ſeve- 
rity of their Paſtor z either they muſt thence 
forward not make his Practiſe their Pre- 
cedent, or be negligent of a further pro- 
greſs, The former 1 have already 1ntima- 
ted, how unſuitable it is to their ordinary 
apprehenſions, And how dangerous theſ* 
later 1s, every mans experience may inform 
him; that whilſt he grows negligent, he 
looſes what he has, as well as failsof the 
gains he z7ght have made; and beſides that 
1s never likely to reach to that pertcction, 
at which, its the duty of a Laick, as well 
as a Clergy-man to aim. And you muſt 
remember with what favour they are likely 
to judge their own having reached your 
example, Beſides, you ſhould confider 
that they will not meaſure their own per- 
tection by the multitude of dutics, but 
the exccllent manner of performing them; 
and that they are all ſen{ible (of what is 
truth whether they were fo or not) that ,|, 
you: 
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| Fou are obliged to ſome duties in which 


they are not any wayes concerned; and 
that therefore they diſcharging their own 
duties as well as you do yours, though 


they be fewer, yet that they areequal with 


you, You mult thereforeſo behave your 
{elf as to neglect no part of your duty : 
whether as to your gezeral, or your partt- 
cular Calling; as a Chriitian, or as a Cler- 
gy-man, that may be ſubject to the obſer- 
vation of men {for this kind of Perfe&;- 
oz 18 acknowledged poſlible by all Prote- 
SHazts) and that, not only in omitting no 
duty, but in performing all the good that 
may be expected from your Profeſſzox. O- 


therwiſe how can you (7) ſelence Blaſphe- (5) 8. Per; 
mers with confuſion and ſhame whilſt they 1+ 16- 


may have any juſt occaſton of carping at 


you? How can you (4) adorn your Pro- (4) Tit. it. 


fejſzor, and bring even Infidels to an ac- } 
knowledgment of the glory of God by 
the excellency of your Converſation ? Re- 
member that theſe expreſſions now men- 
tioned from the Apoitles, are ſet down as 
the duty of Private Chriſtians; and what 
ſeverity muſt then be neceſlary for them 
who are ta be patterns, hot only to the 
World ; but alſo to thaſe who are to be 
their Precedexnts > And beſides your greater 
arties, 1t wul concern you to be punctual 
even 
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even in ſal things 3 in fulfilling your du- } 1 


ty, and performing your promiſes, how 
frivolous ſoever the matter were. For this 
was it that gained the Phariſces fuch a re- 
putation of Sanftity 3 and yet not blamed 
by our Saviour, but their Hypocriſze in 
obſerving theſe minute things with a ſcru- 
pulous ſeverity, but neglecting the weigh- 
ticr matters of the Law without reluctan- 
Cy. But eſpecially it will concern you to 
be cautious and ſevere in ſuch virtues as 
concern a moral civil Converſation, and in 
matters of worldly intereif, For thele are 
the peculiar objects of -the Love, and con- 
ſequently of the jealouſie, of the Vulgar, 
and therefore here you may expcct to tind 
them moſt ſeverely Critical, And if theſe 
virtues be taken care of, you may expect 
to find them more favourable m cenſur- 
ing vices of the Spirit, For this is that 
which ſo ingratiates the Qrakers, and 0- 
ther Exthuſjasfs, with them, whoſe other 
vices of wncharitable cenſoriouſneſs, and Spi- 
ritual pride, and Impions dogmatizing, are 10 
far from being noted by them as that, when 
they gain Proſelztcs, 1t 1s not upon rational 
acconats (which they diſclaim under the 
opprobrious name of carnal reaſorrings) but 
by a recommendation of. their Perſozs, up- 
on account of their ſevere ovſcrvation of /e- 
ent ar 7 tice, XA! 
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X XIII. Bur itis alſo further neceſſary X XIII. 


that this Excellency be conſpicuous. And 


this-qualification, though of Excellent uſe 
for your Flock, may prove of dangerous 
conſequence to your ſelf, if not diſcreetly 
managed. The uſe of it for the good of 
others appears from thoſe paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, wherein Chriſtiansare called ("he ſalf (1) s, ma. 
of the Earth, (1 ) the City that is placed on eas 
a hill, and cannot be hid, **<"r:s (n) the Ly- woe wage 
minaries of the World, (o) not to be concealed xiv.34. 
under buſhels, but placed in CandleSticks () Mate 
and where they are commanded () to let (1) DhiL 
their light ſo ſhine before men, that they might 15. 
ſee their good works, and glorifie their Father (0) Mars | 
which is in Heaven, Many of which are Markiv. 
ſpoken indeed to private Chriſtians as well |: Pe 
as others; but eſpecially concern the Cler- xi. 33. 
gy, whoare to be luminariesto the Com- (?) Mat. 
monalty, as they are to the Gentile World. ” ” 
And upon this account (the necetlity of the 
Church requiring it) St. Par himfelF (9) be- (4) 2 Cor: 
comes a fool (it 8 his own expreſſion) even *' 11+ 
1n publithing the materials of his own praiſe: 
the ſufferings, and miracles, nay the Reve- 
lations, which were ſuch as might not only 
preter him betorc the talle Apoſtles, but e- 
qual him to the truc ones themſelves. And G) Rom; 
molt expretly he perſwades them (7) to pro- xit. 17, 
vide for things honeſt, not only before God, og | 

| mm 
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but alſo before men; Accordingly the BÞ 
ſhops by the Antient Canons were not to go 


any where without the attendance of ſome 

of their Clergy that might be able to give 

Teſtimony of their behaviour 3 and St. Am- 

 )8. 4% broſe, (s) that ſevere diſtributer of his time 

- Eiſtin. Ad. Hf . 3 

' Lib. vi. prohibited none for coming to him at any 

Contels. time,though he ſuppoſed that perfons would 
Ce. 3» ' | . . 

not be ſo unmannerly as to diſturb him un- 

neceſſarily when they ſaw him better em- 

_ ployed, asSt. Auguitire witneſſes 5 and ano- 

(') Acatr- ther Biſhop, in (t) Sozomen is mentioned 
xs Bereenſ. Laos la oh h 

Soom. to have kept open houſe, that any might at 

_ any time furprize him if engaged in any 

C. 27» n . 

Niceph. think that when our Saviour reproves the 


£4.19. |. Phariſees for doing their Adtions fo (z ) 
(«) s. Na. that they might be ſeen of men, and on the 
vi.2- 5 contrary ſeems to preſcribe ſuch a ſecrecy 
x) lb.v.3. as that (x) the right hand may not khaow 
what the left hand does, that it 1s inall caſes 
forbidden that our good Actions be known, 
or that we are alwayes obliged to conceal 
them; but that 1t 1s expedient that we 
conceal them when their publication may 
not be peculiarly ſerviceable for the edifi- 
cation of others; not to publiſh them for 
any complacency we are to take in them our 
ſelves, but meerly for that Service to God 
for which we may be cnabled by out Res 
putiition 


indecent Action.” You muſt not therefore. 
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putation among men. T confeſs the publi- 
cation of virtues is very diſadvantageous 
1n ſeveral regards for the perſon : partly be- 
cauſe Experience ſhewsthat the heats of Re- 
ligio#s Paſſions themſelves, as well as others, 
evaporate by being vented; partly becauſe 
it expoſes us more to the inſpection and 
Cerſures of men, which, whatever they be, 
may prove dangerous to us if they bein- 
tended by us. For it is hard to intend 
them without ſome complacency and con 
cernedneſs 11 them, which, whether it be 
for God's ſake or our own, 1s alike dange- 
rous. For if we be concerned, then we 
muſt needs be diſcouraged if they fall cox- 
trary to our expectations; or if they prove 
favourable, it will be very hard to diſtin- 
guiſh what is uſeful for the Service of God, 
and what only gratifies our own humors 
in the obje& of our complacencies. Which 
difficulty is by ſo much the more dange- 


rous, inaſmuch as it is more Spiritual, and 


leſs cafily diſcernible, virtues either ſuppo- 
{cd or rea] being its moſt dangerous temp- 
tation. This is a deplorable caſe, to be at 
the expence of denying ourſelves, and ſuf- 
fcring all the difficulties of materially virtu- 
ous Actions, and yet to loſe the reward of 
them by ſeeking 1t unduly and prepoſte- 
routly. Buton the other fide, the conve- 
nences 


Bo. 
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niences of having your Reſolutions and ſe- 
veral of your Actions known, are: that. 
expoſing your {elf hereby to publick cen- 
ſare, you may, if true, take them for warn- 
ings and admonitions 3 if falſe, for tryals 
and exerciſes of your Patience 3 that you 
may therefore terrifie and awe yourſelf in- 


to a greater caution, when you remember 


ſo many Critical eyes ready to obſerve your 
lapſes; that you may avoid maiiy imperti- 
nent temptations which all will be aſhamed 
to motion to a perſon unlikely to enter- 
tain them. And aſlure your ſelf that it 
were much more beneficial for the edifi- 
cation of your Flock, that you were Hj-«ill « 
pocritical than Licentioxs z and that it 1s the 
ſafer extreme to err in profeſling too wmch 
than #00 little, as long as it does riot appear 
that your Profeſſion 1s not real. For the 
Hypocrite only periſhes himſelf, but may- 
notwithſtanding ſave others though himſelf 
be Reprobate, as the Apostle does (py ) im- 
plyz and he honours Religion even in 
counterfeiting it, which muſt needs allevi- 
ate his condemnation 3 not now to menti- 
onthat Hypocriſy by ſurreptioz (which is 
the only one that a well-meaning Perſon is 
if danger of) is both leſs dangerous, and 
leſs imputable than Hypocriſy by deſegnn, 
But the ſcandalous licentious perſon is —_ A, 
the : 
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the Dragon inv the Revelations, (z) that 


rx 


4 


Rey. 


, involves the very Stars in his own ruin, or x1, 4. 


dy 


like him in the Goſpel, who not only breaks 
the Evangelical preſcriptions himſelf, but 
glſo teaches others to do ſo too, Who though 
he .do it :in-the moſt frivolous inſtances, 
yet our Saviour himſelf threatens that he 


| ſhould be the leaſt in the Kingdom of 


Heaven, that is, none at all, as it is uſual- 
ly-underſtood S. Matth. v. 19. Though, 
for my part, I had rather underſtand by 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Goſpel-ſtate 
(for this ſeems to be the notion of 1t St. 
Matth. wn. 2. iv. 17:X. 7. Xi. 11: $11. 24.31, 
33. 4T. 44. 45. 47. 52. XVII. 23. XX. Is XX11, 
2. XXV. I, and of the Kingdom of God, S: 
Matth. x1. 28. xx1. 43. Mork3 I: Iv. 26; 
30; Lt, IV, 43, VIL 28, vill I; X: 9, EI. Xt: 
20. x11; 18; 20.and accordingly the Gof- 
pel it {elf is called the Goſpel of the King- 
do, and they who are intereiled in it, the 
90178 of the Kaalin upon ſeveral occa- 
lions) and by the being leait theretn, the 
leaſt participation of its priviledges. Ac- 
cording to which the meaning will be : 
that he who teaches men to deſpiſe the 
leaſt injunctions of the Goſpel (who yet 
may {till own himſelf a Profellor of it, 
which cannot juſtly be pretended of him 
that teaches to deſpiſe the greateſt) ſhall 

| G enjoy 
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enjoy leaſt of the Goſpel priviledges,whe- 
ther it be in a diminution of his reward, - 
or a mitigation of puniſhment, or in en- 
Joying exterior priviledges only 'in oppo- 
ſition to the interior. I have the rather 
mentioned theſe perſwaſions, . becauſe- J 
verily believe the fear of being noted of 
Singularity and Hypocriſje and Afe@ation 
does deter many, not only of the Lazty, 
but the complying Clergy themſelves of our 
Church, from making an exterior profeſ- 
ſion of what they do moſt conſciention- 
{ly practice in privatez to whoſe Conſfide- 
ration I ſhall only at preſent recommend 
that ſevere threatning of our Lord, that * 
of them, who are aſhamed of hin before mem, 

e will alſo be aſhamed before his Father 
and his Holy Angels. Now that you may 
accommodate theſe difficulties together, 
and ſo let your other vertues appear, as 
that their appearance may not prove preju- 
dicial to your Modeſty; you muſt take 
heed that that publick applauſe do not 
provoke you to think better of your ſelf 
than you really deſerve 3 which you may 
have reafon to avoid, if you remember : 
That whatever men think of you, yet 
you are really no greater than God knows 
you to be, and that by this meaſure you 


mult expect your reward 3 That men are 
| fallible 


F 
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fallible in their Judgments. (judging ac- 
cording to Fordneſs, or Aﬀedion, or 
Charity, which will not only-provoke, but 
oblige, them to: judge: well whenthey find 


no reaſor' to the: contrary, though indeed- 


there bez by which means -good men 
themſelves may+ be miſtaken in judging 
too favourably of you, and' that Commen- 
dably, in reference to themſclves) and in 
their Iyformations, knowing nothing but 
the bare a&ion, but. not the tention, 
from whence all its morality 1s moft pro- 
perly, and moſt ſecurely, eſtimable. Be 
{ure therefore that this ſhewing your 


works to others be like the (a) Cloyd ir Exod. 
the Wilderneſs, which on the one fide en- *!”- 144 


Iightned the {7ael/ites, but on the other 


darkned the Agyptians, So let their ex- 
cellencies appear outwardly, that they 


may {ſtir up your Spectators to the praiſe 
of God, and the emulation of your Ex- 
ample ; as that, 'at the ſame time, only 
their Imperte&ions may appear inwardly 
to your {clt, which may proſtrate you to 
as low a Humihation. Beſides, it were 


well that beſides what they knew, you 


would referve ſome greater Excellency 
unknown, for which you might only have 
regard to God, who tees in ſecret what he 
will openly reward. For if you can do 


G 2 any 


*. 
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any Excellent action for which you can 


have no motive or defign in #hix World ; 


then it will be clear that, even in thoſe 
whereby you may gain ſecular applauſe, 
yet that 1s not your either. only, or ulti- 
mate, motive. - And in general, where 
you find their commendations exceed your 
merits, let 1t ſtir you up to a virtnons 


ſhame of being lels worthy than you 
ſeem. 


XXIV. XXIV. BurT that without which all 


theſe qualifications will not ſuffice, if ſe- 
parated from it, and without which you 
cannot prudently venture on ſuch a dan- 
gerous Calling, is a Reſolution of perliſt- 
ing in them all firmly and unmoveably for 
the future. For this 1s the prudent Confs- 
deration of the builder ſo much commend- 
ed by our Saviour, (and you mult remem- 
ber that the Analogie holds very well in 
the Clerical Calling, for as himſelf 1s called 
an Archite@&, 1 Cor, it. Io. ſo his employ- 
ment is called Edification, not only there, 
but alſo Roz. xv. 20. Gal. 11. 18. 2 Cor. x. 
8. X11. T9. X11 Io. Eph. 11. 20. 21. 1V. L1.12.) 
that built his Houſe upon a Rock, againſt 
which neither the rainy Torrent, nor the 
violent Rivers, nor the Tempeſtuous 
Winds, were able to prevail. S. Maith. 
ViL 24. 25. For you mult remember that 
#ot 
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ot to maintain your building 1s as great 
folly and Imprudence as zot to finiſh it ;; 
though indeed, final Perſeverance being 
the only accompliſhment of this building, 
1t cannot be finiſhed 1f it be not maintain» 
ed, You muſt therefore beſides the for- 
mer qualifications, which are requiſite to 
this purpoſe, remember that the Calling, 
you are undertaking, will oblige you tor 
your life, and therefore your choice, if 
1mprudently made, will therefore be of 
worle conſequence, becauſe 1t 1s irrevoka- 
ble; ſo that your chief care muſt beto 
tarcſee whether you be able to perſevere 
aiterwards in maintaining what you have 
begun, and that for your whole life. And 
for this end you muſt conſider your qua- 
lifications themſelves : whether they have 
appeared only in ſeagle AFs or in Habits; 
or if in Habits, whether they be zewly 
acquired or Strongly confirmed and rooted 
by cuſtom 5 for you cannot truſt any 0- 
ther Habjcs for their duration for fo long * 
a time. Bcſides you muſt conlider whe- 
ther your Temper be fickle, or Stable : if 
it be fickle, you cantruſt no Habits them- 
ſelves longer than you perſevere in the 
ſame humour, or till they may decay gra- 
dually according to the method of their 
acquiſition, Then alſo you mult conft- 
Fi G 3 dcr 
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der the difficulties you may have occafion* 
to conflict with, which if they be leſs thari 
thoſe you have already dealt with, or e- 
qual, you may hope to perſevere; but if” 
greater, youcannot conclude that, becauſe 
your Habits have been 1o confirmed as not- 
to yield to ſmaller difficulties, therefore 
they would be able to hold out in greater 
tryals. And for thoſe you muſt not only 
ſoreſee ſuch as you are likely to encoun- 
ter at your firſt entrance upon this holy 
Calling, but ſuch as you may probably 
meet with in the courle of your whole 
lite, but {till with regard to the proficien-- 
cy you may make in coniirming thoſe Ha - 
bits you- have againſt the time you may 
have occaſion to meet them 1n, it you be 
not deficient to your felt, Nor would [ 
have you think that I herem make your 
future hopes of the grace of God a Cypher, 
11 requiring you to foreſee all future difh- 
cultics, and to meaſure them by proportt- 
on to your preſent ſtrengths. For you lee 
I do not deny the neccility of the grace 
of God tor bringing you to this excellent 
frame of Spirit I have been hitherto de- 
{cribing. Nordo I deny all ſuch hopes of 
Grace for the firture as may be grounded 
on Covenant-conditions, your cooperatt- 
en and improvement of what you have at 
' og: preſent, 
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preſent. go that the only Grace -whoſe 
hopes I have ſeemed to exclude, is that 
which is extraordinary and uncovenant- 
ed, ſuch as is all that which is neceflary 
for overcoming thoſe difficulties, which 
you have voluntanly incurred your ſelf, 
and which were not hkely to befal you 
in an ordinary courſe of Providence, nor 
are brought upon you by an extraord;- 


zary. But as for other difficulties, which 


cannot be foreſeen, but are meerly caſualin 
reſpect of ſecond cauſes; you need not be 
ſo arxioxs, but leave them confidently to 
that Providence which has prohibited your 
carcfulneſs for them 3 and do not fear your 
being diſappointed in ſuch dependences as 
are not raſh and 7prudent, as long as you 
are otherwite careful of performing thoſe 


a 


87 


duties on which your title to theſe promz- i” 


ſes does depend. 

XXV. IF you be already engaged in 
Orders, as this diſcourſe ſuppoſes you not 
to be, you may be tempted to think all 
that has hitherto been ſaid digreffive and 
unſeaſonable. But you will find norea- 
ſon to do fo aftera little recollection. For 
as, if you be not, there will be no occa- 
ſion for ſacha ſurmiſe; ſo if you be, yet 
It will be uſeful to you, if not asa warn- 
112 to ſhew you _ you are ta do,yet 
at 
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at leaſt as an infarmation, both what you 
ought to have done before, and what you 
ought therefore to be penitent for, if you 
hitherto haveneglected it, and upon what 
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chain of principles - Firſt, the Providenti- 


al teaching and direftion of God is that 


of right reaſon, ſo that they that are led 
þy it are led by God; Secondly, that we 
may be led by right reaſon two things are 
neceſſary, and theſe two are perfealy ſuffici- 
ent : Firſt, that the rational faculties be re- 
ified; and Secondly, that the lower ap- 
petite and other executive faculties be in 
a ready diſpoſition of being obedient to 
reaſon. And both theſe muſt needs have 
been ſuppoſed in the qualifications now 
mentioned. For the rectifying of the ra- 
tional faculty does require only : that no- 
thing be taken for granted precariouſly, 
and that the underſtanding be not divert- 
ed from its ordinary natural courſe of ex- 
amining things to the full. For it is from 
the fir{t principles of reaſon 21po/ſzble that 
the underſtanding taking no principles for 
granted but ſuch as deſerve to be ſo, and 
proceeding orderly in deducing conſe- 
quences from them, {ſhould be miſtaken. 
Ido not mean that the underſtanding pro- 
ceeding thus is alwayes infallible as to the 
zature of the thing, becauſe it may miſtake 
ſome principles for ſelf-evident that are 
not ſo, merely upon an account of that 
natural dulneſs it contracts trom the body 3 
but it is alwayes infallible as @ ze of Mo+ 
| raiity, 
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rality, that is, the lower faculties —_— | 


ing to it can never be guilty of any Immos« 
rality, becauſe the error, if any be, muſt 
needs be invincible, and fo inculpable. And 
upon this account God, who does not un- 
dertake, nor 1s concerned, to direct the 
underſtanding any further than it 1s neceſ- 
fary for the rnd of the perſon, cannot 
be reaſonably conceived to have any o- 
ther Infallibility in his deſign than this 
moral one, at leaſt, is not obliged to have 
it. Now for the rectifying of the rati- 
onal faculties you are F7rſ#, ſuppoſed to 
have uſed means for informing it by your 


Skill in thoſe ſeveral Studies which have 


been hitherto adviſed 3 you are Secozdly, 
dillwaded and prevented from imbibing 
any prejudices,. or any corrupt atieCtions 
for one party by your immediate recourſe 
tothe Originals themſclves z you are 1hzrd- 
ly, adviſed tor the moſt accurate improve- 
ment of your judgment in a clear and ad- 
vantageous method of reaſoning; and 
Fourthly, 1n the uſe of all theſe means you 
have. been ſhewn how you may 1n an or- 
dinary. way be confident of the atliſtance 
of Divine Providence in ſuch caſcs-as you 
cannot ſecure your felt in by your moral 
diligence : whether for removing ſuch 


prejudices as you could otherwiſe hardly 


diſcover 
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| diſcover to beſo ;' or by Providential pla- 


cing you in ſuch circumſtances wherein 
thoſe reaſons may offer themſelves to 
your cognizance which you could other 
wiſe never have diſcovered; or by capa- 
citating your judgment for a more equal 
cenſure concerning them 3 -whether by 
improving your natural capacity toa more 
than ordinary perſpicuity 3 or by rendring 
intellectual objects more intelligible by 
your greater experience, and familiarity, 
and fixation of your mind upon them 3 
or by fitting them to ſuch times when 
your judgment may be leſs diſtrafted, and 
conſequently more quick and apprehenſive, 
and by giving his holy Spirit by virtue of 
which they are to be diſcerned. Now 
when all theſe things are thus ſecured, 
certainly there cannot be more probable 
humane means thought on tor finding e- 
yen the truth it ſelf, and therefore the 
rational faculties muſt have the greateſt 
ſecurity they are capable of, and to grea- 
ter they cannot be obliged. And then, 
conſidering that natural reaſon thus purt- 


hed is (b) the Candle of the Lord, and that (4) Prov. 
the Spirit which may thus be expected is 
the (c) Spirit that leadeth into all iruth, Gf 12- 
and the (4) Divine unition that teaches (4) roJoh: 


& thingsz 1 do not {ee why it may not 
RANG 21 | _ be 
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be aid as truly here as it was falſely faid « 


of (e) Herod, that the judgment ofRea- 
fon thus reqified is zof. the voice of mar, 


but of God, And then for the ſecond | + 


thing required to this reitude of Reaſon, 
the ſubje&tion of the lower Appetite to 
the ſuperior part of the Soul thus re&ifi- 
ed, that is the whole deſign of a good life, 
2a quahfication already ſufficiently recom- 
mended, which therefore needs not to be 
further ſpoken of at preſent, | 
XXVI. So that, if you be already Or- 
dained, you ſce, that according to theſe 
principles, your main duty will be, either 
ſeriouſly to ſet your ſelf to the acquiring 


theſe qualifications, 1f you have hitherto 


neglected them; or, it you have not, zo 
take a care of keeping your Garment that 
70ne may ſee your ſhame, and retaining your 
firſt love (the very warnings of our Savi- 
our himſelf to thoſe of your profefiion 
Rev. 111. 18. 11. 4.) to perſevere in thoſe 
excellent diſpoſitions that you have ſo hap- 
pily gun, and from thence to deduce 
Rules tor your following praGtices. For 
rendring theſe requilites a little more 
uſeful, I ſhall only add two things more, 
and {fo put an end to your preſent diſtur- 
bance, The firſt {hall be concerning the 
m:.nqer either of acquiring, or exerciſing 
| tact 
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theſe gifts, eſpecially relating to practice, 
«that may be moſt beneficial both to your 
ſelf, and the publick 3 the ſecond concern- 

1ng the manner of dealing with your Pa- 
| riſhoners that may make them capable of 
your Inſtruftions. Concerning the for- 
mer, it has been already intimated before, 
that the moſt proper way of perſwading 
mankind is firſt ' to allure them to the 
performance of ations materially virtuous, 
and by a frequent repetition of them to 
$ beget an eaſmneſs and delight, and a rooted 
habit, which, when acquired, and that 
qverſeneſs and ſenſuality, which before had 


Farendred men uncapable of good counſels, 


being removed, you may then propound 
your reaſons with ſucceſs,and recttfie their 
intentions, and render them formally wir - 
tuonus. That therefore which will moſt 
concern you, for the Publick as well as 
your ow# Soul, 1s, the rectifying your 1n- 
tention, Secing therefore right intention 
1s to be meaſured from the due end, you 
muſt take care that all your Religious 
actions in general be deſigned with an in- 
tention ſo habitual and deeply rooted, as 
that all particular ones may, according to 
the degree of dehibcration they proceed 
from, partake of the ſame either virtually 
and 7zterpretatively, or explicitely and par- 
tit wulart; - 
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ticularly. Now the proper end of Religi-: Þ 


ous actions actions being 'the ſervice and « 


pleaſing of God, you mult take care that 
they be performed with that deſign which 
you know to be moſt pleaſing to him: and-” 
that is the doing them. purpoſely for his 
ſake; and that they are ſo done you may: 
beſt ſatisfie your felt by examining whe- 
ther they procced from a principle of Di- 
vine love. Exerciſe your felf therefore 
daily to bring your {clt to this habitual 
{ſenſe of the Divinelove, which will even 
in this life abundantly recompence the 

ains you may be atin ——_ it, For 


th 1n reſpect of your ſelf an 


your ſelf the advantages will be : that by 
this means you ſhall beſt ſecure the reward 
of your virtuous actions, when you do 
not only perform them, but perform them 
upon a virtuous motive; that by this 
means your duty ſhall become, not a tak, 
but, a real pleaſure, proceeding from ſuch 
a plealing and endearing principle ; and 
having the omnipotence _ good will of 
God to ſecure you from the fears of dil- 
appointment when your deſires are reaſo- 
zable 5 and as a ſure refuge and San@nuary 
to have recourle to, when they are zot 3 
and that you will not be ſubject to the 
{lavery 


of yours « 
' Flock you ſhall find it advantageous. To 
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| {ſlavery of ſuch deſires themſelves, which 


o* 
1s. 
} 


def « arethe Originalsof all miſery even in this 


it; life 5 and your performance of your duty 
hi | will bemore univerſal; not only in things 
d''J * agreeing with your humour, ' but even in 
us | tloſe which are moſt comtradiFory to it, 


y | which will be ſo much the 2ore acceptable 
e- | to God by how much it 1s /eſs ſo to our 
1- | ſelves. Beſides, it were well that you 
re | would endeavour to render your love as 
al Þ rational as you can, and as littledependent 
nj on the paſſions of the lower appetites ; 
ne | for by this means your tranquillity Will be 
or # continual, and not- depend on the viciſh- 
rs} « tudes of humoursz ſeeing, if you be led 
'ofl only by reaſon, that being alwayes rn, 
y | muſt conſequently be alwayes ſeaſo-rable 3 
d | and that the reaſon whereby you judge 
lo | concerning your own condition were ra- 


ro9 


m | ther grounded on your A&7ors than your + 


us | Aﬀetions, fo as never to think better of 
k, | your ſelf when you find your affe&tions 
oh warm, if your actions are not correſpon- 
1d | dent; nor the worſe, when your affed&i- 
of ons Flagg, your actions ſtill continuing 
1i- conformable. This rational re&ifying of 
ſo- your intention would ſtill oblige you to 
rf keep an habitual attention and watchful- 
t5fh neſs over your actions, and yet would 
make attention it {elf leſs neceflary by 
being 


LETTERT. | 
being habitual, and make it leſs affefted- 
It would make it leſs meceſſary, becauſe wir-: « 
tuons habits, as well as witions, would 
breed a facility and inclination to virtuoms 
ations even antecedently to deliberation; 
It would make it leſs affeFed, becauſe. Bis 
ety would appear in ſuch a&tions where 
aftectation could not take place, as well as 
where it might (for indeliberate aCtions 
are not capable of affetation) and becauſe 
it would make an uniformity in all actions 
of your life, which were remarkable, 
Which muſt needs make your life exem- 
plary with more advantage to your ſelf, 
as well as to the vulgar : #o your ſelf; be- 
cauſe obſerving of Rules could not: be 
practiſed but 1n actions deliberate, which 
are but few, and muſt be handled more. 
tediouſly 5 whereas this way of ſecuring 
acts by habits and habitually-right inten- 
tions, would at once provide Re all, by 
diminiſhing their number, and by direct- 
ing ſuch as would remain : to the mmulti- 
tude; who by this means muſt better be 
convinced of | the truth and ſincerity of 
their Paſtor, when their moſt accurate 
inſpection could diſcern no affefation, 
and that by all appearances it ſeemed real, 
not hypocritical. 
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XXVII. Fork managing your Cure 1t XXVII. 
were well that you would conſtantly allot 
ſome time daily from your Studies for 7- 
ſting them, when you ſhall think- them 
beſt at leaſure. And becauſe the particu- 
lar perſons may be more than you may 
be able to deal with in an ordinary way, 
therefore for their ordinary Cure you 
ſhould firſt win Parerts and Mafters of 
-' Families to a ſenſe of Piety, which being 
once performed, you may then eaſily in- 
duce them to a care of the Souls of their 
| E: F ) Childrez and Servants, by ſhewing (f) This 
them how their Religion would conduce was requi- 


a oof ; red from 
to their very ſecular interes# (that here- To. 


by their Servarts would prove wore faith- aſtical per- 

ſons : Item, 
That every Yoly-day th2oughout the year, when they have 
no Sermon, they ſtall immediately after the Goſpel, c- 
penly and plainly recite to their Pariſhfoners in the Pu!- 
pit, the Pater Noſicr, the Credo, and the Ten Commands 
ments in Engliſh, to the intent that the People may learn 
the ſame by heart, Trhoziing all Parents and Youſhol- 
ders to teach their Childzen and Dervants the ſame as thep 
are bound by the Law of God, and in conſcience to do, In- 
junk. by K. Edward vi. in the Collect. aforcſaid p. 23. In- 
jundt. by Q. Elizabeth A. 1559. p. 69 ib. Item, whether 
thep have charged Fathers and Bothers, Paſters and Oo- 
vernours of Pouth, to bring them up in ſome virtuous 
ſtudy oz occupation, Artic]. of Vilitation by Arch-J5,Craum. 
under Cdw., vt. p. 26, 
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Fil, and their Children more obedient and 
comfortable to them) that thereforethey 
ſhould keep up their Family Duties con- 
ſtantly 3 their Morning and Evening Pray- 
ers3 that occaſionally they would inft1ll 
an inſtruction in their duties, by having 
ſome good Book read to them all, eſpe- 
cially the Whole duty of Mar, according 
to the method of the Partitions therein 
preſcribed, every Sunday one; that they 
wouid, by your advice preſcribe 
(g) This wascn- ſome ſclect (g) pallages of Scripture 
Jjoynca on all fitted for their praQtical uſe, to 
TeachersotChil- }, gotten by heart to them; to 1n- 
dren : 41. Ie, git them, as they find them capa- 
Zhat they fall : , tk 
accuſfom their PIE) 12 the Art of Holy Meditation 
Scholars reve- 20d rental Prayers to ſtir them up 
rentlp to icarn tO a frequert Communion, and to 
ſuch ſentences defire your Advice upon occaſion of 
of Scripture as any important ſcruple , whether in 
Wall ve molt er- 0: 4erto the Sacrament, or upon a- 
_ 0 M- ay other occaſion; and to influence 
uce them to all : 
codlineſs, In- them all by their word, and exam- 
jund.by ©.Cltz. Plc, and exhortation, and peculiar en- 
1559. P. 78. Ccouragemtent, Then endeavour what 
you can, to aboliſh the Nurſeries of Vice 
and publick Debauchery, not by imploring 
the Magiſtrates aftiftance (that becomes 
ſecular perſons rather than your fclf, and 
would be apt to harden the hearts of the 
perſons 


\ 


LETTER I. 


8. perſons concerned againſt you 3 when they 


ſhould find your exhortations backed 
with no better arguments)- but by per{wa- 
fions; partly by diflwading the multitude 
of ſuch Callings as are interefled in mens 
vices, (ſuch are Taverns and Ale-hon/es, 
eſpecially the moſt. debauched of them) 
to give over that kind of Calling, and 
betake themſelves to ſomething more profi- 
table for the Commonwealth, and more ſe- 
care for their own Souls; or (which is much 
eaſter) to prevent the multitude of youth 
to be engaged in thoſe Callings, either by 
principling the youth themſclves, or by 
poſleſiing Parents with a ſenſe of the great 
Spiritual inconveniences which arc almoſt 
ſeparable from them, cſpecially where 
numerous. Concerning this you may 
make uſe of the adviſe and afſliſtance of 
your more able Parifmwoners, who may 
be beſt experienced in the commodities 
of the Country, and may be able to em- 
ploy them even in railing new advantage- 
ous Arts of Trading, it it be necclary. 
Burt for thoſe Trades that arc diredtly un- 
lawful, if they be not able to undertake 
any other, it were better that they were 
maintained on the publick Charity than 
that they ſhould be ſuficred to return to 


their former employments. You may ſee 
R®2 tor 


+4 
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for this St. Cyprians Epiſtle ad Eucratinne 

L. 1. Ep.1o. So alſo it were well that thoſe 

Taverns and Alehouſes, which might be 

permitted after the detraftion of their 

ſuperfluous number, were confined to Inns 

who by their paucity might gain ſ«ffrcz- 

ertly and virtueuſly a convenient mainte- 

nance. And to this purpoſe you might 

perſwade them to keep ſmall drink, that 

none may be neceſſitated to uſe their ſtrong; 

and to take care of either texzpting or per- 

#1iting any to drink beyond their mea- 

ſure, as they would tender the ſecurity 

of ther own Souls, which will be indan- 

gercd by a participation of their Sins. Then 

It were well, in the next place, that you 

trequented the Schools, 1f there be any, 

and according to the Authority the Law 

allows the Clergy in ſuch cafes, examined 

the care and #2cthod of their Maſters, and 

(h) 47. efpecially to take® care of a method of 

-—_ (; inſtilling (5) Piety inco their Children, 

-—<grky which their Maſters may practiſe them in 3 

ers of Chiid:cn ſhall fiir and move ther to a love and due 

rebercuce of Gods true Belicjien, now trulp ſet fozth by 

92" Authozity, Injunct. by Qucen Clizabcth 1559+. 

FE 4 quoties habebitur ſacra Concio, eos vel emittent, vel dedu- 

cent ad templum, ut ſtatim a teneris incipiant erudiri ad pieta= 

tem &c. Lib. Quorund, Canon, An. 1571. p. 240, & Can, 
IxXix, An. 1602, —: 

"'s - ON, 
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or, if their Maſters be negligent, you 
ſhould allure and encourage them your 
ſelf, Do not deſpiſe this mean employ- 
ment for both you will find them more 
capable of virtue than ſuch as are con- 
firmed in vitions habits, by a more inflex- 
ible age, and longer cuſtom 3 and by this 


means you may more ealily ſecure the 


hopes of the zext Generation, which you 
may live your felt to ſee grown up ac- 
cording to your own defire. Then for ' 
giving them more particular preſcriptions 
you ſhould ſtir them up to a particular 
Cornfeſſron of their Sins and Temptations, 


according as our Mother 7he (7) (;)Church of En- 
Church of Eneglaud and (4_) Treland gland vitit. of the 


fick Can. CXill. Als 


approves it, but to give them no 1603. 


formal abſolution till a long experl- (4) Ibid. & Can. 


ence has let you underſtand their **- Iv. 
ability in keeping their Reſolutions, which 
will both keep them carefid in their daily 
practiſes, when as yet they are uncertain 
of their condition 5 and will come with 
more comfort, either in a time of Sprritiat 
dejetion, or the hour of Death, when 
they ſhall find that you are neither precz- , 
pitant nor favourable mn Jacgang concern- 
ing them 3 beſides that their pardon be- 
fore God in order to the Sacrament will 
be never the leſs valid becauſe you do not 
H 3 allure 
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aſſure them of it. And, in doing this;ti 
were well that, with advice of your Ord: - 
ary, you would retrive the Canon of 
(') Can. - this. Church of (1) Ireland for ap; "ep 
ny Pariſh Bell the Evening before the Encha 
rift, and waiting for ſuch in the Church as 
arc deſirous to Confeſs themſelves, or ask 
your Ghoitly counſel, withal warning them 
of theſe crimes which you are not obli- 
ged to conceal, that they may not think 
themſelves betrayed under pretence of Re- 
ligion. Beſides, you ſha]l be ready to 
take all occaſions of Pcoples ſeriouſneſs 
and zelancholy, whether tor 1emporal diſ- 
contents, or for fear of Death, and upon 
ſuch occaſions to warn the Spe&ators to 
beware of deferring the care of their 
Souls to ſuch exigencies, who will then 
moſt probably be affected 3 and ſo to be- 
have your ſelf to the perſon principally 
concerned as that the ſtanders by may 
underſtand the ground of his comfort to 
be rather his _ life than any 2ndications 
he can give of his preſent penitence. And 
upon occaſion of your viſitation of ſick 
perſons, you ſhould remember what the 


So alſo the - . | 
tual of Rubrick of the Office requires you to put 


- K. Edward 


vi. p- 10. the Article of vifir, by Arch-B. Cranmer p. 20. Injun. by 
2. Fliz, AN. 1555+. 2-P+ 74: Articl, of 7i/itat, Alle 1559» P» 178» 
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' them that are rich in mind of laying uþ a 


good foundation for the time to come, 1 Tim. 
vi. 17.18. 19. of ſhewing their gratitude 
to God who has bleſled them by paying 


. him an acknowledgement out of their 


gains 3 and ſhewing themſelves not to be 
Proprietors but faithful Stewards, eſpeci- 
ally if the Riches be juſtly gotten 3 other- 
wiſe you mult refuſe their very Oblations, 
till they have firſt made ſatisfaction to the 
perſons injured by them. But what is juſt- 
ly gotten, and may be lawfully accepted, 
it were better beſtowed mn a conſiderable 
fumm ( for houſes of Correion for mait- 
taining idle Vaoabonds, and raiſing them to 
do ſemething profitable for a livelyhood ;, for 
educating and raiſing neceſſitous perſons to 
an honest Calling ;, for helping thoſe who are 
reclaimed from a ſcandalous courſe ; tor all 
thoſe good uſes, which in the Primitive 
Church were ſupplyed out of the common 
Treaſures of the Church) than in tranſi- 
ent Almes. Many other things might 
have been added, but that, you may Re- 
member, 1 did not promiſe you an enume- 
ration of all particulars of this kind. On- 
ly theſe ſeem more neceſſary tor reducing 
your People to a ruleable Temper, without 
which your other care will not be fo tig- 
nificant, I hope you will exculc the frec- 

H 4 dom 
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dom TI have takenz for my own part fk 
thought I could not have diſcharged the 
duty of a faithful friend, if I had not 
done ſo. Otherwiſe I have been ſo far 
from impoſing on you, that I have not ad- 
viſed any thing, which either 1s not evi- 
dent, or has not its reaſon infinuated with 
it in the body of my diſcourſe; and ſo 
may freely be judged of either by your 
{clf, or any other whom you ſhall make 
uſe of either for its Correction or Improve- 
ment. Whatever the event may prove, 
aſſure your ſelf, it was undertaken with a 
good intention, by 


Tour aſſured well-wiſher, eſpecially 


in ſuch ChriStian Services, 


H. D. 


Ad Num. 
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Ecanſe I have there ſhewa the ne- 


Ad Num. XTI. XIII. 
ceſſity of ſtudying the Fathers of 
the firſt and pureſt Centuries, as 


Þ a qualification for the ſuſception 


of Orders; it has been by ſome friends, 


| zhat peruſed 2t, - concerved convenient for 


the Inſtruction of Novices, for whoſe uſe 
this Advice was principally calculated and 
deſigned, that I ſhould adjoyn a Catalogue 
of the Chriſtian Authors and writings, ſuch 
as are genuine, during that Period, till the 
Converſion of Conſtantine ro Chriſtianity, 
together with good Editions where they might 
find and furniſh themſelves with them. 1 
was ſoon ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of 
this requeſt, and have accordingly endea- 
voured its performance, wherein if I may 
ſeem adecretory in reſolving poſitively ſome 
things controverted among learned men, 
without producing my reaſons, 1 deſire that 
it may be remembred that my deſign was not 

| 70 


WA 
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A Catalogue of the writings, &«. 
to prejudicate againſt skilful diſſenters, but 
to Fei ſuch S were unskilful ; and that 
even in regard of them, the reaſon why T 
do not produce my reaſons is not that, by 
concealment of my evidence, I might oblige 
them to depend on my Authority, but partly 
to avoid prolixity, and partly becauſe I do 
not conceive ſuch unskilful Readers compe- | 
tent TJudges of them, and partly becauſe 
ſuch as are, may conſult many others who || 
have undertaken it profeſſedly ; and that, | 
though the reaſons be not produced, yet the I} 
degree of aſſent, whether certain, or doubt- 
tul, or probable, 7s warmed, which was 
the moſt cautious way I could imagine of \ 
dealing with ſuch perſons, eſpecially theſe 
things themſelves not being delivered from 
my own private ſenſe, but of ſuch as have 
ys learnedly and impartially managed this 
ſubject. I do not intend as much as to 
mention ſuch Authors or writings which I 
conceive undefervedly to pretend to my pre- 
ſcribed Period ( what my thoughts are con- 
cerning ſuch may be ſufficiently concluded 
from my not mentioning them) nor to ex- 
plode ſuch works as are falfly inſcribed to 
the particular perſons whoſe names they 
bear, if upon other regards they may ſeem 
genuine in reſpett of the time intended, 
that is, if it be probable that their Au- 

thors 
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A Catalogue of the writings, &c. £07 
thors who ever they were, flouriſhed with- 
in the Period intended, about the time 
wherein they are ranked, that fo they may 
be preſumed competent Teſtimonials of 


- the ſtate of the Church in thoſe Ages, 


which ts the end for which I produce and 
recommend them. Nor ſhall I trouble 
my felf to recount ſuch genuine truly- 
inſcribed works themſelves, as either are 
not at all extant at preſent, or extant 
onuly in Fragments quoted at the ſecond 
hand from other anticnt Authors ; for 
theſe will be in order met with in the 
places from whence they are reſpettively 
produced, and references to thoſe places 
will generally be found in their good and 
accurate Editions. Nor laſtly do T pre- 
tend to give an account of ſuch Hiſto- 
rians as have deſcribed the Afts of the 
Martyrs , and are conceived antient ; for 
both many of them are Anonymous, con- 
cerning whom it would be very hard. 
to reſolve on their particular Age; and 
it is a work particularly undertaken by 
it ſelf by Surius, Lippomannus, e&«c. 
In thoſe Authors therefore which ſhall, 
after theſe deAuftions, remain proper 
for my purpoſe, T ſhall ſignifie the 
time they ourifped in ( which is 5 


neceſſary for my preſent deſign of diſco- 


TVEY®* 
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werins their Teſtimonial Authority ) 
not by years, which would be obnoxious 
to many further diſputes, but by the 
begpnnſng , middle, or end, of their 
reſpeQive Centuries! ſince the Incarna- 
F107s 


| ———— 


\ A Catalogue of the writings of ſuch 

Chriſtian Authors as flourtſhed 
before the, Converſion of the 
Roman Empire to Chriſtianity. 


I, Lemens Romans, His I, Epiſtle to erg 
the Corinthians, undoubted. - "4 


His 2. Ep. to the ſame, though 

qucſtion'd whether his, yet cer- 

tainly is of an Author very ancicnt 3 flouriſhing 
within the Pcriod intended. 

Edit. of a Fragimcnt of the later, and the for= 
mer almoſt cntire, by Parricius Funius at Oxford, 
Anno. Dom. MDCXXX VIII. or by Cotelerivs, if 
you can get it. If not, the 2d Edition of Ox- 
ford, divided according to Cotelerius's Paragraphs 
is the beſt of thoſe which are eaſily to be had 
\ and cheap. | 


- 


I. Hermas. His Paſtor in III. Books, undoubt- - 2 


cdly antient, and about this time, as appears by 
his mention of Clemens Romanus as a contempo=- 
rary. 

That he has been brought lower by being 
pretended to be Brother to Pope Pius, has no an- 
tienter Teſtimony that I know of, than the Ver- 
ſes againſt Marcion, under the name of Tertulli- 
an, the pretended Ep. of Pius to Fuſtus Viennenſ. 
and the Pontifical aſcribed to Damaſus, all of 
them :uſtly Queſtionable z and if they were not, 
yet not comparable to this expreſs mention of St. 

| | Clement, 
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Cent. 2, 
beg. 


Cent. 
3. begs 


end. Cent. 
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Clement in the work it ſelf, thence produced by 


Origen, «* Ayx- that we may not ſuſped it 
to be a modern Interpolation. 


Edit. in Biblioth. Patr. Colon. Agrip. MDCX- 


VIII. Tom. 1. p. 27.0r by Cotelerins, 


TM. Toatius. His vi. Ep. of Primate Uſper's 
Latine, and Iſaac Voſſius's Florentine Greek Editi- 
ONS, VIZ. 

I. Ad Epheſios 6. Ad Smyrneos. 

2, Ad Magnefianos. 4+. Ad Romanos, 

3. Ad. Trallianos. $5. Ad Philadelphienſes. 
Queſtioned only, I think, out of Intereſt by the 


. Presbyterians, bccauſe he 1s decretory againſt 


them. 

His Epilile ad Polycarpum is thought by Iſaac 
Voffius, and Cotelerius, and the Biſhop of Cheſter, 
undeſervedly quettioned by our Primate. 

Elit. by Primatc Uſher at Oxford, partly An. 
Dom. MDCXLIV. partly MDCXLVI. His is the 
belt for the various Readings, which are want- 
ing in Cotelerins, 


IV. AG&a Tgnatii. Biſhop Uſher uſcd three Co- 
pics. But that is moli uncorrupt which” has the 
tigures in it referring to his Notes. 

Edit. by Primate UVſper as atorcſaid. 


V. Barzabas, His Epiſtle, moſt certainly none 
of the Apoſtles, who was a Levite, Act, iv, 36, 
whereas the Author was bctore his Convertion a 
Gentile and an Idolater. See $. 14. 16, of Cotele- 


rits's Divifion. Yet in all likehhood written a-- 


bout this time. After the deſtruction of the 
Temple, and yet B:fore the Cole of the 4 Go- 
: ſpcls 
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{p.1s were agreed on in the Church. It is near 
the Style of the new Teſiament, and ſo antient as 


. to be taken for Barnabar's, by Clemens Alexan- 


drinus Strom. ii. Ps 273, 274» 285. 290. 300. 


| v-417. 421. and Origen, L. 1. cont. Cel. L, iii. 


Lad 
= 


#2 Ayx. and others. 

Edit. together with 1gnatius's Epiſtles by Iſa- 
ac Voſſius Anno. Dom. MDCXLVI. or alone by 
Hugo Menardis. Pariſ. MDCXLV. and Cote- 
lerits. | 


VI. Eſdras. His iv. Book Apocryphal counter* Cent. 2. 
fcited by ſame Judaizing Chriſtian about theſe beg- 
times. 


VII. Hermes Triſmegiſtus. His Pamander thought cage, 


* to be a Chriſtian-counterfeit, by Caſaubon, Ex= 2, beg. 


ErCit. 1. in Baron. num. Xx. 
Edit. the beſt by Hannibal Roſells Colon. A- 
grip. MDCXXS. fol. 


- VIII. Celſus. His Altercatio Faſonis & Papiſci. Cone, ». 
a Preface to it is cxtant under the name of St. near the 
Cyprian ad Vigilium de Fudaica incredulitate» brgs 

_ Edit, Tom. iii, of St. Cyprian's works accor- 

ding to Pameliws's diltinction. But the work is 
ancienter than Origen,by whom it is quoted. 1. iv. 
adverſ. Celſum Epicureum. Nay ancientcr than 

Celſus himfclt. 


IX. Polycarpus. His Epiſile to the Philippeans, 


never Queſtioned by any that I know of, but _ 


end. 2. begs 


Paille, but to full ſatisfaction, I think, of all un- y;a, 
prejudiced Readers dcfended againti him by the 
moli Learned Biſhop of Cheſter, Vind. Tgnat. 
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Edit. with Ionatins by Primate Uſher as afore- 
ſaid, and Cotelerims. 


X., Epiſtola S. Petri ad Facobum. 
before the Clementines newly ſct forth by Cotele- 
ris, 35 alſo in that old Copy mentioned by Pho- 
tius, But ncithecr of them underlivod why. The 
true reaſon ſeems to be that this was the real 
Preface of the Predicatio Petri, quotcd by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, whoic Author was an Ebzonite, as 
appears not only from Epiphanizs, but trom this 
Preface it ſclf. And whoever be was that patch- 
cd thele together, fecms to have dctign'd the 
Collcetion of all the Ancient Apocryphals, that 
bore the name of Clemens, and according]y to 
have pretixcd the ſcveral Prefaces tirſt together, 
and this among them as bclonging to that Predi- 
cation. Ed, in Cotelerius as atorcſaid. 


XI. Eccleſie Smyrnenſis Epiſtola, concerning the 
Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, &c. larger than in 
Euſebius. 


Edit, the ſame. Or in Valeſins's Ed. of Euſeb. - 


Hiſt. partly in the Text, partly in his Notes. 


XII. 7ztine Martyr. His undoubtcd works, 
Pareneticus. 
Oratio adverſus Grecos, 
Apologia I. ad Antoninum Pium, 6x. 
Apologia IT. ad Marcum Antoninum, &C. 
Dialogus cum Tryphone, 
Epiſtol. ad Zenam &- Serenum, His works,though 
doubted, yct moſt probably genuine. 
De Monarchia, not much queſtioned. 
Epiſtol. a4 Diognetum, qucſiioned, I think, on- 
ly by Sylburgius, Eiit. 


Prefixed 4- 
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| monius Alexandrinus. 


1. P. 22, 
XVI. Theophilus Antiochenus. undoubtcd. Cent. 
Lib. III. ad Autolycum. afts mid. 
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Edit. Pariſ, MDCXV, Grzco-Latin. 


XII. Pius the I. His iii. and iv. Epiſtles in the Cent. 
order of Blondells Edition. I my ſclf bclieve 2. mide 
them counterfeit. I only mention them bccauſe 
Blondell has a better opinion of them tor ſome 
expreſſions in them which he conceives tavour- 
able to Presbytery, and I would not prcjudge the 
diſintcreſſed Reader concerning them. 

Edit. David Blondell. Epiſt, Pontit. Genev, 
MDCXX VII. 


XIV. Athenageras, His works though menti- 

. .- Cent. 2. 
oned by none of the Ancicnts yet never quelti- ag, ,;q, 
oned that I know of. 

Legatio pro Chriſtianis, 
De Reſurredione Mortuorum. | 
Edit. with St. Juſtine Martyr as aforcſaid, 


XV. Tatians. undoubted. Cent. 2; 
Oratio ad Grecos, aft, mid. 
Edit. with S. Juftine Martyr, as aforcſaid. 
Diateſſaron, thought to be the ſame with Har- 
monia Evangelica extant undcr the name of Am- 


Edit. Biblioth. Patr. Edit. Colon. Agrip. Tom. 


Edit. with St. Juftine Martyr as aforcſaid, 
Commemaria or Allegorie in Evangelia, (ome- 
what doubted of by St. Hierome in Cant. who 
quotes them, by 
[ Eait. 
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Edit. Biblioth. Patr. Colon. Agrip. Tom. II. 


XVII. Irenews, undoubted, Adverſns Hereſes, | 


LV. 

Edit. the moſt compleat that I have ſcen is 
that of Fexardentivs, having (beſides as much 
of the Original Text in Greek as could be had 
from the quotations of ancient Authors) V. whole 
chapters reſtored at the end not extant in any 
former. His notes tend rather generally to abuſe 
the Proteſtants than to explain the ſcnſe of his 
Author, It is in fol. Calon. Ag. MDXCVI. 


XVIII. Oracul. Sibyllin. L. VIIE. A counterfeit 
Chriſtian Author, quotcd by St. Fxftine Martyr and 
Theoph. Antiochenus , but not reduced into the 
form wherein we have it now, till about the time 
of the Emperor Commodus at leaft. 

Edit. Opſopei Parifijs, MPCVII. 


XIX. Teſtamenta Patriarcharum counterfeited 
by ſome ancient Judaizing Chriſtian, about this 
time at the uttermoſt 3 if it be that which is 
quoted by Origen, in Geneſ. It is doubted of by 
Selden. I wiſh we had the Greek publifhed, which 
is till extant in M S. we ſhould then be better a- 
ble toJudge concerning it. 

Edit, Biblioth. Patr. Colon. Agrip. Tom. I. 


P- 173. 


XX, Clemens Alexandrinus. undoubted, 
Protreptic, 
Pedagog. L. 11. 
Stromat. L. VII. 
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The VIII. Book as alſ6 the Greek Eccloge an- 


4 nexed at the end of it, thought to belong to his 
. Hypotypoſes, the main body whercof is long fince 
lot 


7A 
.- Edit. Parifijjs MDCXL. 
þ His 7; 6 7a401G- ou(4u ©, publiſhed under the 


name of Origen's XX. Homily on Ferem. is accor- 
? dingly extant in Mich. Ghiſlerius on Ferem. Tom. 
eo WI. p. 262. 


pl Comment. in T. Ep. $. Petr. in Epiſt, $, Judz. 

* in Ep, Canonicas $. Johannis. 

” Are probably the ſame accounted his by Caſ- 
fiodore, Div. L. by whom they are all recounted 

4 excepting that of St. Jude. They ſeem rather to 

- have been colle&ed out of his works, cſpecially 


his Hypotypoſes now loſt, than drawn up in this 
© ff» form by St. Clement himſelf. 

pe Eit. of the Comment. Bib, Patr. Tom. I. p. 
12355, Ed. Secund. 


q XXI. Recognitionum L. X. ad Jacob. Fratrem Cent. 2: 
p Domini, tranſlated by Ruffinus, and by him dedi- near the 


_ cated to one Gaxdentins. 1 do not ſuppoſe it to ** 
" be the genuine werk of Clemens Romanus whoſe 
y name it bears 3 for it is certainly later than Barde- 

h . fanes Syrus, a diſcourſe -of whoſe quoted from 


by him by Exſebizs Pr. Evang. L..VI. c. 10. is here 
tranſcribed at largez and yet conſiderably anti- 
[. enter than Origen, Philocal. by whom it is attribu- 
ted to Clemens Romanus himſtlt, which is the 
reaſon why I place it about this time. 
Edit. Colon. Agrippin. MDLXIX. by Lambert 
Gruterus, And in Gotelerins. 


I 2 


XXII, 


16 


Centr. 
3. begs 


Cent. 2. 
near the 
end and 3 
beg. 
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XXII. Ada Felicitatis & Perpetue. 
Edit. Parif. by Holftenins. 89%, MDCLXIV, 


XXII. Tertullianus : undoubted. 

De Pallio, 

Apologeticus, 

De Teſtimonio Anime, 

Ad Scapulam, 

De Oratione, 

Ad Martyras. 

De Spefaculis, 

De Idabolatria. 

De Habitu Muliebri. 

De cultu F eminarum. 

Ad Uxorem ſuam Ls I. 

De Corona Militjs. 

De welandis Virginibus. 

Ad Nationes, L. TI. tixſt publiſhed by Facobus 
Gothofredus in 4%.Genev. MDCXXV, and there- 
fore not tobe expcacd in former Editions, 

Adverſus Judges, 

De Preſcriptio;tibus adverſus Hercticos. 

De Baptiſmo. 

Adverſus Hermogenem. 

Adverſis Valentinianos. 

De Anima, 

De Carne Chriſti. 

De ReſurreAione Carnis. 

De Fuga in Perſecutione, 

De Pudicitia, F 

De Patient, 

Adverſas Marcionem, L.T. 

Scorpiacon adverſus Gnoſticor, 

Adverſis Praxeam. 
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De Exhortatione Caftitatis, 

* De Monogamid, 

I De Fejunio adverſis Pſychicos. 
Edit. by Rigaltins rathcr than any other, be- 

- cauſe of the improvement of that moſt anticnt 
noble MS, of Agobardus. Or if you would have a 
Proteſtant Edition and of an eaficr price, get that 
of 'Franeker, MDXCII. rather than mavy others, 
though later. 

Books probably his, or of ſome other near his 
Age. 

De Pomntentia, 

Edit. as aforciaid. 
L. Carmin, adv. Marcion. Lib.V. 
Geneſis, 

ES | 

Thcſe Monſieur Aleth de Vit. and Script. Tertul. 
c. #lt, {uſpc&ts to have been written in later 
times, and names the very Authors he aſcribcs 
them to. 

Ad. Senatorem converſum. 

Theſe three laſt are in verſe, and are uſually 
extant both among Tertuſian and St, Cyprian's 
works, being afcribed to both of them. 

Books conjectured by. Eraſmus to be his, from 
the likeneſs of their Style, 

Ad amicum eprotum. 
De vera Circumciſione. 
Extant Tom. IV. of St. Hierome's works. 
- Edit, Baſil, MDLIII. the former at pag. 36» 
the later at pag. 119, 
XXIV. Epiftola de Cibis Judaicis. " Cenr. 


Not Tertullian's, though aſcribed to him, _ 3 beg. 


112 


Cent. 
Zo begs 


Cent. 
3» begs 


Cent. 
Z+ b fo 
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of ſome Biſhop,who probably flouriſhed about this 
time. Some think of Novatian the Schiſmatick, 
Elit. with Tertullian as aforeſaid. 


RXV, Oratio adverſus Grecos inſcripta Cons» 
tra Platonem, De Univerſi cauſa. 

A Fragment of it publiſhed by David Heſcheli- 
#s in his notes upon Photizs's Bibliothecs, Ad, 
P- 15- by him attributed to a Chriſtian Foſephus, 
by our Primate Uſher to Caixs, about Alexander 
the Emperors time. But in the Catalogue of Hip- 
polytus*'s works found ingraven on the ſame ftone 
with his Paſchal Ca1on, it is reckoned for Hippo- 
lytus's, Whoever he was that was Author of it, 
he ſcems to have flouriſhed within our Period, 
and to have bcen a Platonizing Chriſtian. X 


XXVI. Minucius Felix. 
His Ofavins, undoubtcdly his fince diſcover» 
ed by Fr. Baldain, 

Edit. Lugdun, Batav, MDCLII. with notes. 


- XXVII. Hippolytus Biſhop and Martyr, com- 
monly called Portenfis, it they be the ſame, Whe- 
ther they wcre or no, yet they ſeem tohave flou- 
riſked about the ſame time, and have the ſame 
works indiicriminately aſcribed to them, Such 
arc : 

De Antichrifto, &* conſummatione Mundi, though 
gueltiuncd by ſeveral, yet moſt probably genu- 
ive, ſceiny it is mentioned as: ſuch by St. Hier 
rome de Script, Eccl. whoſe Authority I conceive 
alonc ſuflicient to countervailall thoſe ſuſpicions, 
rather than arguments, urged again(} it from the 
Mmattcy, | p Eait. | 


Nis 


[= 
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Edit. Bibliothec, Patr, Greco-Latin, Tom. ii. p. - 


42, 

R Canon Paſchalis not doubted that T know of; 
Edit Foſeph Scalig. Lugd. Batav. MDXCV. 
Books probably his. 

De Deo trino & uno & de Myſterio Incarnationis, 
contra hereſim Noeti. 
Edit, Gerard. Voſſii in miſcel}. SanQtor. Patrum 

ad tin. Gregor, Thaumaturg. p. 58. 

De Theolog. & Incarnatione, contra Beronem & 


 Helicem hereticos. 


Edit. Henr. Canifii Tom. V. Antiq. Ledt. Part. 
FT. P- 153, | 

Both of theſe, if his, are probable to have beca 
Fragments of his work againſt Herefies mentioned 
by the Ancieuts. 

Demonſtratio contra Fudeos. 


Edit. Poſſevin, Apparat. verb. Hippolytur. 


XNXVIII. Ammonius Alexandrinus the Maſter 
of Origen, Undoubted. Cent. 3; 
Canon, or Harmonia Evangelics miſtaken by þg. 
Victor Capuanus tor Tatiqnes's Diateſſaron. 
Edit. under the name of Tatianzs, Bibl. Patr. 
Colon, Agrip. MPCXVII. Tom. 2. p. 183. 


XXIX. Origenes Adamantins. His undoubted 

works. C-nt. 3: 
TI. Such as are extant in Greek, bez. mid. 
Cont, Celſum. Lib. viil. 
Philocalia, Fragments colle&ed out of his 

works by St. Baſil. and St. Gregory, 
Edit. Cantabrig. by Mr. Spencer, MPCLVIII. 
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Comment on. St, Matth. and on St. Joh. New. 

Commentaries on Ferem. formerly publiſhed by 
the nanie of St. Cyrill, of Alexandria, reſtored 
to Origen, together with ſeveral parts of Philoca- 
lia diſtributed according to the Scriptures to 
whicn they relate, &c. | 

Edit. in 2 vol, fol. by Petr. Dan, Huetins, to+ 
gether with large and learned Prolegomena, 

Exho:tatio ad Martyrium. | 

Reſponſio ad Africanum de Hlittoria Suſanne in- 
tegra cum Epiſtola Africant, 

E/it. Baſil. MDCLX XIV, by Wetſftenius, 

We may, I hope ere long, cxpc& more of his 
Tractatcs in Greek in an Edition by themſclves 
by tne (ame- Huetins, 

2, Such as -are cxtant in Latine, in 2 Tomes, 
according to Genebrard's Edition, MDCIV, 

(Genuine in Tom. I. 

In Genef. Hom. xvit. 

In Exod Hom, itt, 

In Levitic. Hom, xvi, though formerly attri- 
buted.to St. Cyrill, yet undoubred* fince their rc 
ſticution, 

In Joſue Hom, xxui. 

Hom. ii, in Cantic. Canticorum, intcrpret; S. Hiee 
ponymo. = 

In Tfaiam 'Hom: is, 

In Jeremiam Hom, xiv, 

In Exzcchiclem Hem. xiv, 

Hl:et dyoy L. iv, 

Gcnuine in Tom, 2, 

In Lucim Hom, xxxix, 

.' Ju Epiſt, ad Roman, Lib, xxx, 
Cont, Celſum L, Viits 


m— 
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Philocalis colleed, as aforeſaid, out of his 
works. 

Epiſt. ad Jul. African, 

Other works probably his, and only doubted 
of becauſe of the Liberty taken by Rffinus in 
- tranſlating them, of adding frequently interpo= 
lations of his own. | 

In Num. Hom. xxviit. 

' In Fudic. Hom. ix. 

In Lib. Regnor. Hom. 7. 

Hom. in Pf. xxXvi. XXXvii. XXXViite 

In Cantic. Canticor, Hom. iv. cum Prolog, 

In diverſ. Hom. i, iii, iv. Ve Vis iN. X. 

Note that learned men do not rely fo confi- 
dcntly on any thing tranſlated by Rrffines,becauſe 
of the difhculty of diſtinguiſhing the Origanal 
Text from his interpolations. 

IWeiſtenins thinks the Dialogue againſt the Mar- 
cionites to be rcally Origen's others, among 
whom I profeſs my ſclt to be one, conceive it 
only perſanated, Let the Reader judge of his 
reaſons. 

Edit, Greco-Latin. by Wetſftenius at Baſil , as 
aforeſaid, 


T2r 


XXX, Fulins Aﬀricanus, His Epiſtle to Origen cone, - 


concerning the tory of Suſanna, undoubted, 

Edit, with Origen's Anſwer to him, in Greek, 
in Wetſtenias as aforcſaid. 

A great part of his Chronography extant in 
Georg. Syncellus Edit.PariſMDCLII trom whence, 
not being then publiſhed, it was borrowed by 
Scaliger in his Edition of Enſebius's Chroniconin 
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Cent. 
Zo mid. 
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XXX1, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, His undoubt- 
&d works : 

Chariſteria or Panegyric. ad Origen, Greco-La- | 
tin. 

Metaphraſis in Eccleſiaſten, extant only in La-j. 
m 

Epiſtolz Canonica in Latine only in Voſſizs, but 
in Greek alſo in Balſamon, Edit, Greco-Latin, Pa- 
rifiis, MDCXX. p. 902, 

His Confeſſion of Faith xecited by St. Gregory 
Nyſſen in his life, as revealed to him by St. Fohn 
Baptiſt Grzco-Latin. 

Such as cannot be eaſily diſproved : 

De Anima ad Tatianum, 

In Annunciationem B. Virginu, Sermones lit. 

Sermo in $8, Theophanid. 

Edit. of them all by Gerard. Voſſius Prexpoſ.' 
Tungrenſ. Mogunt, MDCIV, 


XXAXII. Cornelius Romanus, undoubted. 

Two Epiſtles to $t, Cyprian, among St. Cypri- 
ans Epiſtles, XLVI. XLVII. 

Ep. ad Lupicinum Edit. among Blondell's Ep, 
Pont. doubtful, 


XXAIII, Cyprianus Carthag. His undoubted 
works. 

All the Epiſtles, LXXXIII. according to Pame- 
lius's diſtribution, who has placed them accor- 
ding to the time wherein they were writtcnzare 
certainly his, and the other Authors, to whom 
they arc inſcribed. 

De Diſciplina & habitu Virginum, 

De 


ubt- 
La-l 
La-# 


but 
Pa- 


gory 
fobn 
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De Lapfis. 
De Unitate Ecclefie. 
De Oratione Dominica, 
Contra Demetrianum, 

- De Vanitate Tdolorum. 
De Mortalitate, 
De bono Patientie. | 
De Opere & Eleemoſynis, 

: De Zelo & Livore, _ 

Books moſt probably thought his, and thought 
certainly to be ſo by Pamelins. 

Libri III. Teſtimoniorum ad ©nirinum, quoted 
by St. Hierome, | 

De Exhortatione Martyrij. 

. De laude Martyrij ad Moyſem & Maximum & 
ceteros Confifſores. 

De Spedftaculis, 

De Diſciplina & bono Pudicitie, 

Ad Novatianum hereticum, quod Lapfis ſpes ve» 
aig non fit deneganda. 

Books, if not his, yct certainly of ancient 
Authors about his time, 

De fingularitate Clericorum, 

De Aleatoribus. 

De montibus Sina & Sion. 
 Adverſus Fudeas qui inſecuti ſunt Dominum no- 
ſtrum. 

Edit. S. Goulartiy MDXCIII. 

- The names of Authors whoſe certainly genus» 
ine works are extant among St. Cyprian's, for 
the direction of young Students, who might o- 
therwiſe meet them quoted,and not know where 
£0 find them, 


Donati Ep. I, lomewhat doubted of. 
Cleri 


£24 


Cent. 3+ 
aft. mid. 


Cent. 3. 
aft, mid. 


Cent. 3- 
aft. mids 
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Cleri Romani ad Clerum Carthaginienſem, Ep. TIL, 
ad Cyprianum Ep. XXX. XXXI. 

Confeſſorum univerſorum ad Cyprianum, de pace 
Lapis danda Ep. XVTI. 

Caldontj ad Cyprianum Ep. XIX. Ad Clerum 
Carthag. Ep. X XXIX. 
| Celerini ad Lucianum Ep. XXI. 

Luciani ad Celerinum. Ep. XXIL, 

Moyſis &+, Maximi & ceterorum ad Cyprianum 
Reſcript. Ep. XXVT. L. 

Synodi African. ad Corneliunm, Ep. LIV. 

Firmilian. ad Cyprianum Ep. LXXV. 

Nemeſiani ad Cyprianum, Reſp. Ep. LXXVTI1L, 

Lucij P. ad Cyprian. Keſp. Ep. LXXISX. 

Felicis & ceterorum ad Cyprianum Reſp. Ep. 
LXXX. 

Concilium GCarthaginienſe ſub Cypriano, con- 
ccrning Rebaptization of Hereticks, | 


RXXIIII. 1Pontins Diaconus, His life of St. 
Cyprian, undoubted. 
Edit. with St. Cyprians works as aforcſaid, 


XXXV. An Author about that time againſt 
Rebaptization of Hereticks. 

Edit. among the Notes of Rigaltizs, in his 
Edimon of St. Cyprian, 


* XXXVI. Dionyſius Alexandrinus, His undoubt- 
ed works. - 

Epiſt. Canonica ad Baſiliden. 

Edit. with Belſamon on him, apud Balſamon, 
Edit. as aforeſaid, p. 879. | 


r 


Ep. adverſus Paulum Samoſatenzam, tranſlate 
by Turrian, Edit. 
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Edit. Greco-Latin. MDC VII. 


Latin, Bibl. Patr. Colon. Agrip. Tom. it. p. 
. G7, 


|. XXXVII. Methodins Biſhop ob Olympus, and Cent. 4. 
afterwards of Tyre, commonly called Patarenſis aft. mids 
by the Greeks. Undoubted works. 

Excerpta ex Libr. de ReſurreGionc, 

Ex Lib. de Creatis, 

Ex Lib. de Sympoſiis. 

Ex Lib. contr. Porphyrium, &C. 

All theſe improved above what had been cx- 
tant of them formcrly in Epiphanizs, Photius and 
Damaſecey. 

Liber de Libero Arbitrio. 

Oratio in Simeon & Annam. 

Y® Oratio in Ramos Palmarum, moſt probably his, 
though by ſome formerly aſcribed to St. Chry- 
ſoftome, 

Edit. Fr. Combefis cum Amphilechio, &c. Gre- 
co-Lat. Pariſc. MDCXLIV. 


XXXVIII. De Trinitate, a work aſcribed by Cent. 3; 
ſome to Tertullian , by others to Novatian the near the 
Heretick ; but of an Author later than either of 
them, bcing certainly after the riſe of Sabellius 
the Heretick whom he mentions , and yet in all 
probability before Arianiſm. 

Edit. with Tertwllian, as aforeſaid. 


 XRXIXK, Fragm. Diſpntationis Archelaz Epiſ- Cent. 33 

copi Meſopotamie adv. Manicheum. ends 
Edit. by Hen. Valefis in the end of his Notes 

on Socrates and Sozomen. _ 
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XL. Anatolii Epiſcopi Laodiceni de Canoni Paſ- 
ehali. Wo 


Ed. in Bucher, Doin. Tempor. 


Cent.3- XLI. Arnobius Afer. undoubted. 
814. \- L. VII. contra Gentes. 
Edit, Lugd. Batavor. MDCLI. with notes. 


_ rn XLII. LaGantizs Firmianus ; undoubted. 
Ondr 4106 Divin. Inftit. L.VII, 
De Ira Dez. 
De Opificio Dez, 
Epitome in Libros ſuos, 
Edit, Lugdun. Batavor. MDC LX. by Servatus 
Galleus. 
De Mortih, Perſecutor. <P 
Edit. by Baluz, Miſcell, Lib. 2. Pariſf. MDC+> 
LXXIX. 


Cent. 3- XLII. Ferrus Alexandrinus :undoubted : 
ends 4» 18+ Epiſtol, Canonica, 
Edit, Balſamon, p. 887. 


Cent. 3. XALIV. Pamphilus Martyr. 
eng. 4+ViEe Apologia pro Origene , I verily believe genuine, 
notwithſtanding what St. Hierome objects againſt 
it. For Ezſebizs himſelf pretends the afliftance 
of Pamphilas in his writing that Apology of his, 
Hiſt, Eccl. L.VI. C. 26. Lat. xy: Grec. Edit. 
Chriſtophorſon, and it is obſerved by Photius, Cod, 
CAVTIT. who tells us, That the firſt V Books 
had the aſſiſtance of Pamphilzs, the VI only at- 
ter his Martyrdome compoſed by Euſebizrs _y 7 
0 
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ſo that the contrary tcftimony of Erſebius pro» 
duccd by St. Hierome , that Pamphilus wrote no-1 


' thing but ſome few Epiſtles, if it were rightly Þ 


quoted (for it does not appear, I think in Erſe- 


' bius as extant at preſent) was in all likelihood Je vita 
to be underſtood of ſuch works as he alone was Pamphils, 
Author of, whereas in this he had the Afſi- PW loſt, 


ſtance of Exſebizs himſelf. This is the onely ob- 
jction infifted on by St. Hierome. Out of St. 
Hierome it appears, that this was onely the firſt 
book of thoſe V. wherein it appears from Pho- 
ztius, that Euſebius had the ailiſtance of Pamphi- 
Is; fo that it ſcems that this aJone was ſelected 
by Ryfinus out of the whole work , becauſe this, 
as it ſhould ſeem, was alone employed in vindi- 
cation of the Opinions of Origen, the reſt, as may 
be conjectured from their contents mentioned in 
Photius, ſpent in a Hiſtorical Elogy, and vindicati- 
on* of his life. I have the more particularly inſj- 
ſted on-this, and given my reaſon why I believe 
it genuine, becauſe the Authority of St. Hierome 
has ſwaycd the generality of the learned world 
in this particular, 

Edit. uſually in Origen and St. Hieroms works. 

Note that for the undextianding and judging 
of theſe Authors and their works. it would be 
very expedicnt to read the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory 
of Exſebius, where alſo many more conſiderable 
Fragments of the Authors already mentioned » 
and ſeveral others not mentioned, will be found, 
very well worthy peruſal in oxder to the defign 
intended, 
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Letter II. 


A Letter of Advice for dire: 
Fion of a young Student 
in Divinity, eſpectallyſuch 
as is Rational, related 
to in the former, Numb. 


A VII. 


g 1 R, 


t, F* ſorry that your baſhfulneſs 


has hitherto denied me the 

more familiar opportunities of 

your acquaintance during your 
reſidence among us3 but am withall 
| plad that theſe preſent difadvantageous 
circumſtances themſelves of time and 
} place have now at length, though un- 
expectedly, emboldened your modeſty 
to ſuch a welcoxre, and rever-unſeaſonable, 
motion. But neither the intereſt of friend- 
{hip, nor my own inclination, nor = 
tne 
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LETTER I. 


the copiouſneſs of the ſubje& wherein 
you hive imployed me, nor my little lea- 
ſure for things fo inſignificant, will permit 
me to retahate your complementsz and 
therefore, I hope, you will excuſe me |} 
though I be abrupt in my addrefſles to 
the reſolution of your propoſal. And 
that I may avoid that generality and un- 
practicableneſs and obſcurity to which im- 
methodical diſcourſes are very obnoxi- 
ous; and may contrive my thoughts 1n as 
few words and as little time as the ordina- 
frequent avocations of my other Stu- 
tes will allow me, and withal more ufe- 


fully and diſtintly to your purpoſe: I 


concetve it moſt convenient toſhew 1. the 
deſign of Scholaitical Divinity, and the ge- 
eral requiſites thereunto 5 and thence, Se- 
condly, the wore particular influence of Se- 
enlar learning in order to it 5 and Thirdly, 
Some few books toinitiate you herein, and ge- 
neral direftions that arc adviſeable in your 
ſtudies of them; and Laſtly the order where- 
in I conceive them mot juccesfully intelli- 
gible; 1n proſecution of which method 
you will have, not only my conzjcl, but 
my reaſons, which I moſt willingly ſubmit 
to your cenſure to be followed or rejected 
as you {hall tind them more orleſs convinc- 
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IT. For the' firſt, that I may prevent 
a miſtake which believe you will be rea- 
dy to take up becauſe of the ordinary fig- 
nification of the term, it will be neceſlary 
to forewarn you, that by Scholaitical Di- 
vinity T do not intend that -_ which is 
rigorouſly ſo called, but more largely all, 
wherein there is required skill for the de- 
duction of inferences 3 whether for the 
reſolution of controverſies, or doubts of 
Conſcience as it comprehends that which 1s 
Textuary as well as what is purely Rational 
in oppoſition to that whichis Pra&zcal and 
Irartificial, as Oratory, For concerning 
this latter,affefation being a vice moſt re- 
pugnant to its end, which is ſerious per- 
{waſion ; and to which Scholars are uſt 
ally too much addicted for this very rea- 
ſon of their too Critical obſervations of 
the rules of Art; I conceive it moſt expe- 
dient that it be contrived as zatural as 1s 
poſhble, to which it will be neceſlary that 
all things which may have an influence 


_ on your particular end be prudently con- 


ſidered, your SbjeF, and your Arditory, 
and your own Gerins, and your very 
manner of delivery, to which every thing 
may ſo agree as if they had been your 
onely inceritives, and what you ſaid had 
been without any deliberation; and to 

K 2 this 
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this purpoſe though you may red anci- 


ent and late Authors that are reſpectively 
commended in their kind, I ſhould not 
adviſe you the imitation of any particu- 
larly, but let your own diſpoſition chuſe 
for it ſelf without any deſigned reflecti- 
ons. But this onely by way of digreſſion, 
though I believe pardonable, becauſe 
poſitbly pertinent to your purpoſe. Scho- 
laifical Divinity in the ſenſe now explain- 
ed 15 that which I conjecture more prin- 
cipally intended by you 3 and to which I 
ſhall therefore contine my future diſcourſe. 
Ttsdefign therefore being for the clearing 
of ſuch propoſitions as, although they be 
necethary tor faith or practice, yet their e- 
vidence depends upon the cxplication of 
ſuch terms and the inferring of ſuch con- 
ſequences, as are not obvioutly intelligible 
by the vulgar: the moſt convenient way 
for determiming the requiſitesof this will 
be by ſhewing the nature of thoſe Princi- 
ples trom whence it deduceth its particular 
Concluſions. For whatever 1s requiſite 
for underſtanding the true ſenſe of them, 
mult alfo be ſo to the certainty of their 
1llitions;, and therefore Religion obje- 
dHively taken being a Revelation of the Dj- 
vine Will &s the meaſure of ours, whereby we 
may be competently inforinid of our duty -_ 

| order 
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order to happineſs; the difference of theſe 
Principles which are per ſe nota in their 
kinds muſt ariſe from the different lights 
under which they are manifeſted, that 
matters concerning Religion are diſco- 
vered by a ſapernatural Divine light. as cx- 
ceeding that of our #aturalReaſorr, the one- 
ly meaſure of all our natural krowledge. 
Which yet: is not to be underſtood, as 
ſome dangerouſly conceive of the light of 
the faculty, as if Reaſon were notable cer- 
tainly and evidently to know the Credibi- 
lity, at leaſt, of what is ſo propounded 
nor of the /;ght of the formal objec of aſſent, 
as 1t the Reajſor of Credibility, at leaſt, 
were not alwaycs proportioned to the fa- 
culty (which it it were not, it were both 
1mpoſlible to be diſcerned, and unlate to 
be aflented to, ſeeing many things may, 
and do, very falſely pretend to ſucha title 
of Credibility on account of unknown rea- 
ſons) but rather in regard of the material 
objeF, the thing it ſclt which is to be be- 
leved, which {ometimes has a atiur.ul co- 
nexion with the formal, and: ſometimes 
onely by voluntary inſtitution. For 1o, 
that I may clear my mind by an 1nftance, 
when we know God from the Creatures, 
this whole /;ght is zatural, not onely in re- 
gard of the faculty, nor of the creatures 
rn which 
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which have a natural proportion to it, but 
alſo of the naturally-dependent connexion 
of the Creatures on God, who is known 
by them. But when we know the 1rinity 
from Divine Revelation propounded by 
men, and atteſted by miracles, although 
both of them are natural in the two for- 
mer ſenſesz yet neither this humane pro- 
poſition, nor theſe atteſting miracles, have 
any natural or neceſſary connection with 
the dottrine of the Trinity, which is pro- 
pounded as credible by them 3; but with 
the ſupernatural will of the Divine Propo- 
ext, upon which account alſo this Light, * 
n relation to this objec, 1s called ſuperna- 
txral. Theſe things though poſhbly as 
yet you may not ſee the uſe of, yet here- 
after you may perceive to remove the ve- 
ry material miſunderſtandings of moſt 
9choolzzer in this queſtion, and to be very 
fundamental to ſn we ſhall hereafter ad- 
viſe conſequentially to theſe Principles. 
TIE. SEING therefore that from hence 
It appearsin general that the /ight of the 
faculty 1s abſolutely neceſſary for the im- 
proving all that is lieffive, whether matu- 
ral or ſupernatural ; 1 conceive. it very 
convement to exerciſe frequently your dil- 
curſive faculty in Theſes upon ſome diffi- 
rult Yneſtion which you may meet within 
7 _ | | your 
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your ſtudies, and eſpecially in ſuch as are 
intricate and ſubtle; for theſe will beſt 
enable you to conceive a right in others of 
a like nature, though ofa different matter. 
And if you chooſe Subjetts free from inter- 
eſt on either fide (ſuch as are many of the 
School-Diſputes) how uleleſs ſoever they 
might ſeem for their own fake, yet you 
might gain this very great advantage by 
them, thus to inure your ſelf toan unpre- 
judiced way of reaſoning, and to manage 
your Argument without Paſſhon or Perſo- 
nal reflections on your Adverſary. The 
time for this, if you ſhall think fit to de- 
ſign a particular one, werelT believe fitteſt 
in the -or7ing, when the Spirits are more 
clear and ſubtle, and your thoughts more 
compoſed, and ſo every way more apt for 
Contemplation. In the performing hereof 
I would not have you infiſt on your Au- 
thors method (For which purpoſe it were 
well your morning-Thelis concerned a 
Queſtion you had ſtudied thenight b:fore) 
but rather endeavour upon full deliberati- 
on of what has been produced for both opt- 
nions, to deliver your own conceptions, 
and: to exerciſe your own invention as 
much as is poſſible; and withall in your 
method, not to mind onely the: private 
concernment of the difficulty you are then 
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handling, but alſo the gezeral of others of 
the ſame kind, ſo as that your experience 
in this may capacitate you for others: as to 
conſider the trye ſenſe of the terms, if there 
be any material ambiguity that is ſuſpici- 
ous of being miſunderſtood by the contra- 
dicting Parties ; but not to ſpend time on 
them when they are obvious and trivial, 
and of none or little moment for deter- 
mining the principal Queſtion; and then 
faithfully toenquire into the true ſtate of 
the Queſtion, which you were not to think 
youunderſtand, and ſo not to define your 
own thoughts concerning it, betore you 
have firſt candidly examined the true ſenſe 
of both Adverſarics, the want of which 
you will find to be an original of moſt of 
thoſe Logomachyes which are ſo frequent 1n 
the Schoels, and I beheve generally recciv- 
ed in very many of thoſe Controverlics 
which divide the Communion of whole 
Churches; whence it proceeds that many 
of the arguments of both Parties need ng 
other ſolution than the clearing of their 
Adverſarics meaning, which being once 
performed, they are found 1mpertinent 
and unconcluſive. And for the attazning of 
this I would not have you rely on violent 
Bigots, or the followers of factions, who 
{peak only by roat, and beſides the delign 
and 


LETTER II. 
.and reafon of their Maſters, and are re- 

ſolved, nay and many times obliged, to de- 
fend them in whatever thy ſay, though 
never ſo Paradoxical, and are frequently 
put to their ſhifts toinvent detentible glot- 
ſes, how expreſly ſoever the Author has 
explained his meaning, and where he 15 
the leaſt obſcure,are much more favourable 
to whatis more eaſily defenſible 3nor on the 
bare words of the tirſt Authors, 1t being 
ordinary. for Controvertilts to averſpeak, 
themſelves, and to bring in many things 
ex abundanti, which though they might 
think probably true, yet might well be ſpar- 
ed without prejudice af their cauſe; and 
much leſs from the partial relations of their 
Adverſaries : but rather from the riſe and 
occaſion of the Quettion, trom the deltgn 
and diſpoſition of themſclves andtheir Ad- 
yerſaries. Where, if on cither {ide you 
will allow any thing for violence, you will 
have more reaſon to ſuſpect it of the latter 
Aſailant than the firſt Proponent, who, no 
Adverlary appearing, may rcalonably be 
preſumed to have delivered his mind with 
leſs deſign, and more ſimplicity 3 and from 
the connexion with their other Princt- 
ples. And never fatishc your (elfof your 
ſucceſs in this enquiry till you have tound 
out ſome great yerifimiituce that m1ght 
very 
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very plauſibly perſwade a judicious and 


ingenuous man to your Adverſfaries opini- 


on, if ſwayed with his prejudices 3 for it is 


hard to be ſo generally uncharitable as to 


believe that there are not ſome ſuch that {- 


maintain all much received opinions. And 
to this purpoſe I conceive it very conveni- 
ent that you be converſant with other 
works of the Author from whom you dif- 
| ſent, that you may thence perceive what 
principles he does otherwiſe much rely on, 
and what his oral diſpoſition 1s, for this 
may be very effeQuual for ſwaying him 
when the mainarguments uſed are Popzlar 


and declamatory; and of that nature are 


moſt "of thoſe Queſtions which divide 
great and numerous Eccleſiaſtical ſocieties, 
as were eafie to inſtance and evince if I 
were not afraid of being tedious. When 
you have thus gained the true ſexe and uſe 
of the Queſtion, your nearer approaches to 
its reſolution you may make in this order; 
Firſt to conſider the nature of the prejudi- 
ces, for though in ſome caſes they may 
contribute, yet they are never to be the 
onely motivesfor determining your aſſent; 
and therefore you are to ſee that Firſt, 
they never hinder you from embracing 
a contrary evidence #zore convincing than 
that on which themſelves are grounded 3 

nor 
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nor Secondly, from z#2partially conſidering 
the force of that which does onely pretend 
it, though in the event it do not prove ſo; 


{-but onely Thirdly, when upon full enqui- 


ry you find the contrary but equally pro- 
bable with what you do at preſent believe, 
there you may ſecurely ſubmit your ſelf 
to providence, that has placed you in ſuch 
circumſtances as thus incline you rather 
than hazard your preſent peace for an 
onely-equal contentment in the contrary, 
ſo that it be done wodeitly, without any 
cenſorious refleions on ſuch as diſſent 
, from you ; and that you would confider 


What the Prejudices on both ſides are di- 


ſtin&ly, and if you find your ſelf partially 
affefted to either of them, there to be cau- 
tious that it do not betray you to any 
thing unreaſonable. And 1n general, for 
the avoiding of them all, I conceive it 
very adyiſcable that you be not too pro- 
digal in uttering your thoughts concern- 
ing any Theological Queſtion of moment 
before a multitude with any concerned- 
neſs and veh2zmence, before you have firſt 
ex1mined it by theſe forementioned Pre- 
{criptions. After this, for the moſt faith- 
ful diſcoyery of the nature aud force of the 
proofs, you ſhould diſtinguith from their 
differences thoſe things wherein both par- 
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| ties are agreed, and on which as on comr- 
mon Principles they ground their argu- 


ments. For theſe you will find to be of | 


very great ule for Judging the particulars, 


unto the which, if you be ſatisfied with 
them, you may diſcend more cloſely, af- 
ſ\uring your ſelf that , however their opi- 
nions may, yet it 1s impoſſible that their 
reaſons ſhould be really contrary : That 
vou may therefore find diſtintly how far 
they are concluſive, and to whether opt- 
nion they are more favourable; it were 
well that Firſt omitting that multitude of 
particular ones that are produced for both, 
the whole force were ſumm'd up in one 2 
priori; wherein you might at one view 
perceive the whole ſerics of their prexce- 
ples + and then that you divide them into 
{o many Propoſit. ons, diſpoſed in the or- 
der wherein they follow trom each other, 
which when you have done, you may. 
then examine Firſt, the abſolute truth of 
theſe principles diſtinaly 5 and Secondly, 
their confequence from each other; and 
then Thirdly, the truth of thele premitles 
relatively : what ſenſe is requilite to be true 
that thele conſequences may be inferred 
from them; and whether they be indeed 
rrue in theſe particular ſenſcs that are re- 
quiſitez and by theſe means you will moſt 
pro- 
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probably find the true and faithful meaſure 
of diſcerning how tar they are concluſive, 
"which you may then compare with the 
rs, {| true ſenſe of the contrary Opinion as you 
h | have formerly explained it, and ſo of the 
f. | contrary proofs with this, and as you find 
jc | them exaGtly agrecing ſo you may deter- 
ir | mine. Theſe rules I have the more par- 
it || ticularly inſiſted on , becauſe, as they are 
ir {| rarely taken notice of, and more rarely 
j- | obſerved by our modern Controvertiits, 
e || fo, to me they ſeem the moſt ſuecestul for 
}f | the avoiding thoſe miſtakes and fallacies 
1, | which are too frequent among them 3 for 
a F by this means you will more probably un- 
y || derſtand the Queſtion, your proofs will 
;. | be more directly levelled againſt your 
o | Adverſary, and his main objections will 
-. | be ſuppoled reſolved before you are de- 
r, | termined, and for others which ſtand in 
y. | need of more particular anſwers (they 
f 


being weaker) you may be leſs ſolicitous. 
Nor dolI think of all theſe neceflary in all 
1 | queſtions to be diſtindly conlidered, but 
5 || principally for the moſt important ones of 
e | Divinity ; and ſome, at leaſt, to be ne- 
1 | cellary to all of what nature ſoever 3 and 
{ || that ſuc? regard be had of thoſe which 
are not, that before you neglect them 
you be aſlured that they are indecd imperti- 
LEUT, 


ent. And in the management of the 
whole, eſpecially where you do endeavour 
ſelf-jatisfaFion, we were well you were af. 


_— as clear, as diftin# and as methodi- 
call as 1s poſlible. 


IV. Having thus ſhewn you the 


form of managing reaſon in general , I 
believe you do expect that I ſhould de- 
ſcend particularly to dire& your Studies 
that you may be furniſhed with materials, 
And this I ſhall attempt in purſuance of 
my formerly deſigned method, in both 
thoſe kinds of Principles, by which, as1 
faid, all Theological Controverſies are to be 


determined. For the firſt, thoſe which are; 


rational, | would commend that too-much 
decried Study among moſt Proteſtants of 
School-Divinity. For conſidering that the 
very foundations and principles of all Re- 
ligion are zatural 3 conſidering further 
that all ſupernatural Revelations are but 
acceſſory complements to theſe, where Na- 
ture was aFFnally debauched, or originally 
inſufficient , but never undertake to give 
a compleat digesf of them 3 conſidering 
alſo that accordingly the Scriptures do ei- 
ther not mention them at all, or where 
they do, yet not profeſſedly, but upon oc- 
_ caſton of others 3 and then it ſelf they 
are rather ſ#ppoſed than preſcribed , or, 
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where preſcribed, yet rather as to the czr- 


* eurtitances of their exerciſe , than as to 
* their zroral and univerſal obligation © Tt 


plainly follows that here, Reaſoz is wholly 


left even by God himſelf to the evidence 


of its own inquiry. And this not onely 

as to thoſe particulars which are ſo plain 

and obvious as that they even offer them- 

ſelves without inquiry, and it is impoſlt- 

ble to be ignorant ofthem without a groſs 
negligence, or a reſolved obſtinacy; but 

ſuch wherein ſome great Philoſophers 
themſelves have been miſtaken, Such was 

the univerſal Providence of God over nan- 

kiad, which not onely Epicurzs, but, for 

any thing that I know, the Fews them- 

ſelves, did hardly believe, by whom we 

find God's care of the Salvation of the Ger- 

tiles admired at asa (m) ſtrange and in- () at. 
credible thing, and a great argument of *:- 18: 
his not being an ("z )) accepter of perſons, (4) a8. x. 
asit {cems they had thought before. And 34 
their moſt favourable ſentiments concern- 

ing them ſeem to have been, that God had 

indced appointed (0) Twurelary Angels tor (1) Rb. 
other Nations, but that himſelf was their (romeigonct 
own Preſident ; that ther own Souls one- (p) B:xte- 
ly were (p) /-2m0rtal, and that none 0- = Dn 
thers had any portion in the World to cope ; 4 8. P. 
that therefore their Proſelztes were truly 2+. 
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()Rubuf (4) tranſubſtantiate, whence thoſe phraſes 
up. Tad. 

de | fret Ol - ” 

2+. &ibid. r/t, wherein our Saviour wonders at the 


Fol. Voyfin. q . __—_ q b 
/Y 12" Ignorance of (f Nicvdenr#s, as being no 


Hammond torious among the Rabbins. Yet the whole 


ons. John Old-Teſtantent ſeems lo particularly deſign- 


G) Jobin ed for their Commonrealth.as that they have 


ii. 3- - little occaſion for mentioning Gods Pro- 
(1Þ-v:5- yidence over other Nations. Nor is it 
(:)ib. v, Onely in ſuch inſtances as theſe which are 
= primarily concerning all Nations, and 
therefore, at leaſt, tul the times of the 
New-Teſtament, diſcoverable onely by 
that Light which was alone common to all 
Nations, that the Scriptures are not ſo de- 
ſignedly particular as to ſuperſede the ne- 
ce(lity of natural enquiriesz but eſpecially 
alſo in ſecondary inſtances of the Law of 
Nature. Which though 1t appears that 
they have been for time and place diſpenſ- 
ed with, and therefore their univerſally- 
obliging reaſon bcing more circumſtantial, 
is leſs eaſily diſcernible z, yet their ſevere pe- 
nalties without any new poſetive prohibiti- 
on, and their having becn looked on as 
abhominavle m the very Gentiles, ſhew that 
the Church reputed them unlawful for this 
very reaſon of their being thus againſt ſe- 
cuncdary Laws of Nature. Such are the 
Queſtions of Pulpganry, of marrying the 
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being (7) born again, and (5) of the 914 -. 
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ment, and this without particular proviti- 
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\Brothers reli, and of Uſary, and other 


inſtances whereinl believel ſhould nor be 
unwarrantably confidentif, notwithſtand- 
ing what others have endeavoured con- 
cerning them, I ſhould fay that they can- 
not be clearly diſproved by any particular 


prohibition in the New Teſtament. And 


the way of propounding thoſe which are 
moral, and thoſe which are not, 1n the 
Old Teſtament, being general and indefi- 
nitez and the New onenever deſcending to 
tell us what particulars were temporary, 
but onely, in gezeral, teaching us that 
what was Typical muſt needs diſappear at 
the real exhibition of what it ſegr77fied, and 
that all accommodations even in what other- 
wiſe was moral, muſt now under larger 
Grace, and greater means, and clearer Re- 
velations, 1n all reaſon be evacuated ; the 
onely way of determining here any thing 
particularly muſt be, omitting all Te3#zz20- 
2ies, tO Examin the nature of the Precepts 
themſclves, and thence to diſcern whether 
the reaſoz of their obligation be {exporary 
or Eternal, To which I may add, that 
many Corrſels are urged 1n the Scriptures, 
many things in compliance to the preſert 
circumitances, and ſome indulgences to 
prejent prejudices even in the New Teſta- 
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on for future obſervance, which are not 


any other way diſtinguiſhable but by Rea- + 


ſor. And of the ſame neceſſity it is for all 


Caſes of Conſcience, and many other emer- 


gent difficulties which you will frequently 


encounter 1n the practiſe of Divinity. - It 
were alſo eaſie to ſhew how very uſeful 
Reaſon 1s tor the moſt important contro- 
verſies that divide the Communion of Chri- 
ſtendome; and how its greateſt Adverſaries, 
thoſe of Rowe, do ground themſclves 
mainly on it 1n their exigencies3 as in #he 
zeceſjity of a viſible Fudge of Controverſies, 
in their detaining the Cup from the Laity, 
which themſelves cannot deny to have been 
granted them in the firſt and pureſt Cen- 
turies, and in the DoFrine of the reſolution 
of Faith. So alſo in the Remonſtrant and 
Janſeniſt opinons, in all Diſputes with the 
Socinians, and moſt with the Sectarzes, 
which are ſuch inſtances wherein our men 
prove 1t unreaſonayle to expect particular 
proof from Scripture. Theſame, i think, 
might be proved concerning moit oi :he de- 
fimtions of the Cramrch againſt the enemies 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, as to par- 
ticular exprefitons whereby ſhe diſowned 
their innovations, that they were ground- 
cd on theſe {o Tragically declaimed-againf 
Theological reaſons , if 1 were not atfraid of 


being] 
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being tedious. ' But in ſhort, if it be con- 
_ #4, ſidered that hither all Controverſies are 
" finally reſolved, even all Authority into the 
reaſon of its crediblity; that all other 
y | ways of arguing are plauſibly excepted 
\! againſt by ſome Parties, but this cannor, 
1 | there being no oppoſing it but by it ſelf, 
which 1sa coatradiGions; that this at length 
when all is done will be found moſt jatzs- 
fafory, theſe willſure be ſufhicient prejudi- 
ces to invite you, till you ſhall find ſome- 
| thing as plauſible alledged for the contra- 


Ty. 
2) : : | 
4, V. But in the Study of this ratzonal Di. Y, 
-n4 + vinity I would not periwade you to 1mi- 
tate the Schools themiclves any tarther than 


as they are rational. For I mult confeſs 
yy that one tundamental defect {cems to me 
he | generally ingredient m their diſcourſes 3 
that they ſeem rather to endeavour the 


es Gaga . : . 
"| ontwitting of their Adverjaries than ther 
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lar | wn ſatisfaction. Which may be very ſuf- 


\k | Ppicious both from their making uſe of rea- 
Je. ons which themſ{clves conteſs unſufficient 
for the convidion of Infidels, which yet 
they take for Sromg Conſolations of Belie- 
df ©75 (which might indeed be tolerable it 
the efficacy of ſuch proofs depended on 
0 | 41y proper principles which were admitted 
| by Þelicvers and not by Tfidels, but de- 

KL: 2 pend- 
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pending on. pure Phzloſophical reafons, 


as moſt of theſe do, which are produ- 


ced by Aquinas, who ſpeaks for them 
'L.1. Cont. Gezt. c. 9. they ſeem leſs ex- 
:cuſable ) bur principally their determin- 
' ing the Preſtion by, and conforming their 
reaſons to, ſome Authority , mw, that 
ſometimes very contemptiblez as of ſome 
Heathen Philoſophers, or late Doors, or 
at the uttermoſt particular Fathers (for 
they ſeldome meddle with Conncils ) and 
their laying too much ſtreſs upon their 
very forms of ſpeaking, though not men- 
tioned 1n the Scripteres, to the very de- 
cilion of Articles of Faith , as, I think, 
might eaſily be proved in the Queſtion 
concerning the proceſſion of the Holy 
(hoit from the Son againſt the Greeks, 
nay ofren on their very #j3tical expo- 
ſitions, without the leaſt examination 
of their de/grr, or ſenſe, or credibility, 
Nor 1s it needful to mind 'you how very 
unſuftcient they had been tor it though 
they had attempted it ; partly becauſe of 
their ignorance 1n the Greek Fathers, and 
{o being neceſſitated to rely on ignorant 
Tranſlations tor thoſe they had (tor Greek, 
learning wa continually decaying in the 
Latin Church trom the time of the removal 


of the Empire, an carly but very remar- 


kable 
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kable inſtance whereof (that 1 may not 
now particularize others) we have 1n 


that famous cheat put upon the whole 


: gun Council 'of (#_) Ariminumn by 


e 


alens and Urſacizs and ſome few other 
Eaſtern Biſhops of reading 50:%:&- for 
*9;71G- 1n the Decree of the Nicane Coun- 
cil; but eſpecially after the open breach 
betwixt the Rozmzane and Conftantinops- 
litane Patriarchs, whereby intelligence 
with the Orientals was exccedingly in- 
terrupted, long before the riſe of the 
Schoolmen) but mainly becauſe of their 
great unskilfulneſs in Critical learning , 
to know their original, and their ſenſe 
12 other places, which yet had been ne- 
cellary to their deſign. And therefore I 
ſhould adviſe you to be more ingenu- 
oully rational than they are, in the proof 
of tKeir Principles as veell as in the inference 
of your Corcluſions; That you do not 
ſtrain your wit to make any Teſtimony de- 
fenſtble betore you are otherwife convinc- 
ed of its credibility, and at leaſt let it not 
be as a principal motive of your determi- 
nation; That you never trouble your ſelf 
much with thoſc reaſons themſclves which, 
as they are onely propounded as proba- 
ble, ſo they, are confeticd to be unnecella- 
ry. But Firſt, conſider” the nature of 
L 3 the 
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the Queſtion, whether the arguments, 
whereon the whole ſtreſs of its aſſent can. . 


—» 
. 


onely be ſurely grounded,and which it they 
be weak thedefinition cannot be certain, be 
Reaſon, or Authority z and if it be Reaſor 
grounded on Authority (as molt of the 
School-Yueſtions are) that then you urge 
the Reaſon no farther than the Authority - 
will warrant you 3 and remember that a 
leſs Reaſon will ſuftice, when all the uſe of 
reaſon is for rendring the Concluſion it ſelf 
defenſible, tor that proceeds on particular 
evidences whereby 1t appears to us, and 
therefore does not require areal, but eve- 
ry way apparent, credibility. But where 
the reaſons grounded on theſc phraſes and 
manners of expreſſing the Articles are 
drawn to the direct proof of its real truth, 
or are taken as Principles for the probati- 
on of others; it were then reaſonable to 
have recourſe to Loxtbard's Text, and to 
examine Firſt, whether that doctrine be 
really taught by that Father, who is by him 
quoted for it? and Secondly,whether it be 
delivered by him as his own private opini- 
on or as the ſenſe of the Church? and whe-. 
ther dogmatically, or in heat of controver- 
fie? If as the ſenſe of the Church, then 
Thirdly, what was the ground ofit, whe- 
ther the evidence of univerſal Tradition, 
OT 
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or #quivalencies in the Scripturesz or the 


general ſenſe onely of the learned 2 And 
4 whether they took it up for the evidence of 


its proper reaſon, or originally from the 
Authority of ſome private perſon, who. 
was commended in theſe controverſies, and 
from whom it was derived by the reſt with- 
out any new examination? for in ſome of 
theſe things you will find moſt of Lowe- 
bards Principles to be deficient, they be- 
ing for the much greater part tranſcnbed 
from St. Auguſtine, But it may bea more 
direct way. for knowing . the rational 
modes of expreſhion, whereon the Church 
grounded her arguments (in thoſe Articles 
which are generally and ſurely believed for 
Revelation, and wherein antient and uni- 
verſal Authority may be preſumed more | 
ſecurely expreſiive of the genuine ſenſe of 
Tradition than our private reaſonings, as 
in the Trinity and Incarnation) will be by 
examining what principles of this kind are 
ſuppoſed 11 her diſcourſes with the artient 
jive 1n the farſt general Councils, moſt 
of her definitions there being, as I former- 
ly ſaid, grounded on Theological reaſorr. 


* And therefore I would adviſe you 1n ge- 


neral, before your particular enquiries, to 
ſarisfie your ſelf how far your nin Is 
to be grounded on particular reaſon; that 
L 4 lo, 
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ſo, if they ſhould fail, (as they will cers 


tamly in many things which yet upon other | 
accounts are very reaſonably credible) you 
may not preſently condemn the Concluſion: 


as ſimply falſe becauſe of the falſhood of their 


Improper -principles. And what Queſti- 


ons are onely determinable by reaſoz2 you 
have ſeveral inſtances in the beginning of 
the former Paragraph. 

_ VI. BuT it remains, for the accom- 
pliſhment of this firſt part of my task, that 
I proceed to the ſecond ſort of principles, 
namely ſuchas are known by Dzvine Reve- 
lation. And here ſeeing the reſolution of 
no Parties isagamſt the plain words, or at 
leaſt the ſexe, of the Scriptures 3 and it 15 
farther agreed that the bare Grammatical 
ſigmification of the words 1s of no other 
force for expreſſing the ſpeakers mind than 
as it isordinarily reaſonable to preſume that 
heintended this where there are not partt- 
cular ſuſpitions of believing otherwiſe ; 
Therefore for the bringing theſe things 
home to the decifion of our prglſent Con- 
troverſies, 1t will be requiſite to enquire 
Firſt, what ſenſe of them is xquivalent 
with the Concluſions to be proved by 
them? and Secondly, what reaſon there 1s 
to believe that this ſenſe was deſigned by 
the Speaker? And where thisis ambiguous, 
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and both of them ſeem applicable without 
abſurdity; the'onely way for determinin 
I which of them -was intended by him muſt 
be by examining all thoſe things which may 
befuppoſed as notonous to the Arditory to 
whoſe underſtandings he was to accommo- 
date himſelf, and what was onely likely to 
prove efficacious in reference to his delign. 
And though this latter be to be performed 
by reaſor : by examining their -:iſappreher- 
ſons; and then conſidering what were in 
Prudence moſt proper for their corref707, 
and which particular ſenſe is moſt ratio- 
nally reducible to this deſign ; Yet the for- 
mer will be moſt ſatisfactorily reſolved by 
Philological learning. I mean by enquiring 
how the ſame Author uſed the fame ex- 
preſſion in other clearer parallel places? 
how the Auditors themſelves uſually un- 
derſtood it ? And fo toexamine the [dz- 
omes either of the place or Country from 
other their contemporary writers. Andif 
the notoriouſneſs of the Speech depended 
on a matter of FaF, to which it alluded, 
and of which none of them could probably 
be preſumed 1gnorant 3 then the molt ſure 
way both for underſtanding that particu- 
lar phraſe and all other diſcourſes whatſo- 
ever of the ſame ſubje&, will be by clear- 
ing the thing it (elf, and pointing at thoſe 
os 7 11- 
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inſtances in alluſign to which thoſe expreſ- 


ſions might have been occalioned, which: 
bad been otherwiſe unintelligible. And to.ſ 
this end you may more eaſily diſcern Firſt, 
the neceſlity of the Tongues wherein they 


were originally written. . For 1t 1s very 
poſlible, either by reaſon of the affrnity or 
homonymy, or for want ofan{wering words 
in the other Tongues, for 7ran/lations to 
be miſtaken, at leaſt, not to be ſo ſecure 
as to ground arguments, which may be 
very much endangered by the very uncau- 
tiouſnels of the expreſſion. And Second- 
ly ofthe [domes feof Tongues, which are 
frequently occaſions of miſtakes in them 
that rely on Tranſlations that render them 
verbatim, without conſidering their 1m- 
portance in the Orzgizals, as 1s uſual both 
in thereputed LXXII and the aulgar Latin, 
which were generally followed by the 
Greek and later Latin Fathers, and many 
perplexities might be in{tanced which are 
raiſed by them from thence, which have 
no difficulty in the Originals. And for 
thisit will be convenient to be acquainted, 
not onely with the ſacred Text it elf 
(which, eſpecially in the Old Teſtament, are 
all the records remaining of the purer anct- 
ent Hebrew, and therefore can give little 
light to the a5 2:2/ua) but alſo with thoſe 
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tongues which ſcem at firſt derived from 


' the Hebrew Tongue, as moſt of the Or-- 


entals are; but thoſe eſpecially into which 
it afterwards degenerated after the ruine 
of their Government, by reafon of their 
mixture with other conquering Nations, 
Such was the Chaldee, on occaſion of the 
Babylonian captivity, as appears from part 
of Feremy, Daniel and Ezra, and thoſe 


parts of the Chaldee Paraphraſes which are: 


truly inſcribed to Forathan and Orkelos ; 
and Syriackin the time of our Saviour, as 
is obſerved by learned men from moſt of 
theſe Hebrew words mentioned in the New 
Teftament, by mixture of the Syro-Mace- 
dones after the prevalency of the Greciaz 
Monarchy. For in theſe, it ſeems more pro- 
bable that the words which were atter- 
wards impoſed inſtead of the genuine He- 
brew without any interruption were the 
things were prattiſed, and whileſt the No- 
tions were freſh im memory, did more ex- 
attly anſwer them than thoſe that wanted 
theſe advantages. And Thirdly, the 1d4;- 
omes of the Perſon himſclt, of his wit, of 
his Country, of his education. For 1t 1s 
clear that the Style ot the Scriptures 1s very 
dificrent : either lofty, or low; or &lo- 
quent, or rational, in accommodation to 
the writers natural abilities For thus 


the 
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dicious ſagacity to ſeparate what 1s credi- 


ble 
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the New Teſtament writers have many He- 


braiſms, and St. Paul ſome Cilicianiſms, as 


you may find inſtanced by St. Hierome ad 
Algas. 9. g.and Origen on the Romans. 
And theſe are of great moment both for 
varying the ſignification of the ſame phra- 
ſes, and making them more or leſs-accu- 


rately intelligible in grounding arguments 


on them. And Fourthly, the Antiquities 
alluded to. And theſe not onely ſuch as 
are direly aimed at, and with approbati- 


'on, but alſo ſuch as are purpoſely oppoſed. 


For thus Maimonides (x) conceives the 
rites ofthe Zabij very beneficial for giving 
light «to many poſitive Levitical precepts, 
which.now, for want of them, ſeem ſtrange 
and impertinent. And it would doubtleſsly 
much contribute tothe clear diſtin&ion of 
thoſe which were moral or judicial, 
grounded on temporary or eternal reaſon, 
to have known all the Ceremonies of the 
Chaldzan and Phenician Idolatry; though, 


iT think there are no very great aſlz{tances 


for it in our now-extant writers; and what 
1s related occaſionally either by the cre- 
dulous Greeks; or ancient Talmmndists, or 
the latter Arabians, being exceedingly in- 
termixed with fabulous and conjecural af- 
ſertions, will need a very prudent and ju- 
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ble,from what is not ſo. But for what may 
be performed from our preſent aſfiſtan- 


* ces In this ſubject, I ſhall refer you to the 


excellent diſcourſe of our famousAntiquary 
Mr. Selden de dijs Syris, And for the 
better underſtanding of theſe, and the 
main deſign of Hiſtorical or Prophetical 
writers, and thoſegery conſiderable ſeem- 
ing differences even in the circumſtances 
of what is onely upon ſeveral occafions re- 
lated in themſelves as well as in exotick 
Authors, and this not onely in ſome frivo- 
lousinſtances, but 1n ſuch whereon depend 
the greateſt arguments for Religion; the 
accompliſhment of remarkable promiſes and 
propheſzes whoſe truth was to warrant very 
conſiderable alterations, as in the LXX 
gear's Captivity, and Daniels weeks , 
whence 1s derived one of the ſtrongeſt 
grounds of Chriſtianitz ; neither of which 
canbe determined without the auxiliariesof 
the Heathers; 1 ſay for all theſe it will be 
necctiary to ſtudy andcompare their Hiſto- 
ry, and Chronology, and Geographical dif- 
criptions of thoſe Countries. And for the 
traditional doGrines of the Old Teſtament, 
becauſe the beſt means for their diſcovery 
ſeem to me to depend. on ſecular learning, 
ſhall theretore deter them to their proper 
place, In the mean time for particular and 
| occaſional 


as , 
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occaſional expreſtions of the new, it were 
convenient to be acquainted with the firſt 
Hereſjes, and the conveyance of the tra- | 
ditional doctrines of the Church in their 
plain, and genuine, and unmixed practice, 
(which will be the beſt way of making 
them applicable to our preſent Contro- 
verſies) will be moſt probably derivable 
from the Fathers of the immediately. ſuc- 
cceding Centuriesz which 1s the deſign I 
would have you principally aim at in read- 
ing them. And concerning thole general 
Cautions to be obſerved in following 
them, I preſume you have before your 
departure heard my thoughts in ſome of 
our Coledg-exerciſesz and therefore I ſhall 
not need to be large in them. Onely in 
general, you may obſerve a vaſt difference 
betwixt what they deliver either as their 
private thoughts, or as a generally-received 
opinion, and what they aflert as the do- 
Grine of the Catholick Church delivered to 
them from the Apoſtles 3 and here it ſelf 
betwixt what they repted ſuch from ſome 
judicial 7zferences of their own, and what 
they were more compctent Judges of, mn 
that pure Hiſtorical evidence which muſt 

| have been obvious to them without any, 

in comno- Or at leaſt any difficult, 1/ations, and this 
nite with Viucentias Lerinenfts's Rules 5 mn all} 
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tines, all places, and all Eccleſiaſtical Soct- 
eties that were founded by Apoſtles or A- 


_ poſtolical perſons. For in the former I 


then-endeavoured to ſhew their fallibility 


| from that unaccurate way' of Arguing 


which prevatled generally among them 3 
and- thoſe unſecure principles on which 
they relyed. Which though Tthen onely 
touched , as willing to confine my di(- 
courſe to the time allotted for it ; yet poſ- 
ſibly they might be of ſome ule in your 
reading of the Fathers, inaſmuch as that 
to ſome of them I believe you will find 
moſt of thoſe errors which in many inſtan- 
ces, by the Confeiſion of all, prevailed in 
the firſt three Centuries, to be eafily redu- 
cible. Other Rules were adviſable for the 
diſcovery of theſe Teſtimonial trom Judicial 
traditions, but becauſe the mentioning of 
my own thoughts concerning them toge- 
ther with my reaſons, would engage me in 
many and great Controverſies which can- 
not poſhibly be diſpatched in few words,and 
that I have already inſcnſibly exceeded my 
firſt deſigned brevity, I torbear. | 

VII. AxÞ now, concerning the fe- 
cond particular formerly propounded, 
namely the influence. of fccular learning 
in order to thoſe mentioned deſigns of the 
Study of Diuinity, I ſhall infift on the me- 
thod 
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ſerviceableneſs; yet becaule ſo large a.task 


might poſſibly diſcourage- you, as not be- [| 


ing attainable m onelife 3 and their uſeful- 
nels is very different 1n its degrees, ſome 
being onely convenient, and ſome abſo- 
lately necetlary ; ſome neceſlary for your 
own ſatisfaction, and ſome for the infor- 
mation of others; ſome for more rare and 
caſual, and ſome for your ordinary Audi- 
tories: and you will find their uſe in your 
obſervation of theſe, and may accordingly 
more or leſs engage your ſelf in them-as 
you ſhall find your (tf invited by your 
own Genizs, or Curioſity; I ſhall there- 
fore mainly meddle withſuch as are intro- 
ductory and general, and are of uſe for 
the moſt necetlary ends; your own fatis- 
faction, and that of your ordinary Audi- 
tory. And firſt, for that which is rational, 
and rigoroutly called School-divinity, moſt 
of the terms wherein its Queſtions are ex- 
preſſed being Phzloſophical.the ule of Philo- 
ſophy, eſpecially that of the zodern Peripa- 
teticks, which 1inlatter Ages hasſo univer- 
ſally prevailed inthe Schools, 15 ſo obvious 
as that I cannot ſuſpe& you ignorant of it. 
But yet, I bclicve you may be deſirous to 


thod already obſerved in that. And 
though it were caſie by an induction 1n all £ 
humane ſciences whatſoeyer, to ſhew this 


be | 
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be informed ofthe diſtin&ion of thoſe parts 

which are neceſſary from thoſe which are 

not; that ſo you may know at preſent 

where to tix your thoughts more cloſely in 
ſubſerviency to your future Studies. For 
your ſatisfation herein, I think (x) you G2, Th» 
may ſecurely giveover your reading it di- addreſſed 
ſtintly by way of Conr/e,, and apply your 7? 7 G4 
ſelf more immediately to the Study of \:; there- 
School- Divinity, For the School-men al- fore to 
lowing themſelves that liberty of largely ——_ 
diſcuſting Philoſophical Gueſtions on the to have 
Summes and Sentences; as you ſhall by this ' — 
means want none of them that are xeceſſary, — g 
ſo you will be diſengaged from many . of once. This : 
them that are purely heterogeneoxs. But _— OI 
becauſe they do frequently uſe this liberty ro whom 
licentiouſly, therefore it will be convent- j*0963 nor 
ent to determine more diſtinctly what way —_ 
parts are neccllary, aud to what ends. impru- 
Fir{t therefore, for that matrral Divinity = —_— 
which is ſuppoled true antecedently to Dz- them- 
vine Revelation, and which is therefore {elves 
onely intelligible by reaſor 5 1t being com- 

monly reduced to two main principles: 

the Divine nature and exiſtence, and the «<- ,, A 
Joul's immortality; and the nature of its F 
faculties and the manner of its operations, in | 
accomodation to which all the Divine Pre- © * 
cepts and Auxiharics are dcefigned ; the for- 
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mer will be beſt advanced by Phyfrcal ar- 
guments drawn from the nature of the ce- 
leſtial motions, and the neceſſity of an uni- 
verſal ordinator of the ſecond canfes both 
to their own ends, in thoſe that are 1nani- 
mate, and at leaſt to that of the Uni- 
verſe, in thoſe that arenot 5 ec. Which 
as they arc evidently more per/waſrve and 
ſenſible, and of a more general accommo- 
dation to ordinary capacities, and ſuch as 
we find principally made uſe of by St. 
Paul himfelf, not onely in his popular dif- 
courſes Rom. 1. 20. but even 1n his diſputes 
with the Phzloſophers, ACt. xvii. 27. 28, 
and xiv. 17. fo I do really concerve them 
more ſtrong than thoſe Metaph;ſcal ones, 
that have been latcly againurged and im- 
proved with the general applauſc of our 
late Philoſophers, by the famous Des Car- 
fes. And rhercis one Queſtton, which as 
I conicls cxccedingly intricate, and yet 
omitted by moſt that T have fcen of our 
late ingenuous Authors that handled the 
argument, at leaſt not confidered with 
that accuracy it deſcrveds fo I conceive it 
very neccflary for the conviction not one- 
ly of Atheiſts (which yer the unhappineſs of 
our Age hasrendred not altogether unſea- 
ſonable? but alſo of ſome ſubdivided Chri- 
ſtians, thoſe eſpecially of the Roman Cont 
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4ution, and that is the diſtinQion of true. 


from counterfeit miracles, which will re- 


quire matural Philoſophy. Wherein the 


notionofa true miracle, by the confeſſion 


ofall, requiring that it be above the power 
of atural Agents; tor the determining of 
that it will be neceflary to ſhew how far 
that does extend. And becauſe it is yet 
farther agreed, that all ſenſible effe&s of 
created ſubſtances muſt depend on matter 
and motion; therefore this will require 
two things to be examined: their utmoſt 
efficacy in general; and then particularly 
the utmoſt efficacy of thoſe that are preſent 
at the production of the ſuppoſed effeft that is 
to be tryed; the knowledge of which I pre- 
ſume you are not 1gnorant to be the very 
delign of natural Philoſophy. Wherein 
notwithſtanding you. are not now to be 
confined to the Peripatetick Principles, but 
may more ingenuoutly examine others, 
and accept what you your felt ſhall con- 
ceive molt ſatisfactory, But the inveſtiga- 
tion of the particular Divine Attributes 
will be beſt performed by Metaphyſcks, 
wherein all the terms requiſite to this way 
of arguing are profcfiedly handled : the 
nature of Entity and Bonity in general 
the notion of thoſe Perfezions, which are 
called /epliciter ({mplices; and the exa- 
M 2 mination 
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mination of what are particularly ſuch by | 


their compatibility with others greater than 
themſelves, and which are not reducible 
toany other Sciences, from whence it has 
even 1n('») Ariſtotle himſelf the name of 
Nainral*Divinity. And from hence alſo 
depend all thoſe terms whereby even ſuper- 
atural Revelations are made reconciliable 
with zatyral Reaſor, and upon which moſt 
of thoſe objefions depend that are indeed 
material, and neceſlary to be anſwered. 
For the whole force of theſe relyeson ſuch 
Principles as are univerſally concluſive in 
all ſorts of Entityes. For otherwiſe the 


confefled Amalogical participation of the 


fame perfetions in God and the Creatures 
will be ſufficient to invalidate all Inferen- 
ces drawn to him from particular expert- 
ments in other Creatures, which are the 
uttermolt that all other Sciencesare able to 
reach. And to theſe ends you will find 
the General Part of Metaphypcks very ne- 
ccſlary; and the Particular, where t goes 
no further than the perfe&t explication of 
their Nature, and contines it ſelt within its 
own moſt immaterial abſtraction. And 
therefore you may obſerve this Part moſt 
taken notice of by Proteſtants, and you 
will find it moſt generally ſerviceable to 
the whole deſign of School-Divinity. But 
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then for the other part that concerns #he 
zature of the Soul, and of its operations ; the 
ſupernatural afſiſtances being proportioned 
to them, it will be neceſſary toknow them 
for the underſtanding this proportion. 
And becauſe ſome of thele aſliſtances are 


extended as well to the ature of their AFs 


as their Morality: and the moral manner of 
the operations is moſt an{werable to the 
ature of the Agent, and accordingly beſt 
intelligible by its relation : Therefore it 
will be convenient to know them, firſt 
Phyſically, as they are handled in Ariſtotle's 
books de Animi; and there eſpecially the 
rational and intellectual degree, and others 
no otherwiſe than as they conduceto the 
better underſtanding their preſent organi- 
cal dependent way of operation, and that 
diſcourſe de Animi ſiperati which you will 
hind adjoyned at the end by ſome Authors. 
And then Morally ,n Ethicks, from whence 
you are diretly to deduce all thoſe obli- 
gations that are purely moral ; and the ne- 
cellity and delign of thoſe that are poſetive 
and ſupernatural, and generally all thoſe 
univerſal Rules, on which depends the 
prudential praftice of Caſuiſtical Divinity. 
For Controverſze Logick I mention nothing, 
becauſeT beheve there is little init neceſla- 
Ty to your purpoſe but what is borrowed 
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t70,which you will tind ſufficiently to'your 
purpoſe diſcuſſed on the Summes and Ser- 
fences. And'as it will be thus ſerviceablein 
general to know the main dclign of thoſe 
Sciences, and their influence in Divinity, 
for diſcerning the neceſſity of particular 
Queſtions, how far they are reducible to 
itz ſo in particular you .may conſider, 
Firſt, whether it was firſt raiſed from any 
Theological occaſion, accordinglyto- the 
Rules formerly preſcribed ; or whether it 
be capable of being uſcd as a Principle for 
the deciding any Theological Controver- 
ſie? And if it be, then ſecondly, whether 
that Theological Controverſie it felt be of 
any moment ? and then Thirdly, whether 
that Philoſophical Principic be capable of 
any certain 'reſolution, and cſpecially in 
that ſenſe that is requiſite for this deciſion ? 
But for the improvement of principles of 
this kind in proving the 72-20rtality of the 
Soul (Not now to refle& upon the piouſly- 
deligned-attempts of ſeveral ingenious per- 
ſons 1n this regard) for my part, how con- 
vincing ſoever they may prove 1n the e- 
vent, I can diſcern no great neccſlity of 
having recourſe unto them or rclying on 
them, For though indeed the exiſtence rf 
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God cannot be proved by Revelation, it be- 
ing ſo antecedent to it as that he that doubts 
of it cannot admit of Revelation to prove 
it by z yet 1s there notghe ſame neceflity 
here. For the Soul tmay really be immor- 
tal, though its immortality could not be 
made out from any natural appearances 
falling under our cognizance (daily experi- 
ence furniſhing us with inſtances of moſt 
certain truths which are yet uncapable of 
being proved from ſuch appearances) in 
which caſe we may yet be aſſured of it by 
Revelation. For our doubting concerning 
the proof of the Souls immortality by rea- 
ſor, does not upon any rational pretence 
oblige us to queſtion the exiſtence of Reve- 
lations; and ſuppoling that the realimmor- 
tality of our Souls 1s atteſted and revealed 
by God, our own antecedent ignorance of 
It upon natural accounts cannot ground 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Divine Intallibt- 
lity concerning it. Nay it is, from our 
prime notions of ſuch a being, moſt ccr- 
tain that infinite truths are cyident to him 
which are not obvious to our groficr ob- 
ſervations, and it cannot be diſproved thar 
thisis one. Suppoling therefore that God 
has revealed the immortality of our Souls 5 
and that he1sin this, as well as in other Re- 
velations, veracious 3 and that he certain- 
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ly does, though we do not, know the. 
truth even 1n this particular affair; it muſt 
needs follow that we muſt be obliged to 
believe it upon account of ſuch Divine Re- 
velation, though antecedently we could 
never have known it by natura] diſcove- 
ries. This I have onely obſerved by the 
way, to ſhew the zo-zeceſſity of infiſting 
on ſuch proofs, and to let Atheiſtical irre- 
Iigtous perſons underſtand how little in- 
deed Religion 1s concerned in their weak- 
neſs. Yet I think, I might have added 
that deſerting this way of proof, and 1in- 
fiſting oelyon Revelation in this caſe isnot 
onely more ſecure, but in many regards 
more convenient, and more agreeable with 
the principles of Chriſtianity, and better 
ftted for ſolving difficulties which are leſs 
intelligible on other Principles. But what. 
I have to fay to this purpoſe 1sboth ſubject 
to be miſunderſtood and too tedious 'for 
my preſent deſign, and therefore I forbear. 
VIIE. Burt then for that part of Divi- 
nity that is Textuary the knowledge of 
the Tongues and Phraſes, will be gotten by 
reading anciept Authorsin their own words 
upon Other occafions z and for them your 
own experience will hereafter be your 
more ſatisfactory direftory. But for un- 
derſtanfding the Text of the Old Teſtament, 
: | I 
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| it will be alſo further requiſite thoroughly 
to underſtand the Do&rinals of thoſe times, 

| and the Traditions of the Fewiſh Church. 

This you will find very neceſlary:for the 

' New, there being nothing pretended to be 

revealed in the New, but what was at leaſt 

myſtically prefigured in the O/d; and 
there being many dofrines at that time 
when the New Teſtament was firſt publiſh- 
ed, that were generally believed by the 
Jewiſh Church which yet were not ſo clear- 
ly expreſſed in the Old. Which as =_ 
feem to be connived at by our Saviour, fo 
they ſeem generally to have been received 
without any New Revelations by the Pr7- 
mitive Chriitians, And yet that way of 
preſuming preſent Doctrines to have teen 
original Traditions 1s certainly as fallible 
in ſome inſtances as true 1n others, and 
therefore ought to be accurately diſtin- 
guiſhed. The onely way for underſtand- 
ing ſuch Texts as theſe will be to examine 
the credibility of doctrines that pretend to 
be originally Fewiſh Traditions. And for 
this you are not onely to truſt the Rabbirs, 
both for their notorious fabulouſreſs, and 
their little Artiquity, and their plain 1m1- 
tations of the Grecian Philoſophers even 
before our Saviour's time upon occalion 
of their acquaintance with them _ 
LYL4CCn 
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Macedonian. conqueſts; whom yet toge-' 


ther with Phzlo and Foſephas I would re- 


commend to you for the Hiſtorical Rela- : 


tion of thoſe opinions and practices that 


afterwards prevailed, and are frequently. 
alluded toin the New-1eſtament. Which | 


I conceive ſo far onely creditable as we 


find their Notions: ſo alluded to and con- | 


firmed by the atteſtation of thoſe [ſpired 
Writers who do fo allude to them; or 
as they are ingredient in thoſe Schemes 
whoſe other Particulars are expreſly ſpo- 
ken to. Foritis moſt probablethat where 
Propoſitions are approved, that approbation 
1s to be underſtood inaccommodation to 
the ſenſe of thoſe who then maintained 
them. Which if they were; then all 
the Principles on which their aſſent to ſuch 
Concluſions was grounded, and all the fur- 
ther [zferences which they were likely to 
deduce by vertue of their belief of ſuch 
Principles, muſt alſo be ſuppoſed included 
in the ſame approbation. Eſpecially where 


no expreſs Caution is given againſt them, 


nor any zew Scheme propoſed. It 1s cer- 
tain they who #her lived would ſo under- 
ſtand it 3 and therefore the Holy Ghoſt 
mult be preſumed to mean it fo if he ſuited 
himſeltto their capacities. But thereare 0- 
ther means which will aftord you mor 
u 
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fall and diſtin&t diſcoveries of many things 
of which the new-mentioned Teſtmonies 
| would leave you ignorant, I mean the 
Teſtimonies of the Grecians themſelves, 
For it is the main deſign of: the primitive 
Chriſtian Apologies to ſhew that the Greci- 
ans preſerved ſome Traditions entire from 
the diviſion of Bahel, or in after-Ages de- 
rived them from the Fews, which Teſti- 
monies of the Greciansare yet both more 
numerous and more ancient than thoſe that 
are now extant of the Jews themſelves. 
By this meansas you ſhall diſcover much of 
that truth which was myſtically involved 
J in the Old-Teſtament , though otherwiſe 
I certainly intended, where otherwiſe there 


the Soul, of the Reſarretion of the Body, 
or the future Fudgment, which are the ve- 
þ ry : foundations, not onely of Chrii7zar, 
d but of all rational, Religion; as allo the 
Original of many errors both among the 
latter Fews and Chriſtians, For this there- 
 foreI concave 1t convenient to read the 
ancienteſt Greek, Poets together with their 
f Greek Scholiasts, and that you do not look 
4 22 them barely as 1dle Romances, but as 
grave Philoſophers and HiStorians; for ſuch 
they were reputed not onely in their own 
times, but allo by all their followers, as 
1N- 
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1s no clear mention of the [mortality of AM 
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involving Dzivize, and Natural, and FH. 
feorical notions of their Gods and Heroes 


under #:yitical and Parabolical expreſſi- | 


ons. Thus the name was uſed for makers 


4 Laws, for Eſtabliſhers of Commonwealths, | 


0 
or Diſcipliners of youth and womer, as 
you may ſee proved from the Teſtimonies 
of Homer himſelf and others by the ex- 
cellent Heizſ;xs in his Prolegom. ad Heſiod. 
Hence they were after imitated by the 
Oracles, and accounted Sacred, and Pro- 
phetical, and inſpired with a Divine fury, 
as were eaſe to prove ifI had leiſure. But 
yet becauſe thoſe things are related on 
the faith of much latter Authors, and are 
mingled with their own 1nventions, and 
are exprefled in dark, and deſignedly-ob- 
ſcure, reſemblancesz therefore two things 
will be requiſite to be inquired into : Firſt, 
whence they originally proceeded? 
whereby will appear both how far they 
arc credible, and what was after ſupergd- 
ded by the Grecian aftetation of vain 
glory; And Secondly, what was thar 
diſtin&t ſenſe? For the former, I confeſs 
the ancient Greciazr Barbariſnr, their late 
incorporations into civil Societies, their 
then it ſelf being divided into little Repub- 
licks, which could not chuſe but continu- 
ally allarm them with perpetual —_— 
an 
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and mutual jealoufies of one another, and 
| leave little time for incouragement for 


Studies, and their late invention of Letters, 
or of any means for communicating Tra- 


_ dition to poſterity, make meunwilling to 


adviſeyouto truſt them for any thing an- 
cient that is Hiſtorical. And therefore I 
believe your beſt way were to examine 
with what other ancient learned Nations 
they had commerce, from whom the 

might probably derive their P-zloſophzcal 
or Theological learning; and particularly 
to enquire concerning ſuch notable Per- 
ſons as were acknowledged to have had 
ſome eſpecial influence in their improve- 
ment? (Such were Orphexs for the old, 
and Pherecydes Syriws tor the latter Theo- 
gonzes) Whether they were Indigene or 
forreigners > Whether they traveled, and 
to what Nations? And becauſe the am- 
bition of the latter Greeks has endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs thoſe Teſtimomes that might 
ſeem to make them beholding to other 
Nations for what they gloried themſelves 
to be the firſt inventors ot; either by con- 
founding forrcigners of the ſame name 
with their own, and by that means arro- 
gating the glory of their actions to them- 
ſelves; orby deriving their Original from 
their Gods, and thoſe ſuch as were Hi- 
ſtorically 
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ſtorically many, or uncertain,; as-they do 


with Orpheus when they make; him the # 

Son of Apollo and Calliope: It were well | 
to colle& out-of creditable Authors what 
1s mentioned concerning them, «that ſo | 
you may from other circumſtances con- 
jeture whence they did moſt -probably 
derive their learning. And there are 
three Nations eſpecially, who, by reaſon 
of their undemiable Antiquity, and their 
eſtabliſhed government, and their eſtima- |. 
tion of Learning, and their encouragement 
and opportunities, and publick deputati- 
on of ſome orders of men for that end, 
might be very credible for the conveyance'ff 
of the Traditional Divinity; and who, 
by reaſon of their familiarity with the 
Jews, might ealily have corrected them- 
ſelves where they had been miſtaken : the 
Caldeans, the Phenicians and the Xgyp- 
tians, Where of the two latter muſt 
needs have been known to them as anci- 
ently as their ancienteſt inventions : the 
Phenicians by occaſion of their notorious 
trafficking at Seaz and the /Eg yptians, as 
appears both by the athnity of their / oz7gves 
and Letters, and from the Grecian Apis, 
whether the Sicyoziar or Argive, fuppoled 
after his death to have been Canonized 1n 
Egypt, and frons the ſtories of Xg Jp1u 
and 
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$) -and Daaus in Egypt, of Tithonus' and 
| Memnon and Phatthon in Xthiopia, menti- 


oned by the moſt ancient Greciar Mytho- 
logiits, and from. the teſtimonies of very 


 -many of themſelves, ifT had leafure to pro- 


duce them; And eſpecially in that moſt 
of their'Gods and rites and myiteries were 
thence borrowed, as 1s clear, befides o0- 
thers, from that full confeſſion of (z) D#- (+) piblio- 
odorus Siculas related allo by (a) Enſebixe. thee. L. i. 
But that all of them were frequented by the mg 
latter Philoſophers 1s abundantly proved La. 
by the Primitive Chriſtian Apologists, And (a) ng, 
therefore it will alſo concern you to be g, we 
acquainted with the opinions of the Phz- 
lojophers, thoſe of them eſpecially that are 
traditional, and who are known themſelves 
to have travelled to theſe Countries. As 
for the latter ſubdiviſions, they ſeem ge- 
nerally to have been built on the private 
wits of particular tadtious perſons. Con- 
.cerning whom, eſpecially the. Szozcks, 
what my thoughts are you may eafily 
diſcern from my Prolego7ena to my dear 
Tutor's Book de Ob5tinatione: © That if 
« their Rational diſcourſes be conſidered 
« as converſant about f{uchinſtances as are 
<uncapable of ſolid demonſtrations from 
< purely natural principles, ſuch as the P/a- 
* tonick notions of the Triity and the FHie- 
« rarchyes 
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'& yarchyes of good or evil Demons, and the | 
« ſtate of the Soul after death, and the re- 
«wards and puniſhments of the other World ; 
.« theſe will farther admit of a twofold 
.« conſideration.cither as to that zſe and A- 
-« thority that may be grounded on their 
. © Reaſons, Or as to that purely-Hiſtorical 
« uſe which may be made of their Opini- 
« ons. If in the former regard, that can- 
« not be acknowledged very conſiderable, 
« both becauſe the caſes are ſuppoſed ſuch 
«as are uncapable of any ſolid proof of 
«that kind; and the reafons they pro- 
« duce are therefore at the beſt onely con- 
« zeFural, and ' frequently Captiows ; and \Þ| ? 
« they are unnecellary for us Chriitians, | 
« who have ſecurer arguments from Divine 
« Revelation; and for affairs of this na- 
«ture their Antiquity gives them no ſpe- 
« cjal advantage over us; and they are 
«more clearly and cloſely managed by, 
«latter Authors. But if they be conſt; 
« dered in the ſecond regard, as to that 
< purely HiStorical ule which may be made 
«of their Opinions, how weak fſoever 
« their reaſons are, for explaining thoſe 
« paſſages of Scripture, which are expreſ- 
«ſed in their language, and allude to their 
<ſenſe, whether as approved or rejeded; 
«then a much greater value 1s to be put 
| cc On 
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{© 08 thera than they could poſlibly deſerve 
«on their own account: . For thus howſo- 
% evcr conjedtaradl the prootof ſuch —_— 
< ſitions might have been ſuppoſed for- 
« merly, yet it might merit a confident 


«aſſent as grounded on the furer word of 


« Propheſie; nay though they be rejedFed 


 <jn the Scripture as falſe, yet fo 1t ſelf 


* they may help us to underſtand thoſe 
* very Scriptures that were ſuppoſed to 


* condemn them. For the ters being - 


« ſuppoſed Philoſophical, the Philoſophers 
* thetnſelves muſt needs be preſumed fit- 
«teſt to explain their own ſenſe of then 
* (which is moſt hkely-to be the ſenſe in- 


" *tended by the Holy Ghoſt) and by un- 


& derſtanding the terms we come to un- 
«* derſtand the Propoſitions reſulting fron 
« them, ſo condemned 3 which being ap- 
«% prehended will -help us further to di(- 
& cover what 1sneceſlary tor bringing ſuch 
< a diſcourſe home to the purpoſe; which 
« muſt rieeds be very advantageous for 
« diſcovering the deſign of the Holy Ghoſt 
«in it, as that 1s alſo for judging of con- 
« ſequential modes of expreſſuon, of which 
«kind are many proviſtonal definitions of 


« the Church, and doFrines of the School- 


© zzer. Bat then ſuppoſing the Rational Diſ- 


- |, courſes of the Philoſophers converſant 
| N 


* about 
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« about affairs within their own reach, 
« whereof they might be preſumed com- 


cc petent judges, they may again be two ' 


« wayes con{idered : either as to their ;-- 


« trinſick, concluſtveneſs, or as to the anal 


< reputation they had gained among the 
« Jews, and thoſe other Nations amon 

« whom they were diſperſed, for whoſe 
< uſe the Scriptures were primarily delign- 
« ed, and to whoſe defects they may there- 
«fore be preſumed to have been orig1- 
&« nally accommodated. In the former re- 
| *gard their diſcourſcs will have ſo much 
< 3nd no more credibility than what a 
« particular examination of their ſolidity 
« will aftord to a perſon comrpeterrt to judge 
< of it.; or than the fame of their 54z/ and 
« ztegrity 11 atiairs of this nature, might 
« have been conceived ſufficient to per- 
«*ſ{wade to ſuch as were unskiltul them- 
«ſelves, and ſo expoſed to a neceſlity of 


«relying on their bare Authority. But | 


< inthe /atter, their Authority may be much 
< oreater as far as1t may be thought to have 
<been further confirmed and approved by 
« the Holy Ghoi# himſelf For the Holy 
* (hoſt undertaking in an extraordinary 
« way to ſupply the defet of ordinary 
« 2e4#5 1N the diſcovery of ſuch truths or 
< fal/ſhoods as might prove zeceſſary or per- 
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© 21c70#5 11 order to the ſalvation of man- 
*kind; 1t isto be preſumed that wherein 
«he did not offer a corre&ion, there he 
«preſumed the uſe of ordinary means ſut- 
«ficient. And then the onely ordinary 
« means of diſcovering their preſent duty 
« and their future intereſts (eſpecially for 
« the vnlgar for whole uſe Revelations were 
« principally calculated) being natural rea- 
{on as managed by its ableſt Profeſſors, 
«the Philoſophers, they having no other 
«light antecedently to Revelatron; it will 
© further follow, that nothing taught una- 


 <rimouſly by ſuch Philoſophers, 1t uncor- 


© rected by the Holy Ghoſt, was by the 
% Holy Ghoſt himſelf thought dangerous 
%to/the ſalvation: of perſons obliged, in 
& prudence, to rely on ſuch an Authority 3 
« nay that all thingsſo unanimoutly agreed 
« on, in matters neceſlary to be reſolved 
<1n order to ſalvation, if the Holy Ghoſt 
« 41d not undertake a new reſolution; were 
* {ſuppoſed by him to have been already 
* reſolved rightly by the Philoſophers 
* themſelves, which no lefſs than Divine 
*® zpprobation ot fach difcourtes muſt needs 
*add more than a bare Humane Authority 
© to theta. This isthe ſum of whatTI have 
more largely diſcourfed and proved mn the 
forementioned place, which you tay per- 
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ceive principally to concern ſuch Philo- 
phers as are profeſſedly zzoral., Who as 
they are alſo generally applauded by 
Scholars for the generoſity of their temper 
and Principles, and their agreeableneſs 
to Chriſtianityz ſo they are not indeed 
guilty of that unpraficableneſs wherewith 
they are charged by ſome leſs confidera- 
tive perſons. It 1s*true . indeed that they 
thought the Soxl alone to be the eſſertzal 
7141, and the body the Organ and priſon 
of it, and indeed preternatural to its; 
upon which account they made its 7-2pri- 
ſonment here a conſequence, 1f not a pu- 
niſhment, of its degeneracy , and its re- - 
ſtitution to its primitive proſperity to con- 
fiſt in its compleat purgation from all cor- 
poreal feculencies. But this 1s not ſo to 
be underſtood as 1f they had thought the 
ſoul incorporated (upon what account ſo- 
ever) to be as free from being affected 
with corporeal impreſſions, as the Muſci- 
' ar 18 from thoſe of his 7nifrument, or the 
Priſoner of the place of his Captivity ; or 
had accordingly perſwaded the Soul to 
her duty by a naked propoſal of its rea- 
ſonableneſs without any prudential prz- 
{criptions for making her capable of reaſon. 
For it 1s plain that they themſelves con- 
ceived the Soul to be more than locally |. 
united 
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united to the body by virtue of the Ne- 
pheſh as the Fews; or {us (in oppolition 
tO vi; Or 25325, of m1dua) as the Platoniſts 
and Primitive Chriſtians, and it may be 
St. Pail himſelf; or the ay as the Chal- 
dee Oracles, or the umbra, as Virgil, calls 
it; which being thought of a middle 
nature betwixt wzaterial and ſpiritual beings, 
and participating of the qualities of each, 
was thought to bind the Soul inſeperably 
to the body, and to ſubjec& it to a /y-r- 
pathy in corporeal paſſions. Thence that 
forgetfulneſs of all its old notions, the 
al:eppunrrs Or flagging of her wings where- 
with ſhe could tormerly freely mount at 
er pleaſure, the #3 davziz, the unreaſor- 
ableneſs of matter, the drunkenneſs with the 
cup of Lethe repreſented by Cebes, which 
made their ſo frequent exhortations to be 
ſober and vigilant, imitated allo by the 
Apoſtle himſelf fo very neceſlary. And 
in complyance hereunto it was that they 
held that the Truth it ſelf was undiſcove- 
rable and- unintelligible by impure perſons, 
and accordingly they were asſohicitousin 
concealing the ſecrets of their Phzloſophy 
trom the prophane vulgar as the Pagan 
Prieſts were in diſcovering their Idols to 
uninitiated perſons; and as the revealers 
of the zz;/teries of the Gols were puniſhed 
N 3 with 
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with death, ſo Hipparchus the Pythagorean 
had a monument erected for him by thoſe 
of his own profeſſion, ſignifying his death 
in a moral ſenſe for divulging their Acro- 
amaticks. So that, thouph they held not the 
body to be any part of the 224», yet they 
held ſo near a connexion with 1t as was 
conceived ſufficient to render it uncapable 
of pure and naked reaſon (which would 
indeed have proved unpracticable to ſuch 


perſons) and were therefore as well ob/zged 


by their principles, as they did objerve 7t 
m their pra&ice, to accommodate their 
perlwaſions to the opportunities and abi- 
[ities of the perſons concerned, which be- 
ing conlidered muſt needs make them pra-, 
Eicable. All this might have been ſhewn 
and proved at large if it had now been 
ſecaſonabies Nor 1s this practice proceed - 
ing on the principles of the Philojophers, 
repugnant to the formal and fundamental- 
[y-virtuoys motives trom whence onely 
actions are denominated ſupernaturally- 
good 11 the tenſe of Chriſtianity: luch as 
Humility, and a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, 
and a perpetual afual dependence on the 
Divine favour, and a pure and primary in- 
tention of his glory, and no ſatisfaefory 
reflections on our own condition here; but 
& rejolute preparation to endure anxieties of 
mind, 
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mind,and deprivations of the Divine comfor- 
table preſence, and of the peace of our own 
Conſcience, and ſolicitows apprehenſtons con- 
cerning our eternal welfare, and frequent 
occaſions of disquietude 1 the rational Soul, 
as well as in thoſe outward goods of the 
body or of Fortune. For it might have 
been eaſily ſhewn how that all theſe things 
as far as they are truly ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of Chriitianity are admitted and 
applauded by the Philoſophers themſelves, 
and that which is indeed diſapproved by 
them isnot approved by our Chriif;an Re- 


velations. That humility, and a ſence of 


our own weakneſs, and a perpetual depen- 
dence on the Divine favour , muſt needs 
have been owned by the Philoſophers, ap- 
pears from what I have ſaid to evince their 
acknowledgment of the neceſfity of the 
Divine aſſiitance mn all good performances, 1n, 


my Proleg. Sed. LV. LVI. LVIE. LVIE. ; 
LIX. to which I ſhall add nothing more 


at preſent. And if doing good actions 
for the glory of God, be Firſt, to do them 
out of a ſenſe of our duty of obedience to 
his Commands, and a ſubjetion to his Pro- 
vidence (however notified to us, whe- 
ther by the light of Nature and Conſcience, 
or by poſitive Revelations, can make nodit- 
ferenceat the light of Nature and Conſcience 
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be owned for the voice of God) and Se- 


condly, to teitifie by them our honourable + 


ſenſe of the wiſdomand goodneſs of God in 
his Providences even where they ſeem to 
carnal ſenſual judgments moſt abſurd and 
rigoraws z and Thirdly not onely to enter- 
tain and manifeſt this hoourable opinion 
in our ſelves, but alſo to endeavour by ſuci 
our Actions to propagate the like honou- 
rable opinions to others; and Fourthly, to 
renounce all vain glory of our ow7, whe- 
ther as it ſignifies a complacency in other 
mens opinions 5, Or anaicribing to our ſelves 


- thoſe adions which had been indeed per- 
formed by the Divine aſſzitance: If, I lay 


theſe things be meant by ating for the 
glory of God; then theſe Philoſophers, how 
rarely ſoever they mention the word, moſt 
certainly have owned the thing, concern- 
ing which alone learned and candid per- 
ſons would be ſolicitous. And it may be 
they who would make more necetlary 


would find it more difficult to prove than 


to affert, So alſo for owr unjatisfiedneſs 
with our condition here; 1tthereby be un- 
derſtood a zmrmuring and repining at the 
condition allotted us by Providence, how- 
ever wrgrateful tt may ſeem to fleſh and 
blood; that is fo far trom being commen- 
gable in the repute of Chriſtianity as that 
| I: 
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LETTER IL 
it isindeed a very great Rebel/;or and Per- 
verſeneſs againſt the Divine dominion. But 


 ifby our #njatis fiedneſs here that alone be 


meant (which onely can be meant the for- 


- mer ſenſe being excluded) ar opinion of 


the unſufficiency of ſublunary fruitions for 


the ſatisfattion of our more noble and capa- 
cious Souls; the way of bringing men to 
ſuch an opinion ſeems to be the prizcipal, 


| it not the adequate, deſign of this Moral 


PhiloſophyT am now diſcourſing of The 
greateſt ſeemring Paradox 1s how to explain 


how Philoſophy does diſpoſe perſons for 


enduring the deprivation of thoſe good 
things of the mind which have an intrinſick 
moral goodneſs, luch as anxieties of mind, 
a ſenſeleſſneſs and dulneſs in the perfor- 
mance of duties, and the other inſtances 
already mentioned. And the difficulty 
here ſeems the more conſiderable becaufe 
the two fundamental principles of theſe 
perſons 1n this affair, ſeem, if not utterly 
falſe, yet, very unſecure: Firſt, that God 
never exerciſes good men with the loſs 0 
any thing that is really good, and that ſuch 
are all, and oncly, the goods of the mind, 
which is the onely ſeat of happineſs. For 
by this means perſons are taught not to 
exped evils ofthis kind, which muſt needs 
both render them more ſecure and unipro- 
vided 


LETTER II. 
vided for their reception, and the wnex- 
peFedneſs of ſuch evils would alſo aggra- 
wate their vexationſneſs. And Secondly, | 
that 7t is 3 the power of good men to avoid 
even all ſarpriſals to any thing indecent that 
might deſervedly procure by way of puniſh- 
ment any intervals of Divine diſpleaſure, 
wherein all their diſappointment muſt tend 
to their further Mats, Beſides 
that by the former principle, God never 
inflicting ſpiritual evils on arbitrary ac- 
counts, but in caſe of demerit; and this 
demerit, by the latter, never agreeing to 
a good man (eeing its very ſuppoſition 
does ipſo faFo-make him ceaſe to be ſuch) 
good men will not ſeem obliged to expe 
it, and therefore not to be provided for 
it, But notwithſtanding all this, TI con- 
ceive it certain Firſt, that nnderſtanding 
all theſe things concerning him whom the 
Philoſophers call a wijeman,and we Chriitians 
a perfe} man (though they, as well as we, 
did queſtion the a&ual exiftence of ſuch 
a perſon, as I have already ſhewn in my 
aforeſaid Prolegom. Sect. LXIL) yet Ifay 
ſuppoſing ſuch a perſon, all that they ſay on 
this ſubje& would be true concerning 
him he would never be obnoxious to diſtur- 
bances of this kind, as never deſerving them, 
and therefore would reed wo defenſatives 
again | 
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againſt them, 'But then Secondly , for 
# thoſe other ordinary perſons who do moſt 
| frequently occur in ordinary prafice, f 


do confeſs that to apply theſe Principles 


'to them would indeed be ſubje&t to the 


mentioned inconveniencites; but I muſt 
withal profeſs that I think it never was 
their deſign to make ſuch an application ; 
and therefore they muſt needs have been 
far from diverting others from ſuch expe&Fa- 
tions, or from providing againſt them. 
For theſe weaker perſons therefore it 1s 
plain Firſt, that they did acknowledge 
ſuch not to a& ratiozalhy, and therefore 
unlikely to be moved by rational argu- 
ments ; fo that their diſcourſes on this ac- 
count could not have been unpracticable 


as if they had onely ſhewn them their duty, 


but not conſidered their abilities for pra- 
Gifng it. And Secondly, that in perſons 
acting ſo irrationally, paſlions were not fo 
avozdable, nor their irregularity eaſily ſe- 
parable from themſelves, nor their demerit 
from their zrregexlarity, nor con{cquently 
that thoſe diſſatisfaFions and puniſhment e 
neceſlarily-conſequent to ſuch dexrerit (o 
hardly feparable trom fuch paltions (fuch 
as are moſt of thoſe mentioned) could be 
eaſily avoided. For Firſt they acknow- 
ledged a 7;:690z reſulting neeetlanly from 

| the 
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the mere mechanical impreſſions of exterior 
objects, in the 7zferior Soul; and Secondly, 


a Sympathetical influence of the inferiour 


on the ſuperiour Soul, upon account of 


the prxoccupation of ſerſe and ſerſrtive © 


Judgments and performances during the 
minority of reaſorr, which, according to 
their principles, might by virtue of the 
former impreſſion, incline the judgment it 
ſelfto a owzmdoZaou3s; Or owyrert 3515 tO the 
firſt pzvmoiz or Sys, that 1s, to believe 
the things really correſpondent to their 
appearances, tobe ſuch as they ſeem, which 
muſt needs infer a parity of reſentment 


in the rationa], which had befare polleſled i 


the ſenſitive appetite. And thus much 
they do not deny concerning their wiſe- 


:au himſelf, of the ſecond order, ſuch 


as was conceived exzStert in this life. But 


further Thirdly, in weaker interiour per- 
ſons they thought this ſympathy fo ratu: 
rally-conſequent to thoſe exterior impreſſzons 
as that it could not be prevented by par- 
ticular ordinaryrefleFions, but by long ex- 
erciſes, and ſolemnly premeditated rejoluti- 
ons. Sothat to ſerſualiſts or weakly-religi- 
0:75 perſons they both allowed reaſons to 
exper ſuch diſturbances of mind, and 
the. ſame latitude of providing againſt 
them as could have been adviſed by 
any 
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any other prudence whatſoever. For 


[though indeed they might ſay that 


God would not permit any real evil to 


| befall Religious perſons, yet they never 


undertook( nay they warned the contrary) 
that no apparent evil ſhould do ſo too; 
or that impefedHy vertuous perſons ſhould 
always value things according to their 
real worth, and not be ſeduced ſometimes 
to miſtake their appearances for realities 3 
or that doing ſo, they, as well as others, 
would not prove lyable to difſatisfactions 


of mind,was never intended to be affirmed 


by them. And it might have been ſhewn 


" how moſt ofthe diſturbances now ment1- 


oned are imputable to the miſtakes of weak, 
anderitandings, and either are no realzties 
at all, or at leaſt, not really ſuch as they 
are conceived to be, Thus thoſe anxieties 
of mind, and dulyeſs and diſtraFion in the 
performance of ſpiFitual duties, which are 
uſually repreſented as ſo diſcouraging to 
piouſly deſjgning perlons, are no more ort- 
ginally than a meer revolution of their 
hinmours and complexions, and miſtakes 
adequately occaſioned by the 7:dzſpoſetion 
of the recipiext, not by any malignity of 
the things themſelves. For indeed what 
reaſon isthere to conclude their condition 
bad becauſe their complexion 1s clouded ' 
with 
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with -2elancholy, a thing as little in their 
power, and as obnoxious to viciſſitudes, 


as the vaineſt of thoſe exterior fruitions ſo. 


ſolemnly renounced by all ptous perſons? 


And what elſe but complexion can be the 


reaſon why they are within a while (with- 
out any acceſſion of new gxzlt) diſquieted 
with jealouſes and ſcrupuloſities concerning 
that which not long before in a mature 
proceſs of judging they. had pronounced 
perfealy innocent; and recover periodi- 
cally, when the cloud is over, without 
any further rational convition £ Yet this 
is that which melancholy perſons miſcall 


the fruition or deſertion of the Divine in | 


ternal wiſitations. For if it were a real 
conſciouſneſs of demerit that were the rea- 


| ſonof ſuchan alteration of judgment con- 


cerning their own condition: either the 
demerits muſt be ſuppoſed frazlties and 


inadvertencies, and thof are known un- 


ſufhcient to put us out of a ſtate of grace; 
or they are great and habitual, and ſuch 
cannot agree to perſons ſuppoſed Po, 
who —_ according to the principles of 
theſe Philoſophers themſelves, are intitled 
to ſolid joy and comfort, And the ſame 
untowardne(s of complexion {eems to be the 
principal, if not the onely, cauſe of that 
unquietneſs of Conſcience of which fuch per- 
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LETTER II. 
ſons do complain; for if the guilt were 
rationally grounded, they could not be 
the perſons we are ſuppoſing them. So 
alſo for ſolicitouſneſs concerning perſeve- 


' rance5 1t is certain that by the -promiſes 


of Chriſtianity, he that does improve his 
preſent grace {h4ll not be left deſtitute 
1n any future exigencies, but ſhall either 
have his abilities enlarged, or his tempta- 
tions proportioned to his preſent abilities. 
Which he that believes (as he muſt who 


. profeſſes to believe Chriſtianity) can have 


no reaſon tor ſolicitouſneſs, and a ſolicitouſ- 
neſs without reaſon can be imputed to 
nothing but complexioz. So that the moſt 
likely means of prevailing on ſuch perſons 
practicable in purſuance of their Principles, 
are, both to perſwade the perſons that 
their prefent aftings are zxreaſonable and 
erroneous, and to remove ſuch prejudices 
as may 7,mediately be removed upon com- 


; vidtion, and to comply with fuchas cannot 


till in proceſs of time they may be made 
more capable of better impreſſzons, and 1n 
the mean time to preſcribe tuch Rales and 
exerciſes as may at once make their preſent 
condition 205 tolerable, and put them in 
a {tate of oſt probable proficiency tor the 
future, The onely thing therefore that 


_ may becomplained of inthis oral Phrlo- 


ſophy 
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ſophy is, that it wants. thoſe advantageous av-. 


guments for comforting perſons which are « 


afforded by Chriitianity. Which will be 


no reaſon of zegleFing, but improving, it 


by ſuch auxiliary ſuperadditions. And it 


may be that want of complyance which 
is complained of, may upon thorqugh con- 
fideration be found to be, not{uch as may 
ſo miniſter comfort, for the preſet, as that 
it may withal tend to the corvif7or of his 
error, but ſuch as might zonuriſh and co- 
firm 1t, and detain the perſon perpetually 
inſo zmperfe# a condition, aninconvenience 
to which Novices in a Religious life are 
too frequently obnoxious. For certainly 
a ſtate of Religion prudently managed 
would be obnox1ous to fewer diſtyrbances 
of the rationally ſuperior ſoul than now we 
find it, if indeed to ary at all. And 
laſtly it might have been faid, according 
to the ſenſe of the Myſtical Divines, as well 
as the Stoicks, that theſe viſitations, which 
arc ſo eagerly aimed at by beginners in de- 
votion, are merely zdifferent and no real 
rational excellencies, nemther as making the 
perſons enjoying them better nor ore 
honourable, nor as arguing them zzore ac- 
ceptable to God, both becauſe of the dith- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing Divize conſolat ions 
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dare not ſay that true conſolatiors thetn- 
ſelves are diſtributed in proportion to 


| their perſozal excelencies, but many times 


greater to the weaker, who need them 


| more for their excouragemert, and leſſer and 


fewer to moreexcellent perſons. So that ſtill 
the doctrine of theſe Philoſophers may 
hold, that good men are riot arbitrarily 
exerciſed with the loſs of any thing #ruly 
excellent. Nor are the remedies of theſe 
Philoſophers ozely fo ſtupefaFive as they 
are by ſome conceived, as if they were 
onely addreſled againſt the purgency, but 
did not eradicate the walignity of the dz- 
temper, the ſame way as a watural bold 
complexion, nay ſometimes diſtemper of 
the brain, does free from the ſenſe of evz! 
at preſent, which notwithſtanding on 
ſober thoughts will prove as affli@&ive as 
ever 1n this life, beſides the more ſevere 
conſequential inconveniences. For it was 
their profeſt doctrine that vertue was the 
onely ſolid ſecurity of happineſs, which 
muſt needs have obliged them not tor ac- 
cept of any other zzdolzncy but what 
muſt ariſe or be conformable thereunto, 
which no prudent confiderate perſon wall 
deny to be not onely a ſolid cure of pre- 


ſent maladies, but allo a ſecure prevention ' 


of future miſcariages., And it 1s really 
O a 
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a miſtake of the true ſenſe and defgy of 
theſe excelent perſons to think that they 


made their preſent ſatisfaction fo adz- | 


quately the end of their Phloſophical per- 


 formances, as that they ſhould make no 


Conſcience of committing thoſe vices which 
were leſs hable to preſent mole5tations, 
or of acquiring thoſe virtues which were 
either contrary or not contributive to pre- 
ſent happineſs, and that ſolid purity was 
hardly intended by them, they being 
more folicitous for ſenſnal than ſpiritual 
prrityz for purity mn exterior appearance, 
than 1n the 7ztertionu, For it 1s plain that 
happineſs was by them thought zcceſſarily | 
conſequent to wvertue, and miſery to vice 
under their very formal notions. Which, 
whatever ſerſnaliifs might think, could 
not leave them any ground of ſuch a 4;- 
Stintion-of - any virtues that were at pre- 
ſent affli Five, or vices that might advance 


. any preſent real ſatisfacfion 5 nay which 


muſt have obliged them to a proſecution of 
all virtue, and a deteſtation of all vice, 
without any exception. And then the ad- 
vantages they propoſed to themſelves be- 
ing onely grounded on the iztrinſich na- 
ture of the duties themſelves, and not be- 
ing thought the leaſt promoted by other 
mens opinions, mult needs have made 
| ſuch 
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fach duties defirable independently on 
common fame. Beſides that they did ex- 
preſly decry, and teach men to deſpiſe, o- 
ther mens opinions, than which nothing 
can be thought more effeCtual tor the era- 
dication of all vaiz gloryand hypocriſze and 
eonceitedneſs, of which uncandid cenſurers 
ancient as well as modern have been 16 


_ forward to condemn them. I will not 


undertake to juſtifie their perſos in theſe 
particulars 3 but I think I may very juſt- 
ly except againſt this way of proceeding 
to cenſure their principles from their pra- 
Fices, both becauſe affairs of this nature 
concerning their ſecret intentions are 1m- 
poſhble to be known by men who cannot 
diſcern their hearts, and infſuch caſes com- 
mon humanity as well as charity obliges to 
believe the beit; and becauſe there were 
ſome of them ſo wary as that they never 
appeared guilty of the leaſt affecFation as 
far as humane obſervation coald dilcover 
them, nay gave evidences of the contrary 
(1t had been eafie to have produced 1in- 
ſtances if I had not been atraid of being 
too tedioully digreſhive )and if theutter- 
molt for which any ſhew of proof can be 
pretended were granted, that they had 
been vair glorious and been ſo unwverſally; 
yet what 5 that to diſcredit the goodnets 

O 2 ot 
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of their principles, (for the defence of 
which aloneI am concerned) the beſt pro- 
feſlions of the World being apt in their 
own caſe to think themſelves hardly and 
unkindly uſed, if their prixciples ſhould 
be condemned for their # conformable pra- 
Fices? And I have already ſhewn that 
fuch practices, 1f they had bee, muſt needs 
have been xrconformable. Thus much may 
ſuffice at preſent for vindicating the rational 
ſe of theſe antient Moralliſts. For as for 
that pedartick,uſe which ſome leſs prudent 
perſons ſeem mainly to deſign in reading 
them, that they may upon occaſion pro- 


duce them as Patrons of ſentences in them-._ 


ſelves ſo intrinfecally rational as that they 
need no Patronage, I think it needleſs to 
warn conſtderative perſons of its inſign- 
ficancy, of which the generality of Scho- 
lars areby this time fulkciendly convinced, 

IX. Bu T then for the diſcovery of 
thoſe »zyſtical ſenſes which were deſignedly 
thus involved by the Poets and Philoſo- 
phers, and withal for unridling their prblick 
1dolatries, the ground of thelſc intricacies 
being that layguage of the Gods mentioned 
by Homer, and inſtanced in many parti- 
culars by Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. IV. 
the beſt means, where there beany regular 
ones poſſzble, will be to examine what theſe 
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were both among ztherſelves, and other 
Nations from whom they received them. 
And theſe, according to the two wayes 
whereby the Gods were thought to have 
revealed themſelves to- rex: either by 
vitible repreſentation of thizgs whole na- 
tures had ſome Aralogy with what they 
intended, or more direF#ly and familiarly 
by way of voice; may ſeem alſo to have 
been twofold. For the former, you may, 
I believe, get much advantage from that o- , 
therwiſe reputed late and wrprofitable as 

wellas ſupertitious, learning of the Gre- 
cian Oneirocriticks, which as they were 
evidently thought Dzvze, and the main 
inſtance of that ſort ofRevelation among 
all ancient Nations; ſo they had incom- 
parably greater advantages for their con- 
veyance to Poſterity than any other kind 
of learning. And the Grecians being 
confeſledly none of its firſt Authors, but 


| the Aſatzch Telmilſij (whether thoſe of 


Caria or of the city ſelmiſſus in Liciz) as 


| (4) Tatianus and (b) Clemens relate, I (a) Orat. 


ſuppoſe on Greek teſtimonies, it ſeems evi- 
dent that they derived it Eaiterly, And 
for the Lycian Telmiſſuns, it being, accord- 
ing to Suidas, founded by Artenor's Po- 
ſterity 3 it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
be its firſt Inventors, ſeeing that from 
2 * Homer 
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Homer \t appears that it was praftiſed by 
the Greciazs themſelves before that. And 
for the other, moſt of thoſe Aſrar colo- 
nies being acknowledged to have pro- 
ceeded Eaſternly (for moſt, if not all the 
Grecian colonies, that were there, were 
planted there after the deſtruftion of Troy) 
may brobably give much light for diſco- 
vering the ſecrets of the Eaſtern learning, 
and of thoſe Nations eſpecially that were 
anciently famous for it, the Chaldears, 
and the Phenicians, from whom 1n all 
probability they derived moſt of their 
{raditions. And another advantage of 
this above all other,ſorts of z2yſtical learning 
is, that, the exphcation of others was either 
reſerved with the Prieſts themſelves, or 
afterwards communicated to ſome few 7- 
ztiated perſons after very ſevere and rigo- 
rous tryals of their ſecrecy, as you may ſee 
in Lucas Holſtenins's Notes upon Porphy- 
ry de viti Pythagore. And it 1s probable 
very few would undergo fuch tryals,which 
might therefore make them be more obnox- 
10us to corruption or forgetfulzeſs, which I 
ſu{p--& to be the true reaſon of thoſe cor- 
ruptions among the Grecians themſelves, 
till they were again repaired by the P;zlo- 
ſophers by a new intelligence with thoſe 


Nations from whom they had originally | 
. derived | 
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derived them. But the ordinary practice 

and profeſſion of this made its explication 

alſo not at all ſubject to thoſe inconyvent- (*) So cel- 
encies. So alſo you will, I believe, get much ': 
aſſiſtance from the Ag yptian Hieroglyphicks 7 may 
(though that alſo be thought by many an » i/«6y 
unprofitable learning) for underſtanding O8G 88 
the rediculous (*) Statues of their Gods,and S570 ci 
their Sacrifices, and Vivaria of ſacred ani- 79%) 
mals, and their myitical ceremonzes which __ = 
afterwards even they themſelves that were «es i 72 
initiated knew not, and many of the Pytha- 57% 
gorgan Symbols, and the myſtical Philoſophy. ow. ay. 0- 
For that this was a ſacred manner of ex- _—— 


prefiing themſelves, beſides many others, * 


c ) Origen expreſly af- 
. : : - d th 4 pod (c) in Rom.c.IT.& cont. Cel. LT. Por- 
Arms, ana tnat Czrcmur- phyry calls the «Zgyptians,AcuwrtTEs 


cifon was neceſlary for mvmww, o noir dna 7 


initiating them that #74 77 F aumbr oor, of ms 
Ts&TwY Ga wlmpda 7 fo 
were deſirous to learn 303;]e. de 4b/t. L. I. Sect. 26- 


it 1s very probable. Though afterwards he expreſs himſelf 


: more doubtfully, 6 TE ovTWs 0:25 ny &- 
Upon which account ,z,,, 25. Zr nt 20:00 6 


Pythagoras may be dn Coomerrorre ,  opriJocaegauTeay 


| thought to have endured Ag bLNNGY TOs) TS 0 7Ws SZ av TWY 


, ©E 1s t%, Þ dvipom! myers 
that rite , according tO 3% « f; a aina; pvoruriect 


A) Clemens Alexandrin- L-1II. Sc&.16. 

G for becootdnce fe. © IHE In 
gally have retired to his Gezzile courſe of 
lite, it hz had been Circumciſed by the Fee, 
it bcing onely admmiſtred by them to 
Oh, | their 
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their Proſelztes of Fuſtice, whole recidiva- 
#ioz was counted as piacular as that of 
the matural Fews themſelves. And 
probably that opinion of many men- 
Q) Ep. 6, tioned by (e) St. Ambroſe, making him a 
ad rrew 7atural Jew, contrary to the general con- 
ſent of others who make him a Tyrreni- 
ar, or of Aſia, might hence have had its 
original, whereas 1t 1s: evident not onely 
from the former teſtimony of Origez,, but 
O Achar- alſo from < #) Ariſtophanes and ( g) Hero- 
Xt 


dotus, which latter place is alſo quoted by 


©. 36. 104. , Joſephus, nay from the very inſtance 
(b)L.1. © 

cont. Ap- 
pion 


Apprar himſelf, that notorious and bit- 


ted by the ſame Foſephxs to have dyed of 
it, that Circumcfion was afterwards de- 
rived to many other Nations, and partt- 
cularly to the /Egyptzans from whom Cel- 
ſas thinks the Jews to have borrowed it 
apud Orig. L.1, Which, by the way, be- 
ing appropriated in the Scriptures to the 
jews ſo as that the wncircumciſed and the 

entiles are uſed ſjnonymonſlyz yet being 
alſo before the travels of the Philoſophers, 
borrawed by other Nations; will give a 
{trong ſuſpicion of their conveying their 
aoFrines together with their ceremony of 
zmtiation. This obſervation may indeed 
confirm the yulgar opinion concerning the 
| F Phenicians, 


ter enemy to the Jews, who 1s yet repor- 
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Phenicians, both becauſe it hence appears 
that they did not uſe C3rcumciffon anctently, 
nay ſeem to have abhorred it, which _—_ 
themſelves abhorred by the Fews , and 
therefore their receiving it afterwards 
ſeems to argue them better affected to the 
Jews, from whom upon that account it 
ſeems probable that they received it. Be- 
fides, their good affeCtion to the Jews ap- 
pears from the very friendly league of Da- 
vid and Solomon with Hiram, that may 
not mention the marriage of Ahab with 
Jezabel the daughter of Ithobalxs, and that 
uncircumciſion 1s never, that I remember, 
objected to them in Scripture after the 
time of Sal, So that, together with that, 
it 15not improbable that they might receive 
other things to which they were leſs averſe, 
eſpecially if any credit may be given to 
+the pretended Sarchoniathon. But for See the 
the /Eg yptians and /Ethiopians, | do not ——_— 
think it ſo eaſily preved that they receiy- * a: 
edtheir Circumciſion from the Fews. For 
Firſt, I know no ground of believing it 
an innovation among them, the Scripture 
it ſelf never upbraids them with uncircun- 
ciſfon. And Secondly, the Circumciſion 
F it ſelf was differently praiſed among 
them from the cuſtome of the Fews. It 
was not as with the Jews admyultred the 
| | erehth 
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eight day,nor as with the Arabiars 1n imita« 
tion of 1/zzael the thirteenth gear, but to , 
perſons fully adult (ſuch as was Appion | 
when he died of it) nor to all perſons of 
their nation or ſuperſtition, but-anely to 
ſome eminently qualified perſons that were 
fit to be initiated in- their zySerzes ; not 
onely to we, nor indeed to any but ſuch 
as I have already mentioned, but alſo to 
women, and that rather for a natural cauſe 
proper tothe women. of thoſe Countries, 
as Phyſicians conceive, than any matter 
of Religion, whatever 1s. pretended at 
preſent to the contrary: (for I look on 
the fable of Magueda their pretended | 
Queen of Sheba's inſtitution of it related 
by Zaga Zabo in Damianus a Goes as not 
worthy to be taken notice of ) So that at 
leaſt in regard of them this argument for 
their deriving other things from the Jews 
together with their C7rcumciſiorn will not 
hold. Nor dol think the cuſtomes of the 
modern #Xthiopick Abyſſens, though they 
may indeed argue a Judaizing.dipolition 
in their firſt converters to Chriitianity, iſh þ 
ſufficient to argue any communication of 
theirs with the Fews in the time of their 
Paganiſm, wich is the onely thing I am 
at preſent diſcourſing of, For the other 
way of expreſling the mind of their Gods 
ta [ 
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to them articulately by voice as ſome of 
T them ſeem to have been feigned purpoſely 
for their obſcurity : fo I believe you will 
find very many of them ſignificant in other 


As 
to 


072 
of 


© | Tongues. And for this purpoſe I conceive 
2 it convenient that you were acquainted 


h with the Theory of the ancient Magzck, 
1} For, beſides that the azcient Philoſophers 
_ did by all means aim at the zeares# and 
fe moFF familiar converſation with their 
© | Gods; and that the name was not then, 
as it was after, counted izfamonsz and e- 


a ven after it was, they are ſtrongly ſuſpi- 
cious of their too good affections to it 
. J from the ſtrange ſtories of ApoBonius Tya- 
: news, Porphyry, and Famblichws, and thoſe 
XY 5:95: they fo much ſpeak of; many of the 
* primitive hereticks, who exactly infiſted 
0B on their footſteps as their Patriarchs, as 
7 Teriullian calls them, did plainly practice 
bo it, as $720, and Menander, and Marcas, 


and Baſlides, and moſt of their names of 
” their Eves, andſome of their ſacred rites 
| mentioned in Jrenex, are merely Magi- 
J'* cal. And as the true Religion was by de- 


- _ grees perverted into Jdolatry, fo Magick, 
nl the bad ſenle ſeems to have been _— 
| Put a further degeneration of arcient 1 
1c | do/atry. Onely the notion is clearer here 
a1 than among the Grecians, that they be- 
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ing applyed onely to ſuch whom th 
rus properly Gods - the ſeveral _ | 
tues of him that is ſuprexze, or the influ. 
ence of the Stars, or the preſident Demons 
(not to the inanimated elements of nature) 
or canonized Heroes; moſt of them. are 
exotical ( which is the reaſon of their 
ſtrangeneſs in the Greek.) nay in Oriental 
Tongues which have an affinity with the 
Ebrew, and may therefore the more pro- 
bably give light to the [dolatry of thoſe 
Nations that are alluded to in the Old 
Teſtament. Beſides theſe Oriextal people 
were eſpecially inquiſitive in all Religions, 
for the names of their woi# powerful Gods, ' 
and ſo ſometimes of the tre as well as falſe, 
Thus I am apt to ſuſpe&. thoſe imitations 
of the Tetragrammaton to have been de- 
rived to the Occidentels. Thus the name 
Jovis among the Romans, which from 
Suidas and Ennixs and Lucins Ampelius,and 
moſt ancient Authors, appearsto have been 
the Nominative caſe, whence they derived 
their Vejoves and Dejoves; and, which 
brings it yet cloſer to my purpoſe as I re- 
member, Varro in St. Auguſtine, makes 
him worſhiped by the Fews. So '1s and 
Iz Is and 'lwfz, which you may lee 1n- 
ſtanced and excellently diſcourſed of by || | 
Mr.Nicholas Fuller in Miſcel, Sacr. L, it. c.6, | 


and i 
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and. iv.C. 13. 14, ( which Author I ſhall 
| recommend to your reading on vacant . 
occaſions) and the God 'Ia6 is by (7) Di- (7) Biblio: 


thec. L, I. 


odorus Siculus alſo ſaid to have given the pas, 


were divulged by the Magicians, beſides 

the words of Origen me} *aez4» ( produced 

out of a Greek MS. by the foremention- 

ed (4) Mr. Fulr, though now not ex- (4) L. IV. 
tant, that Iknow of, nor by what appears © 73: 
after the diligent ſearch of Petras (1) Da- (1) origes 
niel Huetins the Author of the late colleCtt- 21an- 

on of Origexs Greek Commentaries, nor 

any thing, as I remember, anſwering it 

in the Latin Tranſlation of Rxffrmws, who 

yet is not famed for rendring the Greek 

exatly, nor does himſelf pretend to it ) 
confirming my conjecurez will be rea- 
ſonable to believe: whether we conſider 

that there isno plauſible Author pretend- 

ed for it, none of the Philoſophers; or 

thoſe wicked uſes 1t was put to in the rites 

of Bacchxs and Apollo; or that commen- 

dation given it by the Devi! himſelf in 

the Oracle of Apollo Clarizs, wherein he 
conteſles, (#) () apud 


Vaarmy 3) thus aw, Sat: LL Ce 


ſure for ſome ſuch miſchievous purpoſe. 


| 90 allo the God of Abrahanz Ijazc and 


Facob 
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(n) cont. Jacob is mentioned by (z) Origer as invok- 


-v, <ongg ed by Magicians, nay and the name of 


183. 184. Jeſs himſelf, not onely in him, (v9) but 


x4 EW alſo by the Sons of Sceva 1nthe AGF. (p ) 
» at, To which I might add that ſecurity of 
xix- 13> Conveyance in them, their ſuperſtition 
forbidding them the liberty even of a 
Tranſlation, which was a great reaſon of 

their ſtrangeneſs among the Gracians, 

and yet 1s profeſſedly maintained as rea- 

1) D:24. {onable by ('q) Jamblichss, as great an e- 
er. nemy as he ſeems to Magzchk, and it ſeems 
to have been the opinion of the Stozcks 
defended by Origen. L.1I.p. 20. And for 

this you may ſee the neceflity of the Or:- 

ental Tongues, which if you cannot ſpare 

time for your ſelf, I would adviſe you to 

be acquainted with ſome that 1s excellent 

in them, whom you may conſult upon oc- 

caſion. But that which I believe would 

be moſt ſerviceable for this deſign among 

the Greek Iolatries 1s the Coptite or anci- 

ent /&gyptiackh, from whom as I ſaid for- 

merly, they borrowed very many of 

them. Wherein though both the likeneſs 

of the Character, and the ſigmification of 

many of their words, may be eaſily dil- 
cermble ; yet both in ſome, the Idiomes 

of the Tongues will make the ditterence 


more apparent, and where they do not, 1t | 
would | 
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would at leaſt concern you to know their 
convenience, for the Hiſtorical enquiry, 


' whether among the others there was any 


thing proportionable ? And poſlibly you 
will nd ſome aſliſtance this way for the 
underſtanding thoſe hard myſtical words 


uſed by the Roxas, mentioned by (7) ()L. VIE. 
Arnobiuvs, Though ſeeing Tages, and the 44% Gents 


Hetrurians the reputed I-digene, were 
thought to be the Inventors of moſt of 
thoſe ſacred rites werein they were uſed 
I conceive the right knowledge beſt de- 
ducible from the ancient Hetruriaz tongue 
before it was corrupted by thoſe nume- 
rous Greek Colonyes that overſpread after- 
wards a great part of Italy. And for this 


our beſt 'conjeures will be drawn from 


thoſe obſolete old Latize words, in Exnixs, 
Plautus, Feſtus, Varro &c. and other lat- 
ter Antiquaries and Grammarians, And 
in this whole way of deriving unknown 
words to their primitive originals, you 


muſt allow many variations, either for 


want of anſwerable letters or the ignorance 


. of latter tranſcribersz wherein, that you 


may not be irregular, it would concern you 
to be critically acquainted in both 
tongues, the borrower and the borrowed, 
that by compariſon of both you may con- 
fcture what alterations were likely to 
happen 


4 
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happen. But beſides this uſe of Ozeiro» 
criticks and Hieroglyphicks and the other 


Pagan myitical arts of concealment for Þ 


underſtanding the hidden ſenſes of their 


Poets and Philoſophers, and their publick 


Tdolatries; T have obſerved another uſe 
made of them by ſome very learned per- 
ſons, for explaining the Prophetick books 
of Scripture, which becauſe it may ſeem 
ſomething ſtrange at the firſt ſight, and is 
not cleared particularly by thoſe Inger;- 
o#s Authors that uſe it, and may withal 
be very appolite for the uſe of a Scholaſt;- 
cal Divine; it may be ſeaſonable on this 


occaſion to give ſome account of it. Firsf, 


therefore I ſuppoſe that God did intend 
that theſe Propheſzes which were committed 
to writing , and enrolled in the publick 
Caron of the Church, (hould be umderstood 
by the perſons concerned in them. For 
otherwiſe 1t could not properly be called 
a Revelation, it after the diſcovery things 
{till remained as intricate as formerly. And 
it 15 not credible that God ſhould publiſh 
Revelations onely to exerciſe and puzzle 
the induſtry of humane enquiries; or as 
an evidence of his own knowledge of 
things exceeding ours (though indeed 
that it ſelf cannot be known by us unleſs 
we be able to diſcern ſome ſenſe which 
other- 
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otherwiſe could not have been known 
y than by ſuch Propheſies) much leſs to give 
. occaſion to Enthuſiaſts and cunningly des 
rl ſigning perſons to praftiſe ſeditions and in 
RN rovations under the pretence of fulfilling 
lc Propheſies, without any poſlibility- of 74- 
I- | tional confutation by the Orthodox, who, 
If i upon this ſuppoſal muſt be preſumed as 
mM F ignorant of them as themſelves; and there 
Is F is no prudent way of avoyding this »ſeleſ- 
7" | ef and darngerouſneſs but by rendrin 
al Y themintelligible to the perſons concerned. 
And Secordly, the perſons concerned in 
IS theſe kinds of Revelations, cannot be the 
ft, | Prophets themſelves or any other private 
d perſons of the ages wherein they were de- 
livered, but the Church in general allo in 
ck, future ages. For as Propheſie in general 
od | a gratia gratis data, and therefore as all 
or FF others of that kind given primarily and 0- 
ed riginally for the publick uſe of the Church; 
93 Fl fo certainly ſuch of them as were commit- 
id | ted to writing, and defignedly propa- 
gated to future ages, muſt needs have been 
le} of a general and permanent concernment. 
as '} And Thirdly, the Church concerned in 
of | thoſe Propheſies, cannot onely be thoſe. 
Ages which were to ſurvive their accom- 
els Þ pliſhment, but alſo thoſe before; and 
therefore it cannot be ſufficient to pretend, 
P as 
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as many do, that theſe Prophefies ſhall 
then be »-derſtood when they are fulfiled, 


but it will be further requiſite to aflert that F 


they may be ſo before. For the onely 


momentous reaſon, that mult be conceived 


concerning theſe, as well as other, Reve- 
lations, muſt be ſome duty which could 
not otherwiſe have bcen known, which 
muſt have becn ſomething antecedent, 
for all conſequent duties of patiexce and 
reſignation are common to them with 0- 
ther Providences, and therefore may be 
known in an ordinary way, Now for 
antecedent dutiesfuch as ſeem to be intima- 


ted in the Propheſes themſelves where any 


are mentioned, nothing can ſuffice but an 
antecedent information, Belides to what 
end can this poſi-rate knowledge ſerve? 
tor ſattsfying Chriitians of the Divine pre- 
ſcience upon the accompliſhment of his 
predifions? This 1s zeedleſs 5 for they al- 
ready profcls themſelves to believe iv. ls 
it therefore for the convitfion of Tnfidels 
But neither can this be preſumed on a 
rational account, For how can it be known 
that a predicion was fulfilled when 1t 1s 
not known what was predi/ed 2 or how 
canit be known what was predicted when 
the prediction 1s ſo expretied as to be capa- 
ble of #2any ſenſes, and no mcans _ ac- 
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knowledged poſlible for ——_ the 
equivocation Nay will not fuch a defper: 


' of ambignity ſeem to ſuch a perſon ſuſpici- 


ous of that ſtratagerm of the Delphick O- 
racles, to preſerve the reputation ofa Pro- 
phetick Spirit by a proviſton beforehand 
for avoyding the danger of 4:ſcovery? For 
indeed this kind of Prophefie will be fo 
weak an argument for proving Divze 
Iaſpiration, 2s thatindeed it may Mree to 
any natural man of ordinary prudence. 
For in publick affairs (the ſubject of theſe 
Prophelies) which proceed more regularly 
and are leſs obnox1ous to an interpoſition 
of private liberty, the multitude who are 
the cauſes of ſuch Revolutions generally 
following the complexioz of their bodies, 
and therefore being as eaſily determined, 
and therefore , predifted from matural 
cauſes, as ſuch their complexions; 1t will 
not be hard, at leaſt, very probably, to 
conjecture future contingencies from pre- 
ſent appearances of their natural cauſes. 


And then by forctelling them in ambiguous 


expreſſions he may provide that if any of 
thoſe ſenſes, of which his words are capa- 
ble, come to paſs, that may be taken for 
the ſenſe intended, fo that a miſtaking in 
all but one would not be likely to preju- 
dicehiscredit. And atlength1l all ſhould 
P 2 fail 
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fail, yet 'a-refuge would be reſerved fos 
the ſuperſtitious reverencers of his Autho- 


rity, that themſelves had rather failed of | 


underſtanding his #rue ſexſe than that had 
failed oftruth. Eſpecially if among a mul- 
titude of attempts, but oze hit in oxe ſenſe 
(as it is hard even in a Lottery that any 
ſhould always miſs, much more in matters 
capable of pradential conjeFures) that one 
inſtance of ſucceſs would upon thoſe ac- 
counts more confirm his credit than a ul- 
titude of faileurswould diſparage it; be- 
cauſe in point of ſucceſs they would be 
confident of their underſtanding him 


rightly, but in xiſcariages they would lay 


the blame, not on the predidion, but their 
own miſunderſtandings. Now ſeeing this 
way is ſo very eaſily pretended to by Cheats 
beyond any probable danger of diſcovery, 
it cannot to perſons not already favorrably 
affeted (who onely need convidlion ) 
prove any argument ofa Divine inſpirati- 
075 and therefore will, even upon this 
account, be perfectly uſclels. Suppoſing 
therefore that it is ncccllary that theſe pre- 
diciions be underſtood before, as well as 
after, that they are fulfilled; 1t will fol- 
low Fourthly, that where they were not 
explained by the Prophets themſelves, there 
they were intelligible by the uſe of ordi- 

mary 
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vary means, ſuch as might, by the perſons 


f | judged ordinary. For that they ſhould be 
d explained by mew Prophets to be fent on 
|- | the particular occaſion there jsno ground 
e || tobelieve; and if theſe Propheſies were fo 
y | expreſſed as that they necdeda mew Reve- 
rs | ation forexplaining then, they muſt have 
'e || been xſeleſs, and indeed could not have 
>- | deſerved the name of Revelatzons, they 
/- | {till tranſcending the uſe of humane means 
2- | as muchas formerly. Forif they had been 
e || revealed formerly what need had there been 
n f of a zew diſcovery? and it this need be 
Y & ſuppoſed it muſt plainly argue that the 
Ir | former pretenaued Revelation was not ſut- 
1S F ficient for the information of -mankind in 
fs | theuſe of ordinary means, and that which 
', | 15notſo, cannot anſwer the iztrinſch ends 
ly | ofa Revelation, This therefore being ſup- 
) | poſed, that old Revelations are thus intel- 
Z- | ligible without zew ozes, it muſt needs fo]- 
13 F low thattheir explication muſt be derived 
g | from theuſe of ordinary wears, And then 
2- | fordetermining further what theſe 074izzary 
as | means are that might have been judged 
l- | fach by thoſe to whom theſe Revelations 
Xt | were made. I conſider Fifthty, that this 


Spirit of Prophefie was plainly accommo- 
F3 dated 


to whom the Revelations were made, be 


whole indulgence of God in granting the. 
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dated to the; Heather praftice of Divinas 
#:0u. This might. have been exemplified 
in ſeveral particulars. Thus Firſt, the very. I 
practice of revealing future contingencies, 
eſpecially of ordinary conſultations concern- 
ing the affairs ofprivate and particular per- 
ſons, cannot be ſuppoſed grounded on 
reaſon, (otherwiſe it would have been of 
eternal uſe, even now under the Goſpel) 
but a condeſcenſion to the cuſtoms and 
expeFations of the perions to whom they 
were communicated. And Secondly, 
that an order and ſucceſſzoz: of Prophets 
was eſtabliſhed, in Analogy to the Heather 
Diviners, 1s by a very 1agenious perſon 
(-) proved from that famous paſlage of 
Deut. XVII. 15.18. to which purpoſe he 
alſo produces the concurrent Teſtimony 
of Origen Cont. Celſ. L.I. And Thirdly, 
that the ſenſe of the Platonzi?s and other 
Heathens, concerning Divine Inſpiration, 
its nature and parts and different degrees, 
and diſtin(/ion from Euthuftaſm, does very 
much agree with the notions of the Rab- 
bins concerning it, will appear to any that. 
conſiders the Teſtimonies of both produc- 
ed by Mr. Smith1n his excellent Diſcourſe 
on this ſubje&. Hence it will follow 
Sixthly, that, as this Divination of which 
they were ſo eager, was originally Heather- 
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iſh, ſo they were moſt inclinable to make 
uſe of thoſe means of underſtanding it to 


j_ which they had been inured from the ſame 


principles of Heatheniſm; eſpecially where 
God had not otherwiſe either expretly 
provided for it, or exprelly prohibited 
the means formerly uſed, and thoſe means, 
others ſailing, were moſt hkely by them 
to be judged ordinary. And that Oreiro- 
criticks were the proper means among the 
Heathens for explaining their Divinatio 
per ſomninnu anſwering the Jewiſh degree 
of Propheſje by Dreams; and indeed the 
principal art of the Hariol;and conjetrnres 
concerning Viſors as far as they held Ana- 
logy with thoſe Repreſentations which 
were made to other leſs prepared perſons 
in their ſleep, will not need any proof. 
It might have been ſhewn how the princi- 
pal Rules of the Fewiſh Cabbala were very. 
agreeable to the like Arts of Tradition 
among the Heather, and among them were 
a curious myſtical kind of learning con- 
trived for maintaining a converſation with 
their Gods; - wherein as they were 1niti- 
ated by the Gzo5icks fo theſe Rules them- 
ſelves were derived from the Heather Oc- 
cult Philoſophy. And certainly it 1s moſt 
likely to have been ſome kind of exprefling 
and explaining Propheſzes, and ſome kinds 

"i af 
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of learning ſubſervient thereunto, whictr 
was ſo ſolemnly ſtudied by the =_— can- 
didates for Propheſie in their Schools & Col- 
ledges, and which made it ſo ſtrange that 
perſons wanting that preparation, ſuch as 
Saul and Amos, ſhould be by God honour- 
ed with it. Beſides that we find the pun- 
ual fulfilling of ſeveral predidtions of the 
Chaldeansby vertue of their Oneirocriticks 
(thoſe moſt eminent tranſaGtions of the 
conqueſts of Cyrxs and the death of Alex- 
ander the great were thus foretold) plain- 
ly implying that God himſelf as he deſign- 
ed thoſe | oth to be Divinatory, ſo he 
obſerved the Omeirocritical rules 1n their 
ſignification. For it is not probable that 
Revolutions managed by ſuch ſpecial de- 
ſigns and ſignal interpoſitions of Divize 
Providence could have becn forcknown or 
ſfipznified by the Devzl, he being frequently 
put to hisſolemn ſhifts of £quivecation for 
concealment of his ignorance in aftairs of 
greater mor#l probability, and conſequently 
of eaſter predifion. And it cannot ſeem 
more ſtrange that God ſhould obſerve the 
Rules of Omeirocriticks and Hieroglyphicks 
in his Reſponſes when made uſe of with a 
pious deſign by his own people, than that 
he ſhould anſwer the Heathers themſelues in 
their own practice, Thus he obſerved _ 
ign 
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fign- propoſed by the Philiitines for diſcern- 
ing the true reaſon of their ſufferings x Sam. 
vi. 2.9.12, and met Balaam 1n the uſe of 
his exchantments Numb. xxii1. 4. 16. and 
revealed our Saviours Nativity to the Mag 
by the means of a Star. And particularly 
for Oneirocriticks, their ſuttableneſs to this 
purpoſe will not be ſcrupled by them who 
admit the teſtimony of Trogus Porpeins 


21% 


y 


(t)) who aſcribes the firſt invention there- (c) onnio- 


of to the Patriarch Foſeph, which will be 7 
very congruous to that prevailing opinion ,;;» 


Premus 


Uigen- 


cond te 


among the Fathers and many late excel- dir. Trog, 
lent Authors,that all Arts were derived ori- = >; _ 
ginally from the Fews. Beſides Damel xxxvi. 


who was ſo famous for expounding 
Dreams, though he was thought by the 
Heathens to do ſome things by the [nſpi- 
ration of the Holy Gods Dan. v. 11. yet had 
Chaldean education, Chap. 1.4. and was a 
great proficient in it v. 17. and was accord- 
ingly included in the decree for kil/ing the 
Chaldeans Dan. 11. 13. and was therefore 
after his miraculous interpretation of Ne- 
buchadnezars dream, promoted to be Ma- 
iter of the Magicians, Aſtrologers, South- 
ſayers and 'Chaldeans. Dan. v. 11. and 
therefore certainly was thought, 1n things 
not exceeding the- power of the Art, to 
have proceeded according to its preſcrip- 

tions 5 
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tions; that 1s, in the 7zterpretation, though 
not inethe diſcovery, of the dream it 1elf, 
And they as well as the Jews being con- 
cerned in the evert of his prediftion muſt 
alſo have been fo in the nnderſtanding of 
them. So alſo Mofes being expreſly at- 

rmed skilful in all the learning of the FE- 

ptians, maſt therefore be preſumed sk1il- 

| not onely in their Hreroghyphicks, for 
which they are ſo commonly tamed, but 
alſo in Ozeirocriticks to which they were 
alſo addicted as appears Gen. xli.8. And 
methinks that challenge made in the Reze- 
lation (#) concerning the #ame of the beat, 
that here 3s wiſdom, and that he that hath 
anderſtanding ſhould exerciſe himſelf in 
counting the number thereof, (as it ſeems 
plainly to allude to the Cabaliſtical way of 
finding out xames by numbers, where of 
we have among the Heathens a precedext 
in (x) Martianns Capella who thus fits the 
aames of Mercury and Philology to ſhew 
the congruity of their Marriage, beſides 
very many more in the Croſticks 1n St, 
Frenexs, lo) ſeems to imply that it was, 
though hardly, in the exercilc of this Art, 
diſcoverable even by humane wiſdome, 
Certainly St. Frezexs underſtood him 
{o when he attempted to unriddle him 
by finding out names, whoſe numeral let- 
ecrs 4 
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 ſuchanumber. 


ters, in the Greek tongue wherein the chal: 
lenge had been made, might amount to 
Ido not, by all that has 
been ſaid, intend that all Propheſjes are 


_ explicable by any Rules of Art or ſnitable 


conjeFures, I know many of the Heatherz 
Oracles themſelves were not. The Ora- 
cles expounded by Themitocles, Curtins, 
Nebrus &c, did not depend on Art but: 
Inck, My meaning 1s onely-concerning 
the Prophetick viſions, and onely thoſe of 
them which are left umexpounded by God 
himſelf: For that thele are to be preſumed 
ſufhciently intelligible in the uſe of ord;z- 
mary means, may. thence be conjectured, 
that whereas according to the Jews, this 
is made the Charafteriitich diſtinFion be- 
twixt #rze Propheſe and Emnthuſtaſys 
though both of them (the gradus Moſai- 
cxs of Propheſje, onely being excepted, 
which is extraordinary) do imply a mixed 
influence of the IntelleFual and Imagina- 
tzve facultives, yet in Emthuſraſme the Ima- 
ginative were predominant, but in Pro- 
pheſie the InteleFnal. Whence allo they tur- 
ther inferd, that though Ezthuſpaſts might 
have Prophetick In5tinFs as little under- 
ſtood. by themſelves as others, yet trze 
Prophets perteqtly underſtood their own 
condition and made prudential reflections, 


and 
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and were inquiſitive after the ſeſe,and were 
therefore importunate with God for a fur- 
ther Revelation of what they underſtood 
not; & therefore what they did not enquire 
after, and conſequently was not, upon ſuch 
their ſolicitations,reveal'd to them,was 1n all 
probability to be ſuppoſed already rightly 
underſtood by them without Revelation,and 
thereforeintheuſe of ordinary means. Indeed 
1t might ſo fall out that what was in the uſe 
of ordinary means intelligible might yet ac- 
tually not be underſtood, & God might for 
that time be pleaſed that it ſhould not beſo, 
eſpecially where no duty antecedent might 


be prejudiced by ſuch a concealment; yet is - 


not ſo late an underſtanding of ſuch Prophe- 
frees grounded on their obſcurity, but on that 
of the evezrt, which when come to paſs will 
be found, without any ew Revelation,exat- 
ly correſpondent. Befides all this for the dit- 


(*) That theſealſo are myſtical- 
ly ro be underſtood we have the 
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covery of Tradition,l think 
it would very much con- 
duce to beconverſant with 
the Heathen Oracles.cſpect- 
ally the(*)Chaldean& Ma- 
gical. For from them you 
will moſt probably under- 
ſtand their ſenſe, and from 
them the ancients, Plato 


and Pythagorasſcem to have borrowed their 


Opinions, 
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opinions, and: Porphyry profeſſedly did 


gather from them a body of Philoſophy in 
his a + 2 a0ov pmroropicy Mentioned by St. 
Auguſtineand others. And for your more 
clear and ſatisfactory proceeding in theſe 
enquiries, it would, it may be, be very 
available to know the common. opinions 
that generally prevailed in the world upon 
the decaying of [dolatry, when the Myſte- 
ries began to be divulged, and the Philo- 
ſophers themſelves to ſpeak more plainly ; - 
and by the former Preſcriptions to examine 
how far they were intended by the Anci- 
entsz and from Hiſtory, and the manner 
of their expreſſing it, from what Nation 
it is probable they derived them, and what 
means thoſe Nations had either for preſfery- 
ing them from the beginning, or after for 
learning them from the Jews; and always 
preſume that nearer the Orzgizal you ſhall 
find them more pure from after-induced 
ſuper-additions. This method many may 
think ſomething ſtrange; and I do confels 
I dare not warrant itall upon my own ex- 
perience, and therefore I have not at all 
been decretory, and have with all infinu- 
ated my reaſons, and I believe no candid 
Scholars will cenſure them without a tryal ; 
and if upon examination they be found 
unſatisfatory, I here profeſs my ſelf very 
__ willing 
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willing to be corre&ed by thoſe that are 
more experienced and judicious. Yet you 
ſhall find the main deſign of them to be 
the ſame with that of the leazned Fathers 
for the firſt Centuries, onely with fome 
additional directions for their further im- 
provement. Burt I proceed. 

X. THE Third particular then concern- 
ed the neceſlary Books, and general di- 
retions for their management, 1n purfu- 
ance of theſe Studies. And here firſt con- 
cerning that part of Divinity which is pure- 
Ly rational, T do not conceive 1t neceflary 
for you to trouble your ſelf with variety 


of Authors, but with thoſe onely that are. 


commended for their ingenious managing 
it, or who proceed on different Principles; 
and for the greater part of 1t you ſhall 
tind it intertmingled with School-Drvinity, 
and therefore will not need any different 
Preſcriptions. For School-Dzvinity there- 
fore, according to the Principles already 
laid down, for the 1es/imr0-7al part on 
which it is grounded (and the ſame you 
may alſo underſtand of the Canon Law : 
for Burchardus, Ivo, and Gratian, are 
guilty too of relying on inconſiderable,and 
counterfeit, and corrupted Authorities, 
for the which in Gratiaz you may read 
the Exerdations of the excellent Antonius 
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Auguſtinus ) Tadviſed you after the Text 
of Lombard, to read the Fathers and Coun- 


cils, for the uſe I told you formerly ; but 
principally for the Hiitorical diſcovery of 
New Teitament-Tradition, eſpecially the 
earlieſt of them 3 thoſe that are counterfeit, 
as well as what are genuine, if they be tru- 
ly ancient. And your beſt order in read- 
ing them will be to begin with the Apo- 
logeticks againſt the Heathers. For theſe 
will advance your Humanity-SFudies, and 
will ſhew you their deſign in Devinity; 
and will be beſt intelligible by you as leaſt 
depending on Eccleſiaſtical learning, and 
are moſt accurately penn'd as being deſign- 
ed againſt the Graciar wiſedom, and the 
ſecular Philoſophy. And the names of thoſe 
picces of this kind,according to their ſucceſ- 
ſion as near as I can ghels (tor 1t were con- 
venient that you read them: continually 
and in order, both for your own memo 
(tor the latter uſually tranſcribe the former) 
and for your better compariſon of their 
conveniences and differences togetherz and 
—_—y you may not know them ) are 
theſe: 


I. St. Juitin Martyr , his Parenetick, 
Apologies 1. and II. De Momnarchii 
Confutation of Ariſtatle, 1k his, 
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W. Athenagoras, his Legatio pro Chriſti. 

anis, De ReſurreFione mortuorum, an ex- 

cellent rational piece. 

Il. Tatianxs, his Oratio ad Grecos. 

IV. Theophilus Antiochenus, Ad Antolyc. 
Lib. IIT. 

V. Clemens Alexandrinushis Protreptick, 
The greateſt part of his Stromati; where- 
in his main deſign ſeems to be to prove 
the principal tenets of Chriit:anity by the 
Teſtimonies of Poets and Philoſophers, 
though mingled with many excurſions a- 
gainſt the Groi7icks who ſeem to be the 
greateſt enemies of the old Philoſophy. This 
Author TI would have you read attentively, 
both becauſe his ſtile 1s intricate, and he 1s 
full of quotations, which will otherwiſe be 
hardly remembred, and he 1s one of the 
moſt learned that managed that caule. 

VI. Tertullian, his Apologetick Ad Nas 
tiones Lib. II. Ad Scapulam de Idololatril, 

De Spe&aculis. 

VIE. Mpnucizs Felix, hs OF avins. 
VIIL Origen, his Coz. Celſure. Lib. VIII 
VIII. St.. Cyprian his De vanitate [dolo- 

r1, part of which is out of Minucizs Fe- 

lix, tranſcribed verbatim. 

Ad Demetrianum. 

Ad Senatorem converſum, either his or 
Tertullian's, mverle, 


X. Ar-| 
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X: Arnobius, his Cont. Gert. Lib. VILE. 
XI. LaGFaxutizs, bis Divin. Inititut. L. 

VII. beſides that moſt of his other works 

tend that way. 

XII Commodiani Inſtrufiones, 
XIII. Enſebius Ceſarienſis his excellent 

Collections, | 
De Pr.eparatione Evangelici, L. AP, 

to be read with all diligence, 

Contra Hieroclem. Poſltbly of a later 

Enſebins. 

XIV. Athanaſius M. his Contr. Gent. 
XV. Fulins Firmicus Maternus his De 

Erroribus Profanarum Religionum. 

XVI. St. Gregory Nazzan. L. his Stelz« 
fentic. in Julian. 

XVII. St. Ambroſe, Cont. Symmach. 

XVIII Aur. Prudentins his Contra Sym 
machun and ſeveral paſlages in his Periſte» 
phanon occur to his purpoſe. 

2 XIX, St. Chryſoitom , his Oratio adv. 
ent, 

| XX, St. Auguſtine his De Civitate Dez 

E. XXII. an excellent work. | 
XXI, St Cyrill of Alexandria Cont, Fult- 

an [,, X. 

XXII. Theodoret. Therapentic. A fait 

Edition of the Apologiſts has been promiſed 

trom Leider, but they have not, that I © 


know of, pertormed 1t in any more than 


Minu- 
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Minncins Felix and Arnobius, and La&Gan- 
#i15 with notes. 


Theſe are all that I can at preſent re- 
member, together with thoſe two Jews, 
Foſephus cont. Appion. and ſeveral pieces 
of Philo. The writers alſo of the ſxcular 
Hiſtory of the Romans from the time of 
our Saviour, which may contribute much 
to the underſtanding them are Setorins, 
Tacitus, and the writers of Hoſtoria Au- 
guita uſually bound together, Herodian, 
Aiphiline, Dio Caſjius, and afterwards 
Ammianus Marcellings, and Zoſymns, and 
thoſe ſhort, but extreamly conſiderable, 
remarks of Shottuss Vitor, reaching to 
om time, not omitting alſo the other 

Gor reaching to Theodoſins, and Entro- 
pins, and Oroſius. For underitanding 
their Eccleſiaſtical writings, and their full 
deſign, and how far what they ſay 1s tobe 
taken for the ſenſe of the Church, it will 
concern you to know the conditton of 
the writers: both how they were quali- 
fied for knowing it,” and how atic&ed for 
following it? what violence they uſed in 
their ſtile, and therctore what regular a- 
batements were to be allowed 2? And real- 
Iy,I think,you ſhall find no doctrines firm- 
ly relyed on by them as the ſenſe of the 

| Church 
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Chirch Cutholick, but ſitch as were oppoſed 
by ſome of the then extant Hereticks, as 
you may ſeein the account given of it, by 
Origes 1n his Prefrce to his ai” Ap;8r, and 


in Pamphilus his Apology for him, by () () ads; 


ian, and Alexax- Her. L. t. 


St. Irenens, (2) Tert 
der Alexandrins wn his Encyelical EpiiHe G) 


againſt Arzzs, before its augmentation or jcripr. c. 4- 


occaſion of that Hereſie; by St. Cyril of 


Fliernſalent alſo and St. Epiphanius , and de virgt- 
Ryiffinus. For this end therefore it will be 145: v!land, 


requiſite to read firſt thoſe Etcleſtaitica _ 
Hiſtorians that are ancient: Exſebins with 


theadditions of Ruffinus Sotrates, Sozomen, 


Theodoret, Evagoras and the ColleFions of 
Theodorns LeFor, and PhiloiForgins as you 
ſhall find them together collected in three 
Greeco-Laixe folio's, by Valeſius with his ex= 
cellent Notes and Diſcourſes. With which it 
will be uſeful tocompare their Latzz Tranf- 
lations by Caſſzodorus or rathet by Epipha- 
nins Scholaſticus at his intreaty; not onely 
for judging concertting the ancient Greek, 
readings, but pruricipally alſo for doſcover- 
ing the rife of miſtakes and forgeries relating 
to thoſe times in latter Latiz Authors: But 
eſpecially take notice of Enſebins, both 
becauſe the reſt donot meddle with what 
he handles but onely begin where he leaves 
off; and becauſe you tſhall find 3n him 

(2 2 frag- 
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fragments of many ancient and excellent 
Fathers whoſe works are otherwiſe loſt ; 
and becauſe the Ages deſcribed by him 
are the moſt cpGleablc in this affair. 
And then Nicephorus Calliitus, who though 
himſelf otherwiſe late, and mingled with 
many counterfeits, and fo of no confide- 
rable Authority alone, yet very likely had 
truer Copies of the Authors followed by 
him that are extant, and the aſſiſtance of 
ſome that are not. Then for underſtand- 
ing the Aria» Controverſies, which were 
the principal that employed the Fourth 
Century, you may read Gelaſeys Cyzice- 
245, and Philsſtorgins the Arian Epitomiz- 
ed by Photizs, more largely than in his 
Bibliotheca, and publiſhed by Gothofredus, 
either of Laleſens's Editions as aforeſaid, 
or with the large Diſcourſes of Gothofredys 
and Sulpitizs Severys, Theleare the prin- 
gipal Hiitorians for the firſt four Centuries 
and upwards within the time of the firſt 
general Councils, into which I would 
have you principally to enquire, this being 
the uttermolt Period that is owned by 
the diſſenting Communions of Chriſtex- 
dom as the moſt zqual Arbitrator of their 
Controverſies. But the fulleſt account of 
this as alſo of what Authors deliver 
concerning it, and a diſcuttion of the 
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Fiftorical Controverſies, and moſt of what 
can be deſired in this kind you will f:nd 
in the learned Cardinal Baromxs. But 
for his miſtakes, either through overſight 
or prejudice ( for he is extreamly addicted 


to the driving on the Papal cauſe) beſides 


what Caſaubor and Biſhop Mountague, and 
others of both Parties have perform- 
ed, you may read that uſeful and elabo- 
rate piece of the Proteifant Magdeburgen- 
ſes, though written before him, and exa- 
mine both their quotations, and deter- 
mine impartially as you ſhall judge reaſon- 
able. Next, for underſtanding the Hz- 
reſtes, beſides what you muſt be preſum- 
ed to have met with in the H;5/orians, they 
that handle them profeſledly are : 


St Jrenems in his firiF Book, 

Tertullian, Contra Valentinianos,, and 
in the Appendix to his Preſcriptions, if it 
be his, 

Epiphanings. 

Philaſtrins. 

St. Auguitine. 

The Author of Predeitinatus in Sire 
z0:ds Edition, 

Theodoret. 

Leontins Byzantinus 1n his Schola. 

Theodorus Presbyter de Tncarnatione, 


and others. Atter 
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Afﬀer this the works of the Fathers 
themſelves that axe genuine, and thoſe 
that are not, according to their true An- 
tiquity: Which that you may know and 
diſtinguiſh (beſides thoſe Ancients : St.Hze- 
ro, who tranſcribes moſt that he has from 
Euſebins, onely tranſlating him, and Ger- 
nadins &c. ) I ſhall refer you to Eraſmus 
and others in the Ed:it:ons themſelves, to 
Poſſevine's Apparatus, Belarmine de Scrip- 


#or. Eccleſ. Cocus, Rivet's Critica Sacrg, 


and Gerhard, and Labbe, which it were 
well that you had by you to confult up- 
on occaſion as you are reading them. And 
whatT have here adviſed you for the four 
Frit, after you have obſerved them, you 
will your ſelf be able to improve farther 
in the latter Centuries. My defign at 
preſent is onely an IztroduZioz. For the 
Conncills (which I would adviſe you to 
read before their contemporary or latter, 
Fathers, both becauſe their Authority is 


greater, and will be neceſlary to under-. 


ſtand theallufions of particular Fathers to 
them in oppoſling the Hereticks condemn- 
ed by them, and what Fathers are moſt 
to be relyed on in what Comtroverſies; tos 
that is not to be determined by ther 
greater perſonal learning , but rather by 
their approbation m the Church as her 
We Ws chieteſt 
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chiefeſt Champions: Such were St. A4tha- 
naſias againſt the Arians, St. Cart againſt 
the NeStorians, St. Angnitine a tern, the 
Pelagians 8c.) you may make uſe of the 
ſame Prafcriptions proportionably apply- 
cd, for knowing which are conrterfeit, and 
which ' are gemnines which Occumenical, 
and which onely Provincial : which are 
very fundamental enquiries to what muſt 
be grounded on them. For which you 
will find an account, for the PapiiZ- in Bz- 
nigs's Tomes, who uſually borrows what 
he has from Baronius and Be/larminez and 
for the Proteſtants, from the aforeſaid 
Centuriits, who through every Age be- 
ſtow. a Chapter on that purpoſe. The 
greater Fathers you will find by their 
names, ' but for thoſe that are leſs v0l:1727- 


2045, you muſt have recourſe to the Bib- 


liothece : both Greco-Latine and Latine, 
eſpecially in the 1a5# Editions, though you 
may find fome in the firſt that were atter- 
wards expunged out of the latter by the 


» Popiſh perty. For the Schooler, I ſhould 


rather counſel you to read the prime Au- 
thors than the 22tters of Parties, unleſs 
it be when you have farisfied your felt of 
their ſenſe, tor the cloſer proſecution .of 
their arguments - for they are indecd ve- 
ry much improved by their 7ygenious Come 
Q 4 men- 
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mentators. For Aquinas, you need hard» 
ly read any thing but his Sym, which you 
will find to contain the Sum of his works 
(which mount to that voluminouſneſs 
they have, very much by repetitions) as 
well as of Dzvinity, and that with this ad- 
vantage, that theſe were his laſt and moſt 
przmeditate thoughts, ſeeing he dyed be- 
fore he compleated them. Theſe yon may 
read with Cajetane, Then Scots on the 
Serterces together with Lychetus ; and for 
the Nominaliſts Occam and Ariminenſps, if 
you can Ft them; if not, Bzel, who is 
more eaſily procurable, If yon would 
read any more of the ancient Schoolmen, 
Jet them be ſuch as are not addidced to 
FaGions, or thoſe that are woderate ; ſuch 
are-Bonaventure, Durand, Gerſen, Almain, 
Aliaco and Cameracenſss. For Critical learn- 
1ng youareto take notice of the #97uſual or 
ambiguous Phraſes of Authors, and mark 
them on the margents of the books them- 
ſelves, if they be your own, and when 
you ſhall meet with any thing paralle!, 
compare them together, and, 1f they be 
rarely obſerved, note them in paper books 
prepared for that purpoſe. For the Anti 
quities of the Old Teffament, and the Jen- 
i/h Cuftames in the New, you may read the 
Talmud the Chaldee Paraphraits, the Old 
Rabvzns,| 
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Rabbins with Joſephus and Philo. For the 
New Teitament ſes, the Phariſees, Sad- 
duces and Eſſenes, beſides what you will 
meet in the Authors already preſcribed, 
and Epiphanius, who had himſelf been 
formerly a Few, you may read the Trihe- 
reſes of Scaliger, Serarins, and Druſins 3 
and others upon Baronins's Apparatus, But 
the Praxzs of all matters of this nature is 
ſufficiently contained in thoſe late Editions 
of the Polygloita and Criticks, that T need 
not trouble my ſelf to give you an [rven- 
tory of any more Authors, than what you 
will find quoted upon ſeveral occaſions. 
The knowledge of the old /Egyptian Dz- 
vinity and Tongue you may have from He- 
rodotus, Plutarch de Iffd. & Oftride, and 
Ariſtotle, the Prodromus, Oedipus and The- 
ſaurns of Athanaſins Kircher ; the Phenz- 
cian from Sanchoniathon in Enſebius - de 
Prep. Evang. from thoſe Fragments of 
Pherecydes Syrins mn ancient Authors; (for 
he 1s ſaid to have borrowed them hence by 
9idas, though poſlibly with alterations 
of his own) and the works of Porphyry 
who was their Countryman 3 The Chalde- 
an from their Magick Oracles bouhd up 
with a collection of all the reſt of what 
nature ſocver, with the Greek Scholig-of 
Pjel1s and Pletho by Opſopers, and fam- 
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Blichus de myiter. Higyptior. 6 Chaldeon, 
For the Lives and Hiſtories of the ancient 
Poets you may fatisfie your felf from Ge. 
rardus ory Voſſins de Poetis and Gre. 
gorius 
ing the ſame ſubject. The Lives and Opi- 
2:i0ns of the ancient Philoſophers you may 
read 1n Diogenes Latrtins, Plutarch de Pla- 
citis, the Greek, Lexicographers, and very 
many other ancient Authors, particularly 
in what 1s remaining of _ work 
on that Subje&, his Vita Pythagore and of 
Plotinus, and very much .of that Eafer, 
| both Babylonian and Indian learning in the 
expeditions of Apollonins Tyanens written 
by Philoſiratus, and hisand Ennapius's lives 
of the more modern Sophiſts, Damaſeinss 
life of Ipdore in Photius, and Marinus's lite 
of Proclus, and the fragments of all thoſe 
mentioned 1n a lcarned Diſcourſe of Jorſ- 
as a HolSteiner, and the late Mr. Stanley, 
Eſpecially for their Opinions you may 
conſult the excellent colleftion of Stobars 


of fragments of many excellent works now ' 


loſt, but above all. 7; who juſtly valued 
himſelf on account of hissk1]lin the ſecrets 
of Philoſophy as well as his beloved Oratory, 
whoſe Phzloſophical works perſonate the ſc- 
veral Sects that were conſiderable in his 
time, and that with great candor and 
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aceurateneſs as well as elegance. - And 
though all the three Se&s of Philoſophers, 
both Forick, Italick and Eleatick, | ſeem 
originally to bave been derived from the 


courſed by Clemens (2) Atexandrin ) 


and {6 would be beneficial to your de: ! 


fignz yet I think there are hardly any 
rofeſled works remaining of any of them 
bur the Pythagoreans and the Plitoniits, 
For the former you may read the goldex 
verſes with Hierocles, and his Symbols with 
Giraldus on them, uſually both bound to- 
gether with FHrerocles's works, together 
with the late Colton of Pythagorear 
Authors and Fragments at Cambridee, 
MDCLXX. and Famblichus. For: the 
latter you may have Plato's works and 
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dodrine cleared by Marſilizs Ficims;; and 


others. that have endeavoured to recon- 
cile him to. Ariſtotle, The Myſtical ſenſes 
of the Poets ( belides what you ſhall meet 


. with commonly in the Ancients) you have 


explained by Natalis Comes, Voſs de Ido- 
tolatrii, and Giraldus de Dijs Gentinm, 
and among the Ancients, by .Cormutus 
commonly called Pharnutus and Palephas- 
tus profefledly. Their Oractes F havealt 
ready mentioned. For their Oxeirocri- 
#cks, there are Artemidorus and Achmedes 

alone 
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alone, and Aſtrampſychus at the end of the 
forementioned Ed7tio» of the Oracles. 
For their Hiſtorians and Geographers, I 
refer you to Bodizus his Methodus Hiitorie, 
at the end whereof he has a Catalogue of 
them, and an accout of the times which 
they lived in, but above all to their late 
Princes : Scaliger and Petavius tor the one, 
and Ortelius and Bochartus for the other. 
And this may ſerve for your initiation in 
theſe Studies, which is, at preſent my ut- 
termoſt deſign. 

XI. BuT the way for avoyding cor- 


fuſion and diftraFion 1n ſuch a variety of 


them, which will belong to the Fourth 
particular of my propounded Method, will 
be toſhew which ofthem arenot neceflary 
to be Studied at the ſame time, but in or- 
der; and for them which are ſo, what 
times diſtinftly are m205# ſeaſonable. For 
the former, you may, from what has been 
ſaid, perceive what Studies are requiſite 
for others, and therefore neceſlary to be 
firſt proſecuted; and beſides what are 


' more neceſlary for your preſent uſes, and 


what may as yet be more conveniently 0- 

mitted. Onely it were well you would 

endeavour to overcome the rudiments of 

whatever you deſign as ſoon as you can, 

though they be not of preſet xſe, tor yo 
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will find them more tireſozze when you are 
Older. Of theſe therefore it will be unne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak any more. That there- 
fore, in thoſe that are at preſent to befol- 
lowed, you may avoyd diitraFion, and 
yet tals as little time as is poſſible : you 
may diſtinguiſh them into ſuch as are more 
eajily apprehended , and entertained with 
more preſexut and ſenſible pleaſure, and 
ſo leave a more tenacious impreſſion on the 
memory; and theſe you may apply your 
ſelf to immediately after your recreations, 
and after a little refletion, you may pro- 
ceed to thoſe that are more ſerious, and 


Þ require a greater recolleion. Among the 


recreative Studies] reckon Hiſtory and Geo- 
graphy; for which I would have yon begin 
with the Ancients in their owz tongues, with 
the Annotations of noted Criticks, who both 
may put youin mind, and fatisfie you in 
difficulties which you had not otherwiſe 
expected, and refer you to Parallel places 
in other Authors, where you may find that 
which probably you may ſometimes be de- 
firous of, ſome things diſcutſed more large- 
ly which in your preſcnt Author are more 
briefly intimated, which it will be very 
beneficial to read immediately whileſt the 
other things are more freſh in your memo- 
ry. And when you are ſo far skilled in 
them 
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them, you ſhould have your Paper Books 
by you, tonote, and compare, and exer- 
ciſe your own conjectures concerning 
what is ſingular, and worthy of eſpecia 

obſervation; and then indeed you will 
benefit by what you read when you read 
with deſign and obfervation, But there 
are other Studies which will yet more 
particularly exerciſe your judgnent, and 
require a mind more compoſed and ſerioxs; 
and therefore afford leſs pleaſure in read: 
ing, and upon that account will require 
more meditation : for ſuch I intend School 
Divinity, for which I think it were well 
you allotted your morning-Studies wholly, 
allowing onely ſome time before Dinner 
for Med;tation3 wherein alſo I would have 
you not only exerciſe your memory 1n re: 
fleting on what was produced by your Au- 
thor, but alſo your judgment, 1n examin- 
ing what means may be uſed for the de- 
termination of the whole . Cortroverſie, 
And the ſame way you may take at N7ght 
which 15 another convenient time, 1n pre- 
paring materials for your morning Theſe 
according to the Preſcriptions already 
mentioned, The reſt of the After#007 you 
may deſign for the Apologres, and your 0- 
ther humane Studies, AndT think it very 
commendable if you would employ the 
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Praxis of your Grammatical Studies for 
the underſtanding of the Scriptares, and 
therefore that you would with them, to- 
gether with your Devotions, begin and 
conclude your Morning and Evening Sty- 
dies; but fo as that you may afterwards 
draw from them ſome moral and praQtica] 
obſervations that may be of uſe for the or- 
dering or examination of your behaviour 
for the whole day. And the ſame advan- 
tage you may get by reading the Leſſor at 
Publick, Prayers in your Greek or Hebrew 
Bible, and noting in the Margert with 
Blacklead the nrnſual Idioms, or obſcure paſ- 
ſages you may meet with, that fo, ifafter- 
wards you remember, or find, any thing 
that may contribute to their explication 
m your other Studies, you may know whi- 
ther to refer them, It would certainly be 
very becoming and very beneficial too for 
a profeiled Divine to make the Bible his 
Common-place Book for all his other Stu- 
dies. It would be at once an affiftance to his 
Memory, becauſe the necctlary Practice of 
his Profeflion muſt imprint this more upon 
Mim thanany thing elſe 3 and it would ex- 
erciſe his judgment more than any other 
Arts of Common-placing, becauſe it would 
tix him on a deſign, and by that means im- 
print things on his memory by their _ 
nels 
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5s neſs which is the. moſt beneficial .axid'yms= 
ping fort of Memory. And thus, Tthink,! 
wk. gort through all the particulars of? 
your.preſent propofal : .both how 70. order 
Our trdies to Divinity, what were moſt con-. 
Fc? fo that end, and what fir$Fto be taken: 
iz hard, as briefly as was poſſible, conveni- 
ently, though, I confeſs, very qzuch more! 
Largely than I had origmally intended. And: 
I no ena acknowledge that, as T* 
have already profeſſed my ſelfwillingz ſoT' 
am my ſelffuſpiciousthat it will be neceſſa- | 
Ty, that I be corrected in; ſome inſtances, 
WheremT cannot pretend to any conlidera- 
ble experience I believe you may your ſelf 
eaſily guels what they are, forI cannot now 
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7-toenumnerate them particularly 3 and 
Thouldbe willing my.ſelf, ſo L{hall ad- | 
you to conſult men whom you know to ; 
be: killed irt eachof them ſeverally (ityou | 
have 39y Goaveniency) before you practiſe ! 
them, Butifinany ofthe reſt, wherein I am ' 
able, 'orin-any of your particular Studies, | 
Joy :ſhall-meet with any important diff / 
culties, Thope you will uſe the Ingenuity”! 
_ of a Scholar in freely communicating thert: | 
$0, | 


| Your very affeTionate: 
q Friend and Servant; . 
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